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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The North Sea Pilot, Part II., contains Sailing Directions for 
the North and East Coasts of Scotland. They were prepared by- 
Staff Commander E. K. Calver, R.N., from information obtained 
daring his visits to the coasts for the purpose in the years 1847 
and 1854, and also from materials supplied by Captain H. 0. Otter, 
Tl,N., who, with Commander Slater, R.N., was engaged in the 
survey of these coasts, from cape Wrath to Fifeness, between 
the years 1832 and 1845. Additions to the Directions for the 
Firth of Forth (^vritten by Staff Commander Calver in 1848) were 
supplied by Lieutenant F. W. L. Thomas, RN., who was employed 
in that survey in the years 1850-57, and for the River Forth, from 
Alloa to Stirling, by Commander F. A. Cudlip, R.N, 

The above coasts were re-visited by Staff Commander E. K. 
Calver, R.N., in the year 1866, the directions being corrected 
up to that date ; and again by Staff Commander T. H. Tizard, RN., 
in 1883 and 1884. 

The present edition has been revised and corrected by Staff 
Commander T. H. Tizard, H. M. Surveying Vessel Triton, from 
personal observations, from the latest official notices, and from 
information furnished by local authorities, 

W. J. L. W. 

Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, LondoD, 
December 1885. 
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NORTH SEA PILOT 



PART II. 



NOETH AND EAST COASTS OF SCOTLAND. 



CHAPTEE I. 

CAPE WRATH TO DUNNET HEAD, 
Variation, 23° 5' to 22° in 1886- 



Tor later information respecting the lights which are 
described in this work, seamen should consult the 
Admiralty List of Lights in the British islands. This 
light List is published early in the current year, cor- 
rected to the preceding 31st December. 



kiuu^ I or ine uepresHious visiung ine x^nusn isies to cross in ttie neigii- 
bourhood of the Firths of Clyde and Forth, or even farther south, south- 
easterly gales, shifting to the uorth-eastj are not uncommon, and sometimes 
blow with fearful violence, sending home a heavy sea, on this refugeless 
coast, which is highly dangerous to vessels close in-shore, and which causes 
frequent wrecks in the winter season. Even in the summer there is no 
immunity from bad weather, although the gales are neither so frequent or 
of such duration as in the winter, and, moreover, the long days render them 
less dangerous. The spring appears to be the most settled season.* 

The tides close in-shore, more especially off the salient points, are very 
strong. In the Pentland firth they sometimes reach the rate of 8 knots 
per hour, and off Buchanness 4 knots, but in the offing they are weak and 
do not exceed 1^ knots per hour. 



J} 



* For further remarks on the winds and^ weather see Appendix I, page 255, et seg, 
10909. A 




2 CAPE WBATH TO DUXNET HEAD. Tcbat.u 

CAPE WKATH, the north-western i>romontorT of the mainland 
tA Scotland^ w a bold majestic headland^ its granitic and gneiss cliflfs 
risii^ nearij precipttouslj 385 feet above the sea at high water, and is the 
landfall, or point of arrival and of departore, for vessels bound to or from 
the PentUnd firth, lu extreme pitch is in lat. 58' 37' 40" X., and 
long. Sr' Off W W. ; on its summit is a light-tower, and in the back-ground 
are several distant mountain peaks, generallj capped with clouds. On first 
sighting the cape from the north-eastward, it assumes the appearance of an 
island. 

LIGHT. — The lighthouse on cape Wrath stands at the northern 
brink of the clifi^ 600 yards E.S.K from the western 
extremity of the land, and at 400 feet above the level 
of high water, exhibits a revolving light showing a 
flash every minute^ white and red alternately. It is 
visible at a distance of 27 miles in clear weather ; but, 
from its great height is liable to be frequently ob- 
scureil by fog. The tower is white, 65 feet high ; and Lighthoiwe upon 
the light was first exhibited on the 25th of December 
1828. 

In approaching from the westward during f(^, the mariner must be 
careful not to shoal the water to less than 30 fathoms.^ When the wind 
is strong and against the tide, there is a heavy and dangerous sea for some 
distance from the cape ; but in easterly winds, during the ebb tide, vessels 
bound to Pentland firth will find smooth water, and but little tide, to the 
southward and westward of the cape. 

TIDES. — It is high water, full and change, at cape Wrath, at 7h. 30m. ; 
springs rise 15 feet 6 inches. Close in-sbore the stream always runs to 
the westward, but at ^ a mile off the cape, the fiood and ebb set respectively 
E.S.E. and W.N.W., at the rate of 3 knots an hour on springs ; the stream 
turning to the westward at 1^ hours after high water by the shore. 

From capo Wrath the course and distance to Dunnet head, at the 
western entrance of Pentland firth, are E. by S. | S. 51^ miles ; to Hoy 
head, Orkney, E. i S., b2\ miles ; to the Stack skerry, N.E. | E., easterly, 
28j miles ; and to the Butt of Lewis, W. by X". \ N., 40 miles. 

DUSLIC or STAG ROCK, which covers at three-quarters flood, 
and is most dangerous, lies £. by N. ^ N., northerly, three-quarters of a mile 
from cape Wrath ; its black head may generally be seen in the hollow of the 

* S«« Admiralty chart of the north coast of Scotland, sheet VL, from cape Wrath 
to Thurio bay, No. 1,964, scale, m»0'5 inch, by Captain H. C. Otter, K.N., 1844 ; with 
correctioDi to 187S. 
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long rolliug swell which Atlantic galea send in upon this coast. It was 
the cause of frequent loss before the establishment of the neighbouring 
lighthouse. 




Bulgie island, open ol cape Wrath, S.W. by W. i W, 
The mark for clearing it passing to the north-westward is, Bnlgie island, 
open of cape Wrath, bearing S.W. by W. J W. j and to the north-east- 
ward, the high part of Far-out head, open north of Garve island, S.E. ^ E. 
The rock is sleep-to on all sides, having from 16 to 20 fathoms depth of 
wat*r close to it ; therefore when approaching the cape by night, or in a 
fog, the water should not be shoaled to less than 30 fathoms. For those 
well acquainted with the coast, there is a channel between the Stag and 
the main, with the north-east extreme of Ben Hutich just outside Garve 
island.* Here, as before remarked, the stream of tide always sets to the 
westward ; so that vessels bound westward round the cape may avoid the 
flood, get smooth water, and be ready for the first of the slack ; great 
caution, however, is requisite. 

NITN ROCK, another danger, but having a depth of 20 feet over it 
at low water, lies N.N.E. J E., 15 miles from cape Wrath ; the top of it is 
very small and covered with long weed"(a/ar»B esculente). The lead gives 
little warning of the approach to this rock, as there are 8, 10, and 
14 fathoms, within half a cable irom it. The shoalest water is to the north- 
eastward, and the deepest to the southward, the average depth between it 
and cape Wrath being from 45 to 50 fathoms. The stream at the Nun 
rock turns to the westward, three hours after high water at cape Wi'ath ; 
and, at its greatest strength, causes overfalls and breakers, by which its 
position may be discovered. Formerly a nun buoy was placed on this rock 
(hence its name), there is now nothing to mark it. From this rock, Stack 
rock is first seen above the horizon. 




faU of raghven, S. by W. \ W. 



■ The left extreme of far-oat head josl tonchiog the right extreme of Oarve ialand 
S.E. i E. wonld appear to be a better mark. 
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In dear weather tbe petition of Nan rock i* :-tifi!ar.*<i hj •.'_•>: Vriciian, 
over the fall of Ben Hodch, bearing S. bj E. j £^ ^aesteriT : :he «par oa 
the eaftt fall of Fionren or Fionneblieia. OT*r th* west fill of Fa^hTen 
or Fanhbien, S. by W. ^ W., westeiij : and Ceo: X:«, ovi- r Cainach, 
S.S.W. I W. It is well known lo the Sshermen a» a eoo-l groan* I for cod- 
Nun rock 18 on the soatb-west tafl of a hAak. which. excen<iinc from it 
26 miles in an easterly direction, then tam:i ^oath-ea^erlj for 1-5 m:le^> and 
ends with Dunnet head bearing S..S.E. | £. 22 miles. The western, rr.iildle, 
and soath-eaat portionaare termed the Nan, Skerrr, And Storm j bank<: the 
latter is so named from thick fogs and strong gale? being frequently expe- 
rienced upon it, even at tiraea when there is fine weather nearer the shore. 
The banks have from 25 to 30 fathoms of water upon them, and are com- 
posed of sand, stones, and broken shells. There are two islets. Stack skerry 
and Sule skerry, near their centre. 




Stack 8.K. i E. 2i miles. Stack N. J E. 3 miles. Stack E. i S. 6| mUcs. 

STACK SKERRY, a rock 120 feet above high water, lies E.f N. 
17 miles from Nun rock, with cape Wrath bearing S.W. by W., distant 
28^ miles, and Far-out head (the nearest land), S.W. \ S. 26^ miles. 
When seen from the southward, it subtends a very small angle, and appears 
from a distance like a vessel under sail. From the westward it has the 
appearance of a double rock. There is deep water close to, a depth of 
40 fathoms being found within 1^ miles to the southward of it. 

Stack skerry in the breeding season abounds with Solan geese, which 
are sought after and taken by the adventurous men of Lewis, who make a 
voyage to this solittiry rock every year in small open boats, leaving the 
Minch for the pui'pose in the month of June with the first fair wind. 

SULE SKERRY Hos N.E. by E. J E. 4i miles from Stack Skerry, 
tlio rooky bottom between having about 30 fathoms over it. As this rock 
Tory flat, and only 40 feet high, with several 
outlying rooks and projootions, some degree 
of oara iinaoeasary while sailing in its neigh- Sale Skerry, N.E. 7i miles. 
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bourhood. Its length, east and west, is 4^ cables, and its breadth 2 cables. 
As its geological formation is highly stratified gneiss, thrown up near the 
margin in sharp angular masses, landiug is extremely difficult ; it may be 
effected on the east side, though not without danger when there is any 
swell. The rock is covered with a profusion of rank grass, which forms a 
shelter for seals and sea-fowl of various descriptions ; the former are killed 
by a party who leave the mainland about the middle of October. 

Generally speaking, when in the vicinity of these rocks, or the neigh* 
bouring coast, no assistance can be obtained from fhe use of the lead, for 
the depths are great, and there is little variety in the nature of the bottom. 
By night, the bearings of the lights will be the best guide, and by day, the 
summits of conspicuous mountains, which even in the thickest weather are 
seen occasionally, are equally useful. 

CLASH CARNACH, a cove one mile to the south-eastward of 
cape Wrath, is used for landing stores for the lighthouse ; the intermediate 
coast consists of cliffs of a lower elevation. Here is a small pier and a 
storehouse, with road leading to the lighthouse, but the landing-place can 
only be used when the sea is moderately smooth. 

RERWICE BAIT, half a mile farther to the south-eastward, has a 
white sandy beach, and a shepherd's house near it. On the east side th^e. 
are many rocks lying a quarter of a mile from the shore, and one rock off 
Clomare head, the north-east point of the bay, called the Stuck of Cloe, is 
remarkable as resembling a ruined castle. The whole olP the rocks in the 
buy are cleared on their north side, by keeping Garve island in sight. 

GARVE ISLAND, a limestone rock 55 feet high, lies about 
4J miles to the eastward of cape Wrath, at 2 cables off-shore. In the 
narrow channel between, a depth of 4^ fathoms will be found by keeping 
close over to the island. At rather more than 3^ cabled N.W. by N. from 
the north-east end of Garve, is a rocky patch having only 12 feet over it at 
low water, with cape Wrath N^W. by W. J W. nearly 4 miles. To clear 
it, the highest part of Ben Hutich must be kept open of Far-out head 
S.E. J S. The surface of Garve is covered with a coarse grsLsa (plantago 
maritima), in which puffins and guillemots lay their eggs in great 
numbers. 

SCRIVIS BEN, a conspicuous feature of the mainland, imme- 
diately opposite Garve island, is a bare rounded summit of quartz, 1,200 feet 
high. Its northern face falls abruptly towards the sea, where it terminates 
in Cairn Learn point. All the little bays in front abound in turbot and cod. 
but the fisherman on this ^oast has to be constantly on his guard, for, even 
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with the water smooth, it is not uncommon for several snccessive rollers to 
tomble in npon the shore withont the slightest warning. 

KYLE of DURNESS is an irregular inlet or sea loch, 6 miles 
from cape Wrath, between Stoir point on the west, and Far-out point on 
the east, open to north-west gales, and, therefore, generallj an unsafe 
anchorage. The outer portion of the kyle runs in a southerly direction for 
1^ miles, and is one mile wide; it then narrows to half that breadth, and 
continues with a winding southerly and south-westerly course for 3J miles 
farther, where, at its head, Grudie water, Dionard river, and other mountain 
rivulets discharge themselves. 

Stoir point, on the western side of the entrance, is composed of a 
beautiful marble (white with red veins) that might be useful for ornamental 
purposes; immediately to the southward is a sandy bay, aud just beyond is 
a creek, protected by an islet called Loch-na-Moin, sometimes used by boats 
for shelter. A few hundred yards south of this is a storehouse and a small 
causeway to facilitate landing oil for the lighthouee at cape Wrath, to which 
it is connected by a good road, but it is only in fair weather that this 
landing-place can be used. Farther on, the shore is generally straight and 
rocky (granite), and is steeper than on the opposite side, particularly under 
Ben Namur, where is a ferry pier and a road to cape Wrath lighthouse. 
Far-out point, on the eastern shore, Ls a cliff 83 feet above high water, with 
several low-water rocks stretching out to nearly a cable from it. From 
here the coast has a southerly direction for 1^ miles, to the kirk and ancient 
house of Balnakill, and is sandy, with patches of rock, called the Clotte, 
mostly covered at high water ; within these a boat may be beached in 
safety when the bar cannot be crossed. The shore then turns abruptly to 
the W.N.W. for a mile, to the black isle of Salimur, where the contraction 
of the kyle takes place. This isle, which is a low patch of rocks 
S.S.W. ^ W. IJ miles from Far-out point, has near it a small cove, also 
called Salimur, where a few boats are hauled up ; it is available for their 
use during fine weather only. 

Couldale. — Beyond Salimur, the shore foims the pretty bay of 
Couldale, or Keoldale. At its west point is the ferry- pier, from whence 
the distance to the Parph side is a little over a third of a mile. The ferry is 
limited to passengers, who are conveyed at any time' of tide. The whole of 
this district is blue limestone, underlying a sandy soil covered with bent 
grass. Half a mile beyond Couldale are the ruins of a Pict tower, built of 
quaitz, aud 2 miles fSarther is the head of the loch. 

It has already been remarked that the kyle narrows considerably at 
1^ miles from its entrance. The outer or broad portion has a depth of 10 
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to 15 fathoms in it, decreasing towards the shore, but from its being open 
to north-westerly winds, and the swell sent home by them, it is entirely 
unfit for anchorage. The upper or narrow portion of the kyle is almost 
wholly occupied by sand, dry at low water, through which the discharge 
from the uplands maintains a small channel. The bar at the outlet of this 
channel is at the Black isle of Salimur ; it occasionally shifts, the water is 
seldom smooth upon it, and it is also subject to the heavy rollers which are 
a feature of this loch. 

In 1848, there were two channels across the bar, separated by a small 
bank, which dried at low water spring tides, at which time the eastern 
channel had 5 feet, and the western 2 feet in it, but as they both turned 
abruptly to the westward, towards a deep valley called the DhaU, at a short 
distance within the bar, a vessel using either of them would be subjected 
to the serious disadvantage of presenting her broadside to the sea. These 
may, therefore, be considered dangerous passages whenever there is a swell 
upon the coatnt. There is, however, generally a slack or hollow across the 
sand, about midway from either shore, the use of which is recommended 
wjienever the bar is in a bad state. It is desirable in this case to wait 
outside until the water has well flowed, and then, watching a favourable 
opportunity, to make a bold push across. The marks to be used are the 
west ferry-house, under Ben Namur, its apparent breadth open of Carnaig 
point, bearing S. by W. f W., until the old ferry-house (a ruined hut) near 
the Dhall, is over a narrow black cavern in Rhu-na-ball point, W. by S. J S. ; 
the course must then at once be altered to S.W. by W. J W., which will 
lead into smooth water. Immediately above Ehu-na-ball point, and close 
to the west shore, is a hole with a depth of 16 feet at low water, in which 
a vessel can barely swing with a scope of 20 fathoms of cable. Beyond this, 
the channel is tortuous and irregular, following the concavities of either 
shore, and no marks of any use to a stranger can be given. The kyle is 
not much used, for besides its general intricacy, it sometimes happens that 
vessels are detained for several weeks in it by prevalent winds. 

TIDES. — At Salimur, it is high water, full and change, at 7h. 38m. ; 
springs rise 14 feet 10 inches, neaps 11 feet. The tide stream runs strong 
while the banks are covering and uncovering, but it is scarcely perceptible 
at a short distance outside the bar. 




Far-oat head, the point W. by S. ^ S. 2^ miles. 

FAR-OUT HEAD is the north-eastern extremity of the same penin- 
sula of which Far-out point is the north-western. It is a bold triangular- 
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T^ <l««r «IJ 4M>|^ii!rY, it it mf^.tmrj to k<«p dke eztmnhj at F&r-ov: Le^ 

Tb^ wdPkrM/irn cssre of Sidioo, ue^j 3 miks from t2>e bc^ i« as the 
iutt'^ 4nr>4 <^ * 1^/01^ oairofr fifsore ia the hmetUmt nek. TLe dv^ra is in 
ikf^. ^impwtmtsutUf mto ^nte of mhich a stremm €9spdcs itself tLroogfa an 
<^ik^ iKt tfj« htAf^ of 8Q iieet, aikd if well warthj of an inspectiLA. The 
iliki Jt4fdf fia« jftffiftodUMha' tides, with a «helTing grmrelij fac^ch at its 
tMaid^ Mt$4 tm It Ium imiootb water, except when tb> wind blows directlj 
U$f it d/rmMf (jcetmu^mllff a comreoient stc^ping-place for herring boats ; 
24 fl/rfiiog \fiMtM and 8'S men \ft^l0ag to Smoo and Rii^wnd. 

LOCH ERIBOLL, 12 mile* from cape Wrath, and situated 
\miw*tett ttie kylhtt of lynrwjuH and Tongue, is a noble sheet of water, 9 miles 
Umn mtd av^^ra^n^ I \ rnileM in width, an^l, like these latter inlets, intersects 
ilM? iumniry in a HtmiU'WtnUsrly direction, but difiers from them in CTen- 
(fiinfr ifhynU'Ml feature.* 

l%i fmrriifdiatii entrance; to the loch between Whiten head, on the east 
Miite, and Dhu wkerry and Kloarig, rocky islet8 Ijing to the northwanl and 
•a#t ward of KiMfiond point, on the we^t tide, has a breadth of 1 ^ miles. The 
i$%nUtru Mlioro from Whiten hi^ml extends W.S.W. one mile to Birgoe head, 
ihm H»H»W» I W. tbrH$-quarters of a mile to Fresgil head ; the latter a cliff, 
iniMfll waMt«d by the fM;a, has a high dark cavern in its south face ; it then 
iumiUiimn on, bonding a little to the westward, for 2 miles to the mouth 
of thi) Hope, a Mtream which discharges the waters of loch Hope; both 
tnklng thoir namo from Ben Hope^ an imposing mountain in the imme* 
dlat« nolghbourhoodi elevated 8,000 feet above the sea. From this point 
ilia (soMNt iuiM a more westerly direction for one mile, contracting the breadth 
of tlut loch to three-quarters of a mile ; it then bends again south-west for 
1 1 mlluM to the islet promontory of Ardnachry, a little above which is the first 
Mftfo unchoragi) in the loch. Though joined to the main by a narrow neck 
ur gravelly iHthuiuH, Ardnachry has the appearance of an island from the 
apprtmoh t on its east side is u white house, the inn of Hailim or Houlim, 
from whleh a ferry is maintained to the opposite side of the loch. The 
Nhorts though Irregular, then pursues generally a W.S.W. direction for 
4 mlhm to the head of the loch, and is composed of stratified limestone, 



* Sp¥ Admimlty pltut of looh KriboU, No. 2,07 G, 8oalom<-S*5 inches, by Captain 
II, C. Otlvr. U.N.1 1844 I with oorrootloua to 1S6S. 
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rich in quality^ and producing a soil equally fitted for grazing or for 
agricultural purposes. Eriboll is a fishing station, the 48 men and the 
17 boats belonging to it being employed in the line fishery. 

Dhu Skerry. — The western side of the entrance to the loch is 
formed by a cluster of islets lying between the cave of Smoo and Bispond 
point, the outermost of which, Dhu Sherry, lies W, by N. J N., 2^ miles 
from Whiten head. This skerry is 1 J cables long in an East and West 
direction and 35 feet high. Off its west side are some rocks extending 
three-quarters of a cable, which are joined to the shore at low water. 

Ho&n Island, three-quarters of a mile long, and nearly a quarter of 
a mile wide, 3 cables from Dhu hkerry, has the same general direction. It 
is elevated from 60 to 70 feet, and is covered with grass. On this island is 
a half-tide spring, the only supply of water. 

Creuachan, the north-westernmost of the group, lies S.S.E. ^ E., 
nearly 3 J miles from Far-out head, and N. ^ W. 4 cables from the west 
end of Hoan island. It is a small round- topped rock, only 6 feet above 
high water, with a shoal patch a cable to the westward. 

Gull Skerry, S.W. ^ S. nearly half a mile from Creuachan, and W. 
by N. northerly 3 cables from the west end of Hoan island, is another rugged 
patch of rock, 27 feet above high water, nearly connected with the main ; low- 
water dangers extend from it, contracting the channel between itself on 
one side, and Creuachan and Hoan island on the other, to little more than 
2 cables. 

ElOUrig, E. ^ N. a quarter of a mile from Eispond point, and S. | W. 
ly\j^ miles from Dhu skerry, is another islet, much wrecked by the sea, not 
more than a cable in extent, elevated 43 feet above high water. 

Sparrow Rock. — Forming a triangle to the northward with 
Klourig and Kispond point, is a danger hitherto but little known, named 
Sparrow rock ; it is just awash at low water, and lies W.N.W. a quarter of 
a mile from the north end of Klourig. The marks for it are, Badlehavish 
house, just over Grave and Rispond points, bearing S. by W. J W. ; 
and the cave at Fresgil head, just shut in by the north end of Klourig, 
S.E. by E. i E. 

RISPOND POINT is low, and difficult to distinguish in hazy 
weather. Close within, is the little land-locked harbour of Kispond, 
enclosed by hills of gneiss and granite, which is the port for all the inter- 
vening country to cape Wrath ; the imports being principally coal, tar, 
and groceries ; the exports wool. At high water there is about 9 feet in 
it, but it dries at low- water springs. A few boats from the Moray firth 
employed in the long-line fishing, resort there, cod and ling being abundant 
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along the coast to the westward. A small rock, named the Kispond, on 
which several vessels have struck, dries 2 feet at low water ; and another^ a 
cable to the N.N.W., with 5 feet over it at low water, rather encumber the 
approach. 

From Rispond point the shore extends S.S.W. for one mile to Grave 
point, and then S.W. by W., and nearly straight, for 6 miles, to the head 
of the loch. The whole extent is of quartz ; and ascending from it is a 
noble range of mountains, which attain a maximum elevation of 2,620 
feet. 

There are several other islets besides those at the entrance already 
described, such as Skeir Bhuie, off the river Hope, and Buanach Cleat and 
Eilean Dhu, lying close to the western shore, just north of Airdnachry ; 
but the most important of them is Chorrie island, 2 miles from the head of 
the loch, and nearly equidistant from either shore. It is about the same 
size as Hoan island, three-quarters of a mile long, and nearly a quartcjr of a 
mile wide, and the highest part is 70 feet above high water. The name is 
supposed to be derived from cahar, froth of the sea. There is a clear channel 
on either side of it, that to the south-east being the widest and deepest. 

ANCHORAGES.— There are several anchorages in loch EribolL 
The first, under the south side of Hoan island, is protected from every 
wind but that from north-east. It is of great use in high winds from the 
south-westward, which sweep down the loch with violence, and render it 
impracticable for sailing vessels to reach the upper anchorages. The best 
berth is in 9 fathoms, with the west end of Dhu skerry, touching the east 
end of Hoan island, N.E. by E.^ E., and the west extremity of the latter 
island N.W. f W. In closing the anchorage under the above circum- 
stances, it is advisable to pass through the narrow channel to windward of 
Hoan island, rather than to work up from to leeward of Dhu skerry. 

Camas Bay. — The next anchorage is in Camas or Camusindain bay, 
on the south-east shore, 4 miles from Rispond, formed between Ardnachry 
islet and Stronian point. At the north-east end the holding-ground is 
said not to be good on account of the quantity of weed attached to the 
bottom, and it is, besides, particularly exposed to the weight of the south- 
west squalls. 

On the south-west side of the bay, however, safe and land-locked 
anchorage, in 8 and 9 fathoms, will be found, with the south end of Chorrie 
island just touching Stronian point, and the old ruin on the gravelly beach 
at the head of the bay S. J W. 

In closing this anchorage at night, if the sky is at all clear, the hollow 
in the adjacent hills, known as Balloch Mary should be distinguished, and 
kept on a S.E. bearing, until the proper depth of water is reached. 
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The upper anchorage, which is of considerable extent, is between 
Chorrie island and the head of the loch, where vessels may be berthed at 
pleasure in from 8 to 15 fathoms. This anchorage is land-locked ; but 
care must be taken to guard against accident in gales from the south-west- 
ward, for then the gusts rush with great violence down the ravines of 
Fionven (mountain of giants) and Spuno (hill of strength). 

Water, &C. — Water may be procured to the extent of 10 or 12 tons 
a day, by digging holes in the gravel near high-water mark at the south 
comer of Camas bay, near the ruined church ; this source never fails, even 
in the driest weather. A large supply may also be obtained from the 
numerous streams which hereabout fall into the loch. 

Meat may be procured at EriboU, but all vegetables are exceedingly 
scarce. 

At Camas bay is a convenient place for weather-bound vessels to 
check the rates of their chronometers. The ruin on the beach is in 
lat. 58° 28' 55'' N., and long. 4° 39^ 57" W., but it is to be observed that, 
as the sun does not attain a greater altitude than 8 or 9 degrees during the 
winter solstice, stars must then be used for the purpose. 

Directions. — In making loch EriboU, the bold mountains of Loyal 
and Hope will be first seen, and their shape varies but little between S.S.E. 
and S.S.W. bearings. By night, the bold cliffy appearance of Whiten 
head is a well-marked feature, particularly in approaching from tlie east- 
ward; and at such times Ben Kean na Binn, towering 1,243 feet above 
Kispond point will be distinctly seen before any of the low islands in front 
can be distinguished. 

Vessels from the westward should steer for Whiten head until to the 
eastward of Dhu skerry, and then shape a course up the loch. If from the 
eastward, it is not advisable to go nearer to Whiten head than half a mile, 
on account of the confused sea off it, and the variable squalls which inish 
down in S.W. and S.E. winds, while those from seaward do not blow home. 
If proceeding to the head of the loch, the deepest channel and the boldest 
shore are on the south-east side of Chorrie island ; but by keeping the 
coast near Whiten head midway between the north point of the island and 
Rhu Reniur point, the channel on the north-west side may be safely used. 

In working up the loch, care must be observed to avoid the foul ground 
stretching from Skeir Bhuie to the eastward, and also the baffling winds 
which rush down the valley of the Hope ; for this purpose, keep Ardnachry 
in sight. On the west side, both Dhu skerry and Klourig may be closed 
to a cable if necessary ; but when they have been passed, the east end of 
Hoan island must be kept open of Kispond pointy to avoid Rispond rock. 
From hence to Khu Reniur point, the coast is bold to within a cable ; 
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and afterwards all obstructions on the north-west shore may be avoided 
by keeping the coast near Whiten head in sight outside Khu Reniur 
point. 

It is not unusual for small vessels, with the wind off-shore, to pass inside 
of Hoan island and Klourig, whereby they have smoother water and save 
some distance; but, as the channel is narrow, irregular, and obstructed, and 
no good marks are available, it is not recommended. 

TIDES. — ^It is high water, full and change, Rispond, at 7h. 43m. ; 
springs rise 14 feet 10 inches, neaps 1 1 feet, and neaps range 7 feet 2 inches. 
The top of Rispond pier is 17 feet 3 inches above low water ordinary spring 
tides. In the loch, the tide stream is scarcely perceptible, but it sets with 
strength round Whiten head, and always in a north-easterly direction near 
the shore. 




Whiten head, and the Sisters, W. by S. J S. 1 J miles. 

WHITEN HEAD, already mentioned as the eastern boundary of 
the entrance to loch Eriboll, is a perpendicular double-headed cliff ; its 
western horn being 444 feet aud its eastern horn 502 feet, above high 
water. The former is of white stratified quartz, and is very conspicuous 
when touched by the rays of the sun in the evening. The eastern summit 
is of a dark slate colour, penetrated by numerous veins of red felstone, and 
at the line of demarcation between the two, but detached from the land, 
are two white pinnacled rocks, 173 feet high, named the Sisters. A rocky 
patch lies IJ cables length W. by N. J N. from the western horn of the 
head, and may be avoided by keeping Fresgil head in sight. 

From one mile outside Whiten head to one mile outside Stag rock, the 
course is N.W. J W. 13 miles ; to the same distance outside Strathie point, 
E. by S. § S. 17^ miles ; and to the entrance of the kyle of Tongue, 
S.E. i E. 6i miles. 

ThO COAST. — Continuing easterly for 4 miles to the bay of Melness, 
the coast consists of inaccessible cliffs, without any shelter even for boats ; 
at one spot only is it practicable to ascend the cliff, which attains in some 
places the height of 800 feet. A red promontory, 530 feet high, called 
Bodach Dearg, is very remarkable when seen standing out from the land, 
and at the distance of a cable off it is a small rock, 12 feet above high water, 
named the Crevan, from its resemblance to a creel. The bay of Melness, 
or Achuninver, the first indentation that occurs, has a clean sandy bottom. 
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gradually shelving to the beach. It is exposed to winds from N.E. and 
E.N.E., but a vessel in the winter of 1 84*3-44 ran in here and saved her 
crew. 

KYLE of TONGUE, the last inlet of importance which indents 
the north coast of Scotland, is 8 miles from loch Eriboll. Its entrance is 
not clearly defined ; but it may be assumed as commencing between Cnoc 
Glass (one of the horns of Melness bay) to the westward, and Roan island 
2^ miles to the eastward. From this line, the kyle runs in 7 miles to 
Kinloch water in a general S.W. by W. direction, but like that of Durness, 
a large portion of it is occupied by sand, with a narrow, bar-encumbered, 
channel meandering through it, and is generally unfitted for purposes of 
refuge. 

ROAN ISLAND is separated from Torrale head, the nearest point 
of the mainland, by a deep and clear channel half a mile wide named the 
kyle of Rannoch. 

The island and islets connected with it, 3^ miles in circumference, rise 
to the height of 245 feet, and the geological structure is sandstone con- 
glomerate, much indented to the north and north-west by exposure to the 
waves of the Atlantic. To the north-east are shelving rocks, and to the 
eastward perpendicular difis, while the south side is steep, with a few 
shelving rocks off the south-east point. The haven, where boats may land 
on a gravelly beach at all times, except in gales from the eastward, is \ of 
a mile from the south-west end of the island. Near the top of the cliff 
is a well of excellent water, and the houses of the seven families, to which 
the population is limited, are immediately above the haven. Population 73 
in 1881. 

Except at its north-east end, where a sunken rock, named the Foul, lies 
out 80 yards from the shore, and the bay on the west side, which is foul, 
Roan island may be approached everywhere to half a cable. 

From Torrale head, the shore gradually rounds to the W.S.W. for 2^ 
miles. A point of rock lies out half a cable from the head ; half a mile 
further west is the Black rock of Slatel and its adjoining patch, and another 
rock three-quarters of a mile on, named Skeir Bodach, lies out nearly 
three-quarters of a cable from the main, and covers at 12 feet ; with these 
exceptions the shore is free from dangers, and may be approached to a 
cable. 

Port Scallomie is nearly 2 miles from Torrale head. This cove, 
within some high and low water rocks running parallel to the shore, has 
been improved by the erection of a quay and protecting kant, having within 
it 6 feet at low water, and sufficient space for a number of small vessels. 
On account of its character, and the protection afforded it by covering 
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islands, it seeniB well adapted for a stopping place for ateamers. A few 
detached cottages on the rising groond above the harbour are inhabited bj 
fishermen, who are also pilots for Tongue bar. Scallomie and Couldackie 
possess 3 fishing boats, emplojing 10 men. 

From port Scallomie the shore continues for a mile in the same directioD to 
Vrecdan head, where the kyle is contracted 
XI to about three-quarters of a mile in width. 

One and a half mite beyond, a long narrow 
tongue (from whence the kyle takes its 
name) projects in a W. by N. J N. direc- 
tion ; at its inner end is a small octagonal 
building with slated roof, named the watch- 
house, from which signals are made for 
the ferry-boat, and at its western extremity 
is the ferry-pier, admitting vessels of 
14 feet to lie alongside at high water, and 
beyond is a small islet, connected to the 
FCTTywatch-hoQBe. y^^^^^ ^^ ^ causeway of stones, for the 

use of passengers by the ferry. The kyle is thus narrowed to a long 
cable. Near the Tongue is Tongue house, formerly the residence of the 
chief of the clan Mackay, a maaston situated in the midst of well-kept 
grounds and plantations ; and immediately behind are the noble emi- 
nences Ben Tongue and Cnoc Vrecdan, rising to nearly 1,000 feet above 
high water. 

Tongue ferry is the property of the Duke of Sutherland, and is worked 
by a boat and four men ; the boat lies over on the western shore, as being 
the steeper one, bnt when required on the opposite side, a flag is hoisted 
at Tongue watch-house. 

A little above the ferry is a productive cockle bed of several acres, 
which ig strictly preserved for the use of the poor of the district, who 
mainly depend upon it. 

A mile from the Tongue is the village of the same name, or, as it is 
sometimes termed, EirkbolL It is pleasantly situated on a rising ground, 
and consists of a kirk, manse, and about a dozen houses. There is a road 
from hence to Golspie, and the mails are conveyed twice a week. 

From castle Yarrich, or Barroch, a square building of great antiquity, 
on a hill opposite the village, the kyle continues upwards for 2 j miles to 
the water of Kinloch at its head, and the shore is generally precipitous, 
with patches of birch growing in the hoUows. 

Like loch EriboU, the kyle of Tongue has a group of islets on the western 
side, fronting the shore from Cnoc Glass to Aii-d Skinned point; the 
nortbemmost is Hooil island, just disjoined from the shore. Haifa mile 
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to the south-east of Melness bay, l>etween HooU island and Cnoc Glass, is 
port y arcing, a small bay and herring-curing station, partly sheltered by 
the island. 

RABBIT ISLANDS, a group farther to the south-eastward, 
that bound the entrance and partly protect Tongue bar from the north- 
ward, extend 1^ miles in a south-west and north-east direction, and 
are only separated from Aird Skinned point by a channel which is nearly 
dry at low water. They are four in number, and the two largest (each a 
mile in circumference) are covered with bent and grass sufficient for the 
support of a few sheep. The only good landing-place (port Margaret) 
is on the south part of Middle island; the group is uninhabited, and 
has no water. 

TALMIN BAY, a mile to the southward of Hooil island, and 
protected eastward by Rabbit islands, is an indent in the main just 
without Aird Skinned point. Talmin is a fishing station, and together 
with Portrasgo, owns 23 boats and 95 men. Small vessels anchor well 
up in the west corner of it in 23 feet, and other make fast to a ring in 
Ellen Craggie, a small islet closely adjoining, where they are land-locked 
in a depth of about 12 feet ; but it is manifestly no place for strangers ; 
while the barred channel between Rabbit islands and Aird Skinned point 
prevents vessels caught in the bay, in north-east gales from seeking shelter 
in the kyle. 

There are two dangers to be avoided in entering the bay ; the outermost 
is the Skerries, a low patch of rock from 2 to 3 feet above high water, and 
on which the sea always breaks, extending collectively in an E.N.E. and 
W.S.W. direction for 2^ cables, and within and rather west of midway 
between Hooil island and North Rabbit island. The other is a small half- 
tide rock, lying out a cable from Portne Henish point ; this may be cleared 
by keeping the north tangent of Roan island shut in by the north tangent 
of North Rabbit island. 

From Aird Skinned point, the west side of the kyle, following the 
general direction of the opposite shore, rises irregularly into hills of 
300 feet in height, for the most part bare of cultivation, and having 
between them several small lochs. Between Aird Skinned point and 
the ferry are several hamlets and detached houses; Melness house, the 
southernmost one, is upon a rising ground, 200 feet high, and is rather 
conspicuous. 

The entrance to the kyle is divided into two channels by David bank, 
directly abreast Aird Skinned point, and the bar, connecting the bank with 
the eastern sand spit, is of a horse-shoe form, and liable to shift during 
gales of wind. The intricacy of the navigation of the kyle is such that no 
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stranger should be so incautious as to use it without the aid of a pilot. 
The following directions may, however, be found of service when a pilot 
cannot be procured. 




Roan island, north-west end, S.W. bj W. f W. 6j m. 



ANCHORAGE. — Fair anchorage for small vessels will be found 
opposite a sandy bay, connecting Middle and South Rabbit islands, in 
23 feet water, with Hooil island showing in the interval between the two, 
or with the south-east tangent of Middle Rabbit island touching Meal 
Chalm, the remarkable lump at the northern extremity of Roan island ; the 
eastern side of the bay, however, is foul for half a cable out. The approach 
to this stopping place alon^ the east side of the Rabbit group is free of 
danger, and vessels using the anchorage, forced to slip in bad weather, 
may run into the kyle directly there is water over the bar. 

Directions. — ^In coming from the eastward, and having sighted 
Cairn Down, a white sandy hill 373 feet high, at the head of Naver bay, 
a course may be shaped for Meal Chalm, or for the south of the island^ to 
pass through kyle Rannoch, as convenient. 

From the westward, the kyle is not so perceptible, as the Rabbit islands, 
Hooil island, and Cnoc Glass, are not readily distinguished from one 
another, but as Roan island is neared, the rocky head of Cnoc Vrecdan 
will point it out. 




Watch-house, in one with rocky peak near Cairn Vadue, S.W. by W. 

The bar is closed when Talmin kirk comes over Aird Skinned point, 
N.W. \ W., and the mark for leading over it in 3 feet at low water is 
Tongue ferry watch-house, in line with a rocky peak on the east side of 
Cairn Vadue, S.W. by W., keeping these objects on till Talmin quarry 
comes over Aird Skinned point (the mark for being within the bar) • 
Nab house will then be seen over a small sandy bay within Vrecdan head 
S.W. by S. ; keep them so till within half a cable of the sandy bay, when 
the shore may be skirted at the same distance with safety. 



Note. — ^Neither Nab house nor Strathmore hill are on sheet VI. Scotland, or in the 
original. The bearings, therefore, cannot be verified. 
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The western channel, from being more sheltered by the Rabbit islands, and 
having more water at its entrance, is often taken by boats and small vessels 
when the eastern channel is impracticable, but as it is necessary in using it 
to make a sharp turn to the south-east, it cannot be recommended for long 
vessels. The leading mark for it is Tongue watch-house, in line with the 
hill of Strathmore, S. W. f W. ; or the highest part of North Rabbit island 
seen to the westward of the highest part of Middle Rabbit island, until Nab 
house is under Ben Tongue ; then steer S.E. by S. for Cnoc Vrecdan, taking 
care not to shut in any of the houses of Couldackie until Nab house is over 
the sandy bay, when proceed as before. 

If bound to Tongue pier, the shore may be kept aboard to half a cable, 
until abreast the corner of Tongue house plantation, when Slatel point, 
kept a little open of Vrecdan head, will lead up to the pier outside the 
stones skirting the shore. But to proceed up the kyle from abreast Nab 
house, the course is N.W. by W. \ W., westerly, for nearly a mile towards 
Killoch quarry, after which a W. by S. ^ S. course leads up to the west 
ferry-pier. A little above Tongue islet, and abreast the pier, is a hole in 
the channel with 47 feet in it at low water, where a vessel might readily 
be moored. 

TIDES. — It is high water, full and change, at port Scallomie, at 
7h. o3m. Ordinary springs rise 15 feet 2 inches, neaps 10 feet 9 inches. 
The tidal stream in the kyle of Rannoch sets to the eastward until 2^ hours 
after high water by the shore, and at the latter part of the ebb the westerly 
stream through the same channel, meeting that out of the Tongue, raises 
a dangerous sea for boats, particularly off Torrale head. 

From Roan island, Strathie point bears E. | S. 10 miles. The inter- 
mediate coast is clear at 2 cables off, and is deeply indented by several 
bays, in which the weight of both flood and ebb may be avoided. 

NEAVE or CO'OMB ISLAND.— Continuing on from the 
kyle of Tongue, the first object to be described is Neave island, a mile 
from Roan island, the eastern portion of the kyle of Rannoch intervening. 
This island is rugged, about a mile in circumference, and 230 feet high. 
On the north side, the alternate and nearly vertical strata of rose-coloured 
quartz and mica-slate rock give it a peculiar striped appearance. On its 
south side is a small bay, in which boats may land at all times, whatever 
the wind ; and there is also anchorage off it for small vessels over a sandy 
bottom. A channel half a cable wide, with 7 feet in it, separates the island 
from the main, and the leading mark through is the south summit of Aird 
hill, touching Mas-na-baal point, S.E. \ E. 

Immediately within Neave island, upon the main, is Skerra, a small boat 
harbour, defended by a ridge of rooks barely covered at high-water springs, 
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but it is open to the northward. At Skerra, isle Roan, and Torrisdale, 
23 boats and 85 men are employed in the fisheries. 

NAVER BAY, » mile and a half to the south-eastward of Neave 
island, and contained between Torrisdale and Aird points, is nearly three- 
quarters of a mile broad and deep. Near the shore, at its head, is the 
remarkable hill, Cairn Down, already alluded to. This object is of rock, with 
a covering of sand, and on its summit are the remains of a IMctish hou^e. 
The bay is sandy, and entirely free from danger, but in stormy wdather, tb^ 
sea breaks at a considerable distance from the shore. « 

The river Borgie discharges itself in the south* west angle of the bay, and 
the Naver in the south-eastern. On both rivers there are important salmon 
fisheries. They ai'e difficult of entry even in the finest weather, for a 
breaking sea sets in when least expected ; lauding at such times may be 
efiected in Pigeon cove, or inside Bay rocks under Aird point, but as 
these latter cover at 6 feet flow, they afiord no protection after half-tide. 

F ARR B AT) 2 miles from Neave island, is only separated from Naver 
bay by Aird point, while it is bounded to the eastward by Aird Beg point. 
The bay runs in a south-east direction, and is three-quarters of a mile deep, 
and half a mile wide. At its head is a sandy strand, and a little within, 
and at the foot of some steep hills, are the kirk and manse of Farr, objects 
which somewhat relieve the otherwise desolate appearance of the shore. 

Two small openings among the rocks form the port of Farr on the east 
side of the bay, and Meeting port on the west side, which are both used by 
herring boats in the fishing season, and possess 7 boats with 45 men ; but 
they are not considered safe as landing-places, except in easterly or off- 
shore winds. 

Parr Point, the rugged foot of Seine More, projects northerly three- 
quarters of a mile beyond Aird Beg point ; and frona Farr point, Kirtomy 
point, the next prominent headland, is E. ^ S. 2 miles. 

EIRTOMT BAY is contained between the two last-mentioned 
points ; the shores bounding it are more ragged than the other portions of 
this rugged coast. It is 2 miles wide, by a mile deep, and free from 
danger^ but on its south and south-west sides, low water and sunken rocks 
extend out for some distance. The ruins of Borve or Borwe castle, said to 
have been built in the eleventh centuiy, stand on a peninsula upon the 
west side of the bay, and beneath is a natural arch 200 feet in length, men- 
tioned by Pennant as being " one of the most cui-ious perhaps in the known 
world." 

Kirtomy harbour is in the south-east comer of the bay, about one mile 
from Kirtomy point. It is formed to the north-west by a narrow islet and 
a ledge in continu^tioi^ from it, and to the south-east by the Bl^k rocks, 
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a flat mass upon which the swell bursts and expends itself. In this cove, 
a boat, may, with management, be saved in the worst weather ; the great 
difficulty, however, is to round the end of the islet without allowing the 
broken water upon it to All the boat, and at the same time to avoid the 
Black rocks. Having passed this danger, the islet must be kept close 
aboard, and smooth water will be found upon the east side of a long tongue 
of flat rocks, which projects from the gravelly beach at the head of the 
harbour ; 7 fishing boats and 30 men belong to it. 

Another landing-place closely adjoining, with a gravelly beach and curing 
house, and where 8 or 10 boats are generally hauled up, is used in fine 
weather, but the entrance is narrow and rocky. The burn of Kirtomy 
divides East and West Kirtomy hamlets, consisting of a few straggling huts 
and villages. 

From Foelsane head, a third of a mile from Kktomy point, and standing 
rather in advance of it, Strathie point bears E. ^ N. 4^ miles. The inter* 
vening coast is deeply indented and varied in feature. 

ARMADALE BAT) half a mile wide and deep, is between Harbour 
and Ardringlass points at the head of the bight. In it there is neither 
shelter nor landing-place for boats, and the sea in northerly gales break in 
8 fathoms, a depth outside the line of the points. 

The port of Armadale is a smaller inlet, a quarter of a mile to the west- 
ward of the bay. The landing is on a gravelly beach, partially defended to 
the north-east by a few detached rocks, but it is open to the northward. 
Above, on a miserable piece of land, is the Bal or village of Armadale, a 
term often applied in the highlands to half-a-dozen detached cottages. 
Armadale is a fishing station, and 14 boats with 23 men belong to it. 
Population, 2,642, 1881, 

Margaret rocks, lying out 1^ cables from the shore, and one-third of a mile 
to the eastward of the Ardringlass point, cover at one-third flood ; they can 
scarcely be considered other than boat dangers. 

Boza island, its summit shaped like the roof of a house, with grass sufficient 
for a few sheep, is one third of a mile farther on. Aided by some rocks which 
nearly connect it with the main, it afibrds tolerable shelter in northerly 
gales ; but the entrance from the south-west is difficult, on account of the 
breach of the sea upon that end of the island. One mile farther on, and ^ a 
mile from Strathie point, are Glass islands, with some half- tide rocks, upon 
which the sea generally breaks, lying a cable outside them. 

STRATHIE POINT, projecting boldly from the coast, is 1 15 feet 
high, a toe as it were of the higher ground within ; the exact termination, 
however, is a rocky islet (Garbh-eilean) which is steep-to. When the 
point is first seen from the eastward it appears as a succession of small 
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islands. Its eastern face, extending 8. by W., is both straight and steep, 
and as the tidal stream is always setting along it to the northwards vessels 
bound to the westward will avoid the flood under its deflecting influence, 
or they may anchor under it well to the southward. 

From Strathie point to Brims ness is E. by S. J S. lOf miles, and to 
Dunnet head E. by S. 20J miles. 

Strathie bay or sands, between the east face of the point and Ballygill 
head, is about half a mile broad. The sand-hills within rise on an average 
to 205 feet above high water ; the parish burial ground is on the highest 
of them. One and a half miles farther east, the bold granite headland 
Rhu-na-Eligh attains to the height of 260 feet, and is thus a well-marked 
object, Strathie is also a Ashing station, and owns 6 boats and 35 men. 

PORT SKERRA, three-quarters of a mile to the eastward of Rhu- 
na-Kligh, and at the north-west horn of Melvichbay, is covered by two pro- 
jecting spurs of red granite and some low-water rocks, but not so thoroughly 
as to prevent heavy seas breaking into the harbour in northerly and north- 
westerly gales. Port Skerra point, on the west side of the harbour, com- 
posed of sandstone overlying red granite, has a large rock, the Stag of port 
Skerra, lying off it a cable, which covers at 6 feet flow. Twenty-nine 
fishing boats belong to the place, employing 81 men and boys. 

BIGHOUSE or MELVICH BAT, into which the river 
Halladale discharges itself, is about three-quarters of a mile broad and 
deep, having its head skirted by grass-covered sand-hills, which rise in some 
instances to 115 feet in height. The coast road, owing to the steepness of 
the ravines, here takes a southerly direction, and strikes the Halladale 
1^ miles from the sea, the communication across the river being maintained 
by a chain ferry-boat, in connexion with which there is a good inn at the 
village of Melvich, on the western slope of the ravine. The mansion of 
Bighouse, to which the bay owes its name, formerly a family seat of the 
Mackays, stands on a low grassy peninsula, a short distance within the 
outlet of the river. Population of Melvich 259 in 1881. 

Rlm-Iia-tor, forming the eastern boundary of Bighouse bay, is a bold 
rounded headland of transition slate alternating with limestone, the foot 
of the cliff being protected by low-water rocks extending out about half 
a oablew One mile farther is the singular goe of Drumhallastain, formed 
by an islet and a narrow peninsula, and notable for the northern termination 
of the march walls or boundary between Sutherland and Caithness, which 
runs from the goe in a south-westerly direction. The whole shore from 
Rhu-na-Tor to Sandside, though formerly a well-wooded and romantic 
tract, is now an uncultivated and dreary waste of hills and steep ravines, 
covered with short heather and coarse grass. 
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SANDSIDE BAT, 4 miles to the eastward of Bigfaouse bay, and 
the bead of the bight between Strathie point and Brims nese, ia about half 
a mile broad and deep. Its western boundary is Sandeide point, an 
overhanging cli£Fof stratified argillaceous slate 142 feet high, fronted by 
two rocks called the Stage, or Clettes of Sandside ; they are half a cable 
outside the point, and are visible at high-water neaps. The head of the 
bay is occupied by a considerable breadth of siliceous sand, and the country 
at the back begins to change from the sharp-topped granitic hills of 
Sutherland to the undulating transition hills of Caithness. Sandside house, 
the residence of the proprietor, surrounded by a high wall and plantations, 
is on a rising ground a litde to the westward. 

Sandside harbour, about the middle of the west shore of the bay, is 
formed by two well-built piers, and is partly sheltered by a reef of rocks 
which intercepts the force of the sea ; the entrance &ces east, and is 
secured by booms. The water barely leaves the piers at low-water springs, 
and the harl>our, originally formed for the encouragement of the herring 
fishery, will accommodate about 80 boats ; 4 boats and 10 men belong 
to it. 

From Sandside, the trend of the coast changes from E.S.E. to £. by N.^ N. 
to Brims ness, and consists generally of low dark cliffs with ledges pro- 
jecting From them to about 2 cables off. These will nil be cleared by 
keeping the hill of Shebster (lying 2 miles inland) in sight. Near Brims 
ness is CroBskirk bay, small, rocky, and unsheltered, into which the water 
of Forss discharges itself. 

BRIMS NSS8, 4^ miles from Sandside bay, and a salient point 
with respect to the coast on either side of it, is, to the westward, a cliff 
80 to 90 feet above high water, while to the eastward it gradually descends 
into a low point, on which there is a cairn, and the ruins of an andent 
chapel and burial-ground. 




on with vest tail of Forss Mil, S. uy W. 
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From this low point, a ledge, named the Whale's Back, dries oat in a 
north-easterly direction for a little more than 2 cables, with 4} fathoms 
npon it at double that distance, when the depth suddenly increases to 
8 and 10 fathoms. The mark for clearing it is, Dwarwick head, the 
southern tail of Dunnet land, open of Spear head, S.E. by E. ^ E., easterly ; 
and when abreast it. Brims house will be on with the west tail of Forss 
hill, S. by W. The rate of spring tides round the point is about 3 knots 
per hour, with a tendency, both on flood and ebb, to set over the tail of the 
ledge, and as this causes a high and dangerous sea in strong winds, it is 
prudent not to borrow too closely upon it. 13 fishing boats and 20 men 
belong to Brims and Crosskirk. 

The COAST.— From Brims ness to Holburn head is E. by S. f S. 
4 miles, the coast gradually becoming: moi*e pecipitous, until, under Bnms 
hill the black slaty cliffs are 300 feet high, and so continue nearly to 
Holburn head ; the whole coast being clear at a distance of 2 cables. 
Abreast, at 2 miles in the offing, the stream continues to run to the east- 
ward, 2^ hours after high water upon the shore. 

Just under Brims house, on the eastern side of the ness, is a small boat 
harbour, the port of Brims, valuable as a landing-place for fishing boats, 
and also for shelter, when they are caught to leeward in a nortli-east wind, 
and unable to get into Thurso. The beach is of gi'avel, and may be taken 
in nearly any weather, by keeping Brims house on a south-westerly bearing, 
so as to avoid the broken water upon the ness ledge. 

Near the brink of an overhanging cliff, 200 feet high, just to the east- 
ward of Spear head, and half a mile from Holburn head, is a small but 
conspicuous monument, erected to indicate the spot from whence the late 
Commander Slater is supposed to have fallen, while engaged upon the 
Admiralty survey of the coast. To this indefatigable officer we are in- 
debted for the surveys of the eastern sea-board of Scotland and its harbours. 
A little to the eastward of the monument is the Clett, or Holburn island, 
a singular detached mass, placed at a distance from the coast in some of 
the old charts ; it is, however, in no direction seen clear of the land, and 
this inaccuracy has deceived many who have taken shelter in Scrabster 
road for the first time. 

HOLBURN HEAD, a cliff 100 feet high, and steep-to, is the 
western point of Thurso bay, which turns abruptly to the south-west- 
ward for half a mile, to where the cliff ends in a low point named Little 
head. The farm-house of Holburn is perched on the rising ground 
immediately above the latter, and is a marked object in the approach from 
the eastward. 
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LIGHT. — The white light-house which stands on Little head shows a 

flashing light every 10 seconds^ bright^ towards Pentland firth and Thurso 

bay until it bears N.N.E., then red in the direction of Scrabster road. The 

light is 75 feet above high water, and is visible from a distance of 14 miles 

in clear weather. 

THURSO BAT, included between Holburn and Dunnet heads, 
though irregular in form, may be assumed as 4 miles broad and 2 miles 
deep. The depth averages from 15 to 20 fathoms over a bottom variously 
composed of sand, sand with black specks, shells, and, nearer the shore, 
rock. The only exception to the general depth is the Grounds, a rocky 
patch one mile to the eastward of Holburn head, with 8 fathoms over 
it, upon which the sea breaks heavily in north-westerly gales. The marks 
for the shoalest part of it are, the highest part of Brims ness, just open of 
Spear head, W. by N..^ N. ; and Springfield farm, over Thurso castle, 
S.S.W. I W. The entire margin of Thurso bay is free from danger at a 
distance of 2 cables, except near the mouth of the water of Thurso, where 
the foreshore is rather more extended.* 

THURSO, at the mouth of Thurso water, and 1^ miles within 
Holburn head, is opposite Scrabster road. The town is clean, and 
regularly built on a flat about 20 feet above high water, and the hand- 
some square tower of the kirk, the spire of the free kirk, and the 
cupola of the academy, are well-marked objects from every part of the 
bay. Population 4,055 in 1881. Thurso is undergoing extension and 
improvement, and is keeping pace with its prosperous trade in Caithness 
^\\g^, or paving stones, which has sprung up of late years, and for which 
the harbour accommodation is inadequate. A steam-vessel plies daily 
between Thurso and Stromness. 

The river (a fresh-water stream) skirts the town to the eastward, and 
vessels under 10 feet lie and discharge their cargoes upon a steep beach 
within its mouth ; but they take the ground at low water, and at times lie 
very uneasy. The channel from sea is marked by pile beacons on each 
side, through which a boat, by watching a smooth, may generally effect a 
landing in safety. Thurso castle, a modernized building and the seat 
of the Sinclairs, stands opposite the town on the east side of the river's 
mouth. 

A Life-boat is stationed at Thurso. 



♦ See Admiralty plan of Thurso bay, including Scrabster road and Bunnet bay, 
No. 1,783, scale, »i=i3'0 inches, by Captain H. C. Otter, and Commander Slater, 
K.N., 1844 ; with corrections to 1867. 
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SCRABSTER ROAD, a common anchorage in westerly gales for 
vessels bound to the westward, is at the south-west corner of Thurso baj, 
immediately within Little head, from which the shore turns and trends 
westerly for half a mile, and then southerly towards Thurso, forming a small 
bay, which affords shelter in all winds, it being protected to the eastward by 
the Dunnet land, and from the northward, when well in, by Little bead. In 
E.N.E. gales an uneasy short sea sets into the road, but vessels are seldom 
driven ashore by winds from that quarter, which is due, no doubt, to an 
undertow or return current which then sets out of the bay. After north- 
west gales, a sudden change to the north-east brings in a heavy swell, 
making the anchorage unpleasant ; and should a vessel be lying upon the 
south side of the road and well out, she will be liable to be driven on the 
rocks under the Bishop's palace. 

Twenty-seven fishing boats, manned by 69 men and boys, belong to 
Thurso and Scrabster. 

From Scrabster a steamer plies daily (excepting on Sundays) to Scapa 
and Stromness in the Orkney group. 

ANCHORAGE. — The best anchorage in Scrabster road is with 
Holburn house bearing N. by W. J W., and nearly end on, about a cable 
from the shore in five fathoms ; from whence Holburn head and the west 
part of Hoy will be shut in by Little head. A hawser may then be made 
fast to one of the rings in the rocks, or the vessel may be moored with 
30 or 40 fathoms to each anchor. The bottom is blue clay, and there is 
little stream through the road. 

There is a pier 100 yards long a quarter of a mile within Little head, 
and a broad well-built quay extends to the westward from the inner end of it. 
Here is an inn, and several houses or sheds where slate is cut, and exporteil 
in large quantities to London and other places. Steamers may obtain 
English coal, but the only water to be procured is from a small run, which 
yields scarcely a ton a day. 

The foot of the quay-wall dries at low-water springs, but vessels drawing 
8 feet can lie afloat at the pier at all times ; any swell in the bay, however, 
causes a considerable run to be thrown in, and it is then better to swing 
off to an anchor. 

Rockets and lines are kept here. 

DUNNET BAY, in the south-east corner of Thurso bay, is of the 
same general form as Scrabster and Thurso roads, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the broad foreground, Clardon head. The size of this bight, 
3 miles deep by If miles wide, led to confusion and loss before the lighthouse 
on Dunnet head was erected, for, as the low sand-hills at the head are 
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indistinct in bas.j weather, tbe opening was mistaken for that of Pentland 
firtli, and the cliffs of Dunnet for those of Hoy. It is welt in such circum- 
stances to know that the tide b always rather slact, or setting out to the 
northward on the east side of the bay, which is therefore the best side to 
work upon, remembering that the cliffs thereabouts have fallen in many 
places, rendering the shore unsafe to approach within a distaDce of 2 
cables. 

But as few merchant Tessels would be able to contend against the heavy 
swell, which rolls in iq westerly gales, the only chance of saving life and 
property is to run ashore upon the beach in the south-east comer of the 
bay, opposite the village of Dunnet, where the projection of Dwarwick 
head causes a smooth, when no other portion of the shore can be approached 
Five boats and 26 men and boys belong to Dimnet. 

Murkle bay and Castle-hill harbour are both on the south-west margin 
of Dunnet bay. The former affords a little shelter in 10 or 12 feet at low 
water. The latter is a small private pier harbour, dry at low water, and 
owned by J. C. Traill, Esq., of Battar and Castle-hill, from which about 
6,000 toDS of flagstones are shipped annually. The condition of the vill^e, 
and also of tbe inhabitants, affords 

pleasing evidence of the thriving r ^ 

character of their trade. -■■"■ j, ' -^d-^iT!^-. 

Thirteen fishing boats with 59 
men and boys belong to Murkle and 
Castle'hill. 




DUNNET HEAD, the most™ 
northerly part of the mtunlond of 
Scotland, the south-western point of ~'^~i 

Pentland firth, and tbe eastern Dvinnet hi 

boundary of Thurso bay, is a perpendicular cliff of horizontal beds of fi-ee- 
stone, rising in places to the height of 300 feet. A signal station has been 
established on Dunnet head in connexion with the postal telegraph system. 
Shipowners desiring reports should send instructions to Lloyd's. 

LIGST. — On the north salient point stands the lighthouse, which 
exhibits a wltite fixed light, 346 feet above the 
sea at high water, and which may be seen 24 
miles off in clear weather, or as far as Strathie 
point to the westward, and 9 miles beyond 
Fentland skerries to the eastward. 

From Dunnet head are the following bearings oimnet head lighthous 
anddistancee:— St. John's point, S.E. by£. i^E. 
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• 5j miles; Cantick head, E. by N. } N. 10^ miles ; Bora head, N. by E.^E. 
12i miles; Stack skerry, N.W. | N. 41 miles; Nnn rock, N.W. | W. 
51 miles ; and cape Wrath (Stag) W. by N. | N. 50j mUes. 

TIDES.— It ia high water,full and change, in Scrabster road (Thurso), 
at 8fa. 28m. ; springs rise 13^ feet, neaps 9^ feet, and ne^w range 6 feet. 
In Thurso bay, the firat of the flood stream from the westward sets nmod 
Holburn head at low water by the shore, and runs into Scrabster road for 
2 hours afterwards. It then rnns the reTeree way from LitUe head to 
Holburn head for the remainder of the flood and ebb.. When out as far aa 
the Grounds, or while the Cletc is in eight, the flrst of the flood streun 
b^fins at low water by the shore, and runs towards Clanlon head; it 
skirts the perpendicular shore from Rough head to Dunnet head ; is pro- 
jected from thence outwardly for half a mile, when it trends easterly, and 
becomes merged in the Pentland firth tide. Where the Clett is shot in by 
Holburu head, there is but little stream at any period of the tide. 

After high water by the shore, the ebb stream turns south -westerly in an 
opposite direction towards Clardon bead, and crosses Thurso bay at a 
slow rate until low water. 

Wreck -marking Vessels. — When lightrTessels or other craft 
are placed to mark the position of wrecks, they will be distinguished aa 
follows, in order that mariners may be able to learn on which side of them 
they should go :— 

Vessels marking wrecks will have their lop sides 
coloured green, and will exhibit — 

By Day — Thi-ee balls from a yard, 20 feet above 
the sea ; two placed vertically on the side that 
shipping may safely pass, and one on the other 
side. 

By Night. — Three ^ed white lights, mmilarl; 
^ arranged, but the ordinary riding light will not be 
shown. 

Mariners will thus know on sighting a wreck-marking vessel that she is 
thus employed ; and they should pass on that side of her on which the two 
balls or two lights are shown. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PENTLAND FIRTH. 
Variation, 20° 40' West, in 1886. 



FENTLAND FIRTH, the strait separating the Orkneys from 
the mainland of Scotland, may be described as bounded to the westward by 
a line joining Dunnet head to Tor ness in Hoy, and to the eastward by 
the meridian passing through the Pentland skerries, being about 13 miles 
in length, and having an irregular width of 6 miles. It is a passage 
common to vessels engaged in the American, Baltic, and coasting trades in 
their outward and homeward voyages, and hence a thorough acquaintance 
with its navigation is of great importance, particularly as it is attended 
with special difficulties, arising from the rapidity of the tide-streams 
setting through the firth, and the high and dangerous sea at times resulting 
therefrom. 

Frecautions.— Before entering upon a detailed description of this 
strait, a few precautionary observations will be offered, and then the 
order which has hitherto been observed will be continued : first its shores 
and dangers, with the tidal sets and eddies will be described, after which 
general directions will be given for using the passage under the varied 
circumstances in which the mariner may be placed, and followed by remarks 
on the tidal streams. 

It is necessary to remember that there are two headlands named Brims 
ness in the western part of the firth, one on the Caithness shore 4 miles 
west of Scrabster and the other on Hoy island (Orkneys) ; also that there 
are two dangers named Lother or Louther at the eastern end of the firth, 
one the Lother reef off the south-west points of South Ronaldsay, the other 
the Louther skerry being one of the Pentland skerries. 

As there are no licensed pilots for the Pentland firth, impositions take 
place, which sometimes lead to serious consequences ; during the fishing 
season, in particular, it is necessary to be guarded in accepting the seiTices 
of any one, for then many of the fishermen competent to act as pilots are 
absent, and on the signal being made for assistance, the first person within 
reach, perhaps a shoemaker or a farm servant, pushes on board, trusting 
that good luck or a bre^e will take them through in safety. Should, 
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howeyer, a calm occur, and the vesml get into difficulty, he leaves her to 
her fate as soon as potwible, or at other times, not wishing to be carried far 
from home, will run the vessel into danger, that he may get landed 
before the firth is cleared. Nor are masters of vessels themselves always 
free from blame, for they often ill requite the important services of the 
pilot, who is offered some pieces of meat with bi.'jcuit in payment, and 
cases are not wanting where they have been taken to cape Wrath, and even 
as far as America. 

With smooth water and a commanding breeze, the firth is divested of its 
dangers, but when a swell is opposed to the tide, a sea is raised which 
can scarcely be imagined by those who have never experienced it ; and if 
at the same time the wind is light, and with the tide, the vessel becomes 
unmanageable. 

It is generaUy supposed, and even affirmed by some of the most expe- 
rienced pilots, that in a calm, if a vessel be allowed to drift with the stream, 
she will clear all the dangers of the firth ; but this is not to be <lepended 
upon, especially when there is a swell. There can, however, be no doubt 
that most of the casualties have occurred from tr^-ing to tow or steer in 
light winds across the tide, or obliquely to the direction in which the stream 
is setting ; and it is here where local experience is so valuable in placing 
the ship's head in the right direction, before approaching the islands and 
dangers too closely. For remarks on the tidal streams see page 46. 

Before entering the Fentland firth, all vessels should be prepared to 
batten down, and the hatches of small vessels ought to be secured even in 
the finest weather, as it is difficult to see what may be going on in the dis- 
tance, and the transition from smooth water to a broken sea is so sudden, 
that no time is given for making arrangements. 

Another circumstance to be borne in mind is the rapid change from 
light winds to a strong breeze which occurs when passing from an eddy 
into the stream, and vice versa, so that too much sail must not be carried. 
So distinct is the line of demarcation between the stream and the eddy, 
that in passing in a steamer from one into the other, the engines may be 
brought to a stand-still, and the vessel twisted round with great velocity. 

The bottom on the north side of the firth is generally composed of sharp 
uneven rocks, among which the lead gets entangled, rendering it nearly ' 
impossible to obtain soundings when the stream is strong. 

FENTLAND PIRTH, SOUTH SIDE.-Dunnet head, 

the western boundary of the tirth on the mainland side, has already been 
described in the preceding chapter. The eastern side of the head is equally 
precipitous with the western, and the water is deep to the foot of the clififs. 
Half a mile off the head the stream turns 1^ hours before high and low 
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water at Wick respectively, that is, the east going stream commences at 
1^ hours before low water, and the west going stream at 1-j^ hours before 
high water ; the flood sets parallel with the east side of the head into 
Brough bay, and the first of the ebb stream sets along the west side of the 
head, or rather towards Scrabster road, with small velocity.* 

BROUGH BAY is between Dunnet head to the north-westward, 
and Scaffskerry head to the south-eastward ; the water in it is deep, but 
as it has a rocky bottom throughout, there is no anchorage. In the south- 
west comer, closely adjoining the village of Brough, and partially protected 
by two rocky islets named the Cletts of Brough, is a small slip quay built 
by the Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, where the stores for 
their establishment at Dunnet head are landed. The remainder of the 
shores of the bay, including Scaffskerry point, which is 30 feet high and 
double-headed, is clear at 2 cables. The ebb stream in this bay runs to 
the north-westward until 2 hours before low water at Wick. 

TTfl.Trij in the south-east corner of Brough bay, is a small harbour 
enclosed by piers, and of sufficient size to contain a dozen coasters. It 
dries throughout at low-water springs. It is secure when once entered, 
but as winds from the north-west cause a swell, and at times a breaking 
sea at the entrance, it can never be taken except in fine weather. Coal 
and lime are imported for the adjoining district, and the exports are grain 
and slate, the latter being obtained from a quarry 2 miles off. Ten boats 
and 49 men belong to Brough and Ham, and 8 boats with 42 men to 
Scaffskerry. 

Passing Scaffskerry head, the coast continues rocky and bold, and at 
rather more than a mile is the small bay of Mey, between Harrow and 
Long Goe points ; near its head is the fine old castle of Mey, or Barrogill, 
renovated and improved by modern additions. 

ST. JOHN'S POINT, S.E. by E. ^ E. 5| miles from Dunnet 
head, is a rugged headland 49 feet above the level of high water, deeply 
worn and indented by the action of the sea ; from it the land rises 
gradually at the back for three-quarters of a mile to the hill of Mey, 
where the elevation is 231 feet. From this promontory extend some high 
and low water rocks named the Men of Mey ; the outermost, which never 
dries, is N. by E. | E. 2^ cables from the pitch of the point. To clear 
them in rounding, it is necessary to keep the chimneys or some part of 
Barrogill castle in sight over the land. 

Fifteen fishing boats, with 45 men and boys, belong to Mey. 

* See Admiralty chart of the !Firth of Fentland, No. 2,162; scale, m^l'5 inch, by 
Captain H. C. Otter and Commanders Slater and Thomas, B.N., 1850 ; with corrections 
to 1885. 
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Burns of Gills bearing S.W. by W., Caniabay kirk, S.E. ^ S., and Duncansby 
ness just shut in behind Huna ness, E. by S. f S. At half flood tide at Wick 
the stream in Gills bay sets towards St. John's point, and continues so till 
the ebb is done, or until low water at Wick. 

Perry. — Huna inn, from which a ferry boat formerly plied across the 
Pentland firth, is one mile to the eastward of Canisbay kirk ; the intermediate 
shore is very uneven, and rocks extend off fully 2 cables. The flood, which 
is directed by the southern portion of the island of Stroma, nearly abreast, 
sets full upon Huna ness, causing, in easterly and south-easterly gales, a 
dangerous sea, named the West Bore. Thirty-five fishing boats with 
79 men and boys, belong to Gills and Huna. 

The Coast from Huna ness eastward is chiefly composed of braes 
of broken shells, with low water rocky ledges extending from them a 
cable. At one mile from the inn of Huna is a low grassy mound, the 
site of the far-famed house of John O' Groat ; nothing now remains of 
this singular building, the materials having been made use of by a 
late proprietor in the construction of an unsightly storehouse closely 
adjoining. This site is, however, now occupied by John O'Groat's Hotel. 
Anchorage may be taken abreast in 7 fathoms, with the storehouse on with 
Ward hill, S.W. | S., and the lug of Duncansby touching Duncansby ness, 
S.E. by E. ^ E. This position is out of the tide ; but the holding ground 
is very bad, and an unpleasant swell generally sets in at slack water. 

Life-boat. — A life-boat is stationed at Huua. 

DUNCANSBY NESS, half a mUe from John G'Groat's, is a low 
grassy point, composed of broken shells ; from it foul ground extends over a 
mile to the northward ; near the outer end, 1^ miles N. | W. from Duncansby 
ness, is a rock with 5^ fathoms over it and 8 fathoms around, from which 
Dunnet head is just open south of Mell head N.W. by W. | W. Over 
this foul ground during the flood tide, a dangerous overfall, named the 
Bore of Duncansby, is formed. It begins before the west-going stream 
has ceased running, or at about 1^ hours before low water at Wick, in a 
direction towards the Pentland Skerries, and gradually extends farther out, 
as the stream through the Inner sound turns to the eastward, till it nearly 
closes the passage. At half flood at Wick, when the stream is strongest, the 
sea breaks violently over the 5^ fathoms patch lying in the centre, and lasts 
until the stream in mid-channel begins to slacken, or one hour before high 
w-ater at that place. In a south-easterly gale, when the Bore is particularly 
dangerous, it may be avoided by approaching Duncansby ness so closely as 
to bring Dunnet head to touch St. John's point. 

On the ebb this overfall does not show itself, nor is it to be feared on 
the flood, provided the water is smooth* 
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Stack of Duncansby. Duncanshy head, N.W. J N. 2 miles. 

DUNCANSBT HEAD, the south-east boundary of the Pent- 
land firth, and the north-east point of Scotland, is a promontory 205 feet 
high, having on all sides nearly perpendicular cliffs. Half a mile to 
the southward is a high detached rock, named the stack of Duncansby, 
showing its rugged top above the adjacent land, two lower stacks lie 
between it and the shore, and a clett off Duncansby Head ; from a distance, 
the head has the appearance of an island, and then the summit of the stack 
looks like the ruins of a castle. Duncansby head was, from its resem- 
blance, often mistaken for Noss head before the erection of a lighthouse 
on the latter. 

Hell Rock. — On the east side of Duncansby ness, and on the north 
side of Duncansby head, are several patches of rock, which lie in the way 
of vessels rounding closely. The most dangerous one among them, awash 
at low water, and called Hell rock, lies directly off a goe, or inlet, 2 cables 
to the westward of the pitch of the head. The whole of these dangers 
will be cleared by keeping Dunnet head, outside St. John's point, 
N.W. by W. ^ W. 

TIDES. — It is high water, full and change, at Duncansby head, at 
lOh. 14m. ; spring rise 10 feet, neaps 7 feet, and neaps range 4 feet. 

STROMA, an island dividing the passage of the Pentland into two 
channels, is immediately abreast the shore at Canisbay and Huna, from which 
it is separated by the Inner sound, a passage rather more than a mile wide. 
The channel north of the island is named, in contradistinction, the Outer 
sound. Stroma, or the '' Island in the Current," as the name signifies, lies 
in a general north-easterly and south-westerly direction, and is 2 miles long 
and one mile wide. It is cultivated on the north, east, and south sides ; and 
though for the most part low, rises to 170 feet above high water near 
the centre, where the cottages of the inhabitants are situated. The 
western side is cliff nearly throughout, horizontally stratified, and pierced 
by caves that are connected with holes, called " glupes," in the interior. 
These cliffs are fringed in some places by low- water rocks, extending 
three quarters of a cable off. 

The east side of the island is chiefiy flat rock of stratified sandstone and 
slate, with several goes or fissures. Mell head, the south-west extremity 
of the island, is broken up into many goes and detached rocks ; on one of 
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the latter are the remains of an old building called castle Mestick, the 
reputed stronghold of freebooters in former times. There are 33 fishing 
boats^ with 90 men and boys, belonging to Stroma island. Population 341 
in 1881. 

Skerries of Stroma Ue out 2 cables to the southward of Mell 
head. This reef is steep to the westward, shelving to the eastward and 
southward. Vessels have sometimes been lost from hugging the latter 
side too closely in trying to avoid the flood. When the reef is uncovered, 
landing may be effected in easterly gales on its west side, when no other 
part of the island can be attempted. A beacon, consisting of an open 
framework of iron surmounted by a cylindrical cage, in all 40 feet above 
high water, and painted red^ stands upon the south-west extremity of 
the^ reef. 




Second rise within Dui^net head, over St. John's point, N.W. by W. f W., westerly. 

To clear the skerries of Stroma, the second rise wit.hin the pitch of 
Dunnet head must not be opened to the northward of St. John's point, 
N.W. by W. J W., westerly, until the Old head of South Ronaldsay is 
being shut in by Stroma E. by N., when the outer part of the reef will 
be abeam. 

TIDES. — Well in with the south side of the island, between Mell 
head and Scarton point, there is but little stream of tide felt at any time, 
but a counter stream, changing as the skerries of Stroma cover and un- 
cover, sometimes runs at the rate of one knot per hour. Here is fair 
anchorage in 8 fathoms over a shelly bottom; the space is small^ and 
open to a few points from the south-eastward, but the sea is said to never 
reach home. The marks for it are, the second rise at Dunnet just shut in 
by Mell head, W. by N. | N., and the west goe, or small gravelly bay in 
the island, bearing N.N.E. ^ E. 

It is high water, full and change, at the landing-place abreast, at 
9h. 47m. ; springs rise 9 feet^ neaps 6^ feet, and neaps range 4 feet. 

STROMA FLOOD EDDY extends from the north-east, east, 
and south sides of the island, and when the tide is at its greatest 
strength, is about 1^ miles broad. The flood or east-going stream from one 
mile to the westward, sets right down upon that part of the island where 

10909. c 
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the clif& are highest, and a vessel becalmed thereabouts would be in a 
critical position. The only plan under such circumstances is to bring up 
with a stout hawser, and slip directly a breeze springs up. The danger of 
getting upon Stroma is greatest during the first half of the eastern stream, 
for its direction is then from St. John's point right for the centre of the 
island. On approaching Stroma closely, the stream divides, and passes 

« 

very near to the low-water rocks at either end of the island. Having 
passed Stroma skerries, keep Dunnet head open to the southward of Mell 
head, and the eddy will be avoided. 

STROMA EBB EDDY during the strength of a spring set 
is felt at a distance of 2 miles from the west face of the island, 
and is an excellent space for vessels to heave to in while waiting for 
the turn of the tide. The southern boundary strikes off from Stroma 
skerries, and bending round to the northward, almost touches the race 
named the Merry Men of Mey (described at p. 30) at one mile from the 
island. The northern boundary, at about half ebb, has Pentland skerries 
just open of Swilkie point, but it gradually works farther north as the 
ebb or west-going stream grows older. When a vessel is in danger of 
being carried by the ebb on the east side of Stroma, the anchor may be let 
go in from 14 to 20 fathoms, without much danger of losing it. 

Swilkie. — The northern limit of both eddies, for a quarter of a mile 
from the island, have whirlpools and overfalls, which, with an opposing wind, 
cause a dangerous breaking sea. They are collectively named the Swilkie, 
and must be avoided by boats even in the calmest weather, for a few years 
since a boat was drawn down on a fine day by one of the whirlpools, and all 
her crew perished. With the wind from E.N.E. the Swilkie is dangerous 
both on flood and ebb, but the heaviest bursting sea is produced by the ebb 
and a north-west wind. 

Stream in the Inner Sound. — In the Inner sound the stream 
in mid-channel is very narrow, but though it has less velocity than that 
through the Outer sound, it does not turn sooner, as is generally supposed. 
Both shores of the Inner sound have slacks shortly after half tide at Wick 
corresponding to high and low water at Thurso, but the stream in the 
centre runs for 3 hours afterwards, or to high and low water at Wick. 

A vessel drifting past Mell head about the last of the flood or east-going 
stream, "would be set out between the east 6nd of Stroma and Duncansby 
head, and on the torn of tide would be carried round the north end of 
the island. 

PENTLAND PIRTH, NORTH SIDE.— Tor ness, the 
south-west point of Hoy, one of the Orkney islands, and already mentioned 
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as the north-weat boundaiy of the Pentland firth, is low and flat, with some 
low'wuter rocke extending from it for ha]f a cable ; while one-third of a 
mile off there is a depth of 14 fitthome. 




Old Man of Ho;. Beny head, N. bj E. | E. a| mileB. 

From this, as a turning point, the west coast of Hoy extends to the 
northward, and is composed of cliffs, attaining in that of Berry head, which 
is of a deep red colour, an elevation of 555 feet. Six miles father to the 
northward, and one mile north of Bora head, is a fine detached pinnacled 
rock, named the Old Man of Hoy, higher than the cli& abreast, and 
showing oser the land from the southward. 

ProceediDg eastward from Tor ness, a small bay occnrs between it and 
the low rugged point of Brims ness. This point should be approached 
with caution as the rapidity of the tidal streams often causes a hi^ sea 
near it. The head of the bay is distinguished by a sandy patch, near which 
is the old bouse of Melsetter with its excellent gardens. 

Aith Hope is between the eastern side of Brims ness and the western 
side of South Walls, and in this deep narrow bay, or inlet, vessels anchor 
in northerly winds in 5 or 6 fotboms ; but as it is open to the sontb-east, 
it can scarcely be considered secure. The head of the bay is formed by a 
low narrow gravelly ridge, connecting South Walls with Hoy, over which 
high spring tides flow. 

CAXTICK HEAD, 3 miles from Brims nees, is the eastern 
extremity of the south shore of South Walls, and is composed of cliffs of a 
moderate height. The head, which is rather low and rounded, ending in 
an abrupt cliff to the southward, is bold-to on the south side, bat low-water 
rocks extend from it in an easterly direction for a cable, and are marked 
with a red beacon S4 feet high on th^ outer end. To avoid them, keep 
the martello tower on Crock ness open of Hackness, N. by W. | W., and 
when Stanger head is just open to the northward of Switba, £. by N. \ X., 
the outer part is immediately abreast. Should the beacon be washed away, 
full allowance must be made at high water for the extent to which these 
rocks project, as the distance is apt to be under-estimated, and the ebb &om 
Long Hope and the channels near sets directly over them. Immediately 
within the head ts the deep bay, Kirk Hope, where vessels bound to Long 
Hope occasionally anchor for a tide, shouM the ebb have commenced. 
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LIGHT. — ^The lighthoase on Cantick head is tohite, and shows a 
iright light which revolves every minute at 115 feet above high water, and 
is visible at a distance of 16 miles in clear weather. 

Switha is a narrow islet half a mile long, from 50 to 60 feet high, 
and steep-to on all sides. The flood stream passing it sets directly upon 
Hoxa head. 

LONG HOPE|* a secure anchorage, and one mach frequented by 
vessels navigating Pentland firth, is a deep inlet running in a westerly 
direction for 3^ miles between South Walls and the south coast of Hoy. 
The entrance may be easily distinguished by the martello towers standing 
on the points on either side. These towers were erected during the latter 
part of the continental war, ending in 1815, to protect the vessels here 
waiting convoy from the numerous privateers that hovered about. 

Crock Ness, the northern point of the entrance to Long Hope, has 
a reef named Crock ness taing extending from it to the eastward, at the 
outer end of which is a black buoy in 3 fathoms, with Crock ness martello 
tower in line with the north end of a cottage near it, N.N.W. ; and the 
manse of South Walls, in line with a cottage at the watering-place, 
S.W. by W. I W. Wideford hill in Mainland open of the east end of 
Fara island, clears it passing to the eastward, and the inn at North ness 
(Long Hope) in one with Melsetter house, clears it passing to the southward. 
At 1^ miles within the martello towers, the Hope, at first a mile wide, is 
narrowed by projecting points from either shore, named the North and 
South nesses, to a quarter of a mile ; it afterwards widens, and forms an 
inner basin, but as the water in this is shoal, and the bottom in places foul, 
it is seldom frequented except by small craft. The north side of Long 
Hope is flat, and midway between Crock ness and North ness is a spit with 
11 feet on it extending half way across. To avoid it keep Melsetter house 
on with South ness. 

ANCHORAGE will be found between the entrance and the nesses 
in depths of from 4 to 7 fathoms, over a bottom of mud covered with weed. 
A good scope of chain is requisite, for should the anchor start, the weeds 
accumulate about it, and a strain lifts it entirely out of the ground. The 
squalls in north-westerly winds are very heavy, and though the anchorage 
is considered safe, 4 or 5 vessels have been seen on shore at a time, from 
the neglect of due precaution. No such circumstance, however, has taken 
place for many years. 

Supplies* — At the village of Longhope, which consists of many 
scattered houses, are two inns and several shops, where common supplies 

* See Admiralty chart, No. 2,581, Long Hope and Widewall harhours, by Mr. G. 
Thomas Haster, ^.N., 1836 ; corrections 1881. Scale, 3 inches =» one mile. 
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may be had ; and cattle and sheep can be obtained from the large £Birm8 in 
the neighbourhood. The kirk, a large building with a belfry, is upon the 
south side of the Hope, and on the beach near, is a spring of excellent 
water, where 20 tons a day might easily be obtained, 

A Life-boat is stationed at Long Hope. 

Letters are despatched three times a week from this place to Stromness, 
from whence they proceed by the steamer to Scrabster. 

Directions. — If bound into Long Hope, during the latter portion of 
the flood or east-going stream, pass to the southward of Switha and 
between that island and Flotta, for in the channel between Cantick head 
and Switha, the stream turns to the south-west two hours before high- water 
at Wick, and a vessel using it would be set back into the firth ; whereas, 
in the route recommended, the flood stream continues for an hour longer, 
and the ebb would be in her favour when to the northward of Switha. 

With a westerly wind and flood tide, it is necessary to haul round 
Cantick head as closely aa possible, for the stream sets very rapidly from 
the head to the west point of Switha, and without a vessel weathered the 
latter island, she would be unable to get to Long Hope. 

Vessels approaching Long Hope from the southward, ai^e often driven 
past the port by the ebb-stream. Should a vessel bound to the Hope be 
off Duncansby head at the first of tlie ebb, and the wind be from N.N.W., 
stand well towards the Fentland skerries, and work along the shore of 
South Eonaldsay until able to fetch Stanger head ; but if set to the west- 
ward of Swona, then it is necessary to lie-to in the ebb-eddy on the west 
side of that island, until the last quarter's ebb, when the stream will be 
setting for Switha ; with a light wind, and the chance of not being able to 
fetch Switha before the flood makes strongly, then stand into the shore of 
South Walls to the westward of Cantick head, and take advantage of the 
first of the fiood-stream, which sets towards Cantick head, and between 
the head and Switha. 

If bound westward from Long Hope, weigh after high water in the Hope 
or about 2^ hours before high water at Wick, for an eddy stream will then 
be found setting round Cantick head, and to the westward close along shore 
as far as Tor ness. Should there be wind enough to enable a vessel to 
stem the tide, then weigh an hour or so earlier. 

If bound southward from Long Hope, with a fresh fair wind, weigh 
at half ebb at Wick, run through Switha sound, where the rate of tide 
is seldom more than 2^ knots an hour, and afterwards steer right across to 
Earth head. The ebb stream will then edge the vessel over towards 
Duncansby head, and leave her in a good position to take advantage of the 
first of the flood stream. On the other hand, should the wind be lights 
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weigh at the same tim^ steer to the southward from Cantick head, and 
pass to the westward of Swona, so as to reach a fair berth in mid-channel 
ready for the turn of the tide. If too earlj, then remain in the ebb eddj of 
Swona until the stream slackens. 

The mistake is frequently made of not weighing till the flood stream has 
begun ; this renders it impossible to get to the westward of Swona, in 
which case, should it fall cahu, there is danger of being set either upon the 
Lother reef or Pentland skerries. 

WIDE WALL HARBOUR, in South Ronaldsay, East 3^ miles 
from Cantick head, is another well-known place of resort, having its 
entrance between Hoxa head to the northward, and Herston head to the 
southward, both of which points are well-defined and steep-to, but a berth 
must be given the shore to the north-east of Herston head, as rocks extend 




Entrance to Widewall harbour, N.E. 1^ miles. 

a short distance from it. Here is good shelter for small vessels, and a 
stranger may run in and take up a berth according to the draught of his 
vessel ; but as large vessels cannot get sufficiently within the harbour to 
shut in Hoxa head, they are liable to be driven ashore in westerly gales, 
and several accidents of this sort have happened. In strong westerly gales, 
however, vessels can run into Widewall harbour, under close-reefed top- 
sails or bare poles, when they could not get into Long Hope ; and it also 
has the advantage of allowing vessels bound to the westward to sail out 
of it with a fair wind. The village of Widewall consists of an inn, two 
shops, and a dozen houses ) all common supplies can now be had from the 
village of St. Margaret's Hope, and sheep and cattle from the large farms 
in the neighbourhood. Farming and fishing are the joint occupations of 
the inhabitants, the latter being prosecuted with some success. 

TIDES. — It is high water, full and change, at Widewall, at 9h. 3m. ; 
springs rise 10 feet, neaps 7^ feet. 

CAUTION. — Vessels leaving Widewall in light winds, with a strong 
flood stream, run much risk of being set on the Lother reef. 

DIRECTIONS.— In entering Widewall, steer directly for Roebury 
house, and when the harbour opens, round-to, giving Herston point a berth 
of one cable. Anchor in 4 fathoms, sand, with Cantick head touching the 
high-water mark of Herston head W. ^ N. ; but vessels drawing 10 feet 
and under may go farther in upon the sand, which is very flat. A vessel 
having lost her anchors may safely be laid ashore on the flat, well within 
Hurston point, for no weight of swell finds its way into the inner harbour. 
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From Herston head to the southward, the western shore of South 
Ronaldsay forms a bay 3 miles wide, and nearly a mile deep, iuto which 
the flood stream sets after passing Cantick head. Barth head, the southern 
point of the bay, and a well-marked object from various parts of the firth, 
is a precipitous cliff of stratified slate. At one mile farther to the south- 
ward is Wing head, a cliff 50 feet high, and half a mile to the southward of 
Wing head is Brough ness, the south-west extremity of South Bonaldsay : 
this is low, with a large two-storied house a little within it. 

BUR'WICK BAT) between the two last-mentioned points, derives 
some slight shelter from a point of rocks extending out from Wing head, 
and the Lother reef lying off the Entrance. The bottom is rodky, with the 
exception of a small patch of sand at the head of the bay, and vessels 
seldom take shelter in it. This was formerly the northern terminus of the 
ferry across Fentland firth, and from here communication is kept up with 
the lightkeepers on the Fentland skemes. 

LOTHER REEiF, just mentioned, marked by a recT beacon, con- 
sisting of an open framework of iron, surmounted by a cylindrical cage, 
in all about 37 feet above, high water, is rightly considered as the most 
formidable danger in : the :P6npftland' ;firth^ The. outer point lies with 
Herston head just open of Barth head ; Wing head, N.N.E. f E. nearly 
7 cables, and Brough ness E. by S. nearly 6 cables. It is nearly, all 
covered at high-water neaps, but the sea is seldom so smooth as to 
prevent a break or ripple. It is particularly dangerous in spring tides 
and light winds, for vessels passing Brims ness and drifting along the 
Orkney shore, or leaving Long Hope or Widewall, all run a risk of being 
set upon it. The worst period of the tide is at half-flood sti^am equal 
to half flood at Wick ; for then the stream sets directly upon the rock 
at the rate of 9 knots per hour, leaving an eddy on the east side^ marked 
by a margin of broken water. A narrow belt of the stream also rushes 
through within the rocks at the first turn of the stream. During the ebb, 
a counter tide is formed on the north side of the Lother, and the stream, 
passing Brough ness, turns round, and sets right upon the west face of 
this rock. . . 

Wideford hill, near Kirkwall, just open of Barth head, bearing 
N. by E. f E., clears the Lother reef passing to the westward ; and 
Old Head, well open of Brough ness, E. ^ S., clears it passing to 
the southward. 




Wideford hill, open of Barth head, N. by E. f E. Old Head, well open of Brough ness, E. i S. 
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LIDDEL EDDY, estenHing from the Lother reef to Old Head, is 
CRiued by the deflection of the floml or east-goiag Btream to the south- 
ward by the Lother and Brougb ness. At two hours flood at Wick, the 
stream on the east side of South RonalilsBy turtiB to the southward, 
gradually forcing the eddy southwards, which, towarda slack water, 
ocevpiei the whole space between Old Head and Pentland tkerriea. It is 
lai^e enough to be a safe and convenient stopping place for vessels 
waiting for the turn of the tide. During the ebb or west-going stream 
there is but little eddy here, and that close in-shore, caused by Old Head 
and the rocks extending from it. 

OLD HEAD, the south-east point of South Roaaldsay, has a 
reef extending from it for 1^ cables to the eastward, which is cleared 
hy keeping tfae kirk, near Kirk neas, open of Halcro head, bearing 
N. by E. ^ E. The outer rock ia never entirely covered. 




Eirk near Kirk taaa, open of Halcro bead, N. ^ E. ^ E. 

This completes the northern, or Orkney side, and it only remains to 
describe several islands and dangers in the body of Fentland firth. 

SWONA, which bounds Pentland firth to the northward, is cresccnt- 
sbaped, about a mile long, in a general N.E. by E. and S.W. by W. 
direction, and half a mile wide. 



SwoQa, W.N.W., li m 

The south-eastern side is composed of cliffs, but the north-western is 
low, with projecting rocks, and the north and south extremities are bare 
black rock ; the centre of the island rising In a rounded summit to a height 
of 168 teet. The inhabitants, about SO in number, who by turns act as 
lulots, fishermen, and farmers, live about the centre of the north-west side 
of the island, where the ground is better cultivated than elsewhere. The 
only spring of water is among the rocks at the south-west end) and this is 
often covered by the tide. There are indiftereut landing-places on either 
side of the north-east point, bnt it is frequently impracticable to approach 
the bland in any direction. 

On the Dorth-westem side, in addition to the rocks fringing the shore, 
there are two other dangers ; one, the West Sow, a low-water rock 
IJ cables from the shore, nearly half a -mile from North head, and the 
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other, the Selki skerry, 2 cables N.E. of Tarf Tail. Eocks also extend 
i^ cables from the south side of the island. 

Tarf Tail, the south-west point of Swona, bears N.E. ^ E. 2} miles 
from Swilkie point, the north-east extreme of Stroma, and between these 
points is the Outer sound, the narrowest part of the main channel of the 
Pentland firth. 

Caution,— Numerous wrecks have occurred on Swona from vessels 
driving down upon it with tlie tide ; the invariable rule with the pilots 
in such cases is to drop an anchor, for, as the ground is shelly, it is 
seldom lost. No vessel touching has ever been got off again. 

SWONA FLOOD EDDY reaches fi-om the south-east side of 
the island nearly to the Lother reef, and the northern edge of it in E.S.E. 
gales causes a swilkie almost as dangerous as that of Stroma. On the 
eastern side of the island is deep water with a rocky bottom, and few 
vessels anchor there. If drifting through on the flood, and, when within 
2 miles of Swona, firough ness is open to the southward, the vessel 
will be set to the southward of Swona, with a velocity in springs of 
9 knots per hour ; but should she pass within a third of a mile of the island, 
she will probably be set into the eddy on the eastern side, out of which it 
is difficult to get in light winds. 

SWONA EBB EDDY has its southern limit in the direction 
of Tor ness, and is formed by the ebb, divided by the convexity of 
the eastern side, rushing along and past each end of the island with a 
velocity greater than in the case of any other island. The eddy is 
extensive, and the cross or counter sets in it are very sportive^ so that 
those most experienced cannot predict the direction they will take at any 
given time. 

If drifting towards the island with the ebb during a calm, it requires 
an experienced pilot to determine which end the vessel will be sot round, 
nor is it easy to give a stranger a guiding mark ; for the appearances, 
nearly to the last, are as if she were drifting upon the. centre of the 
island. It may, however, be generally stated, *tliat if Cantick head is 
open of the north-east end of the island she will drift to the northward, 
and if Brims ness is open of the south-west point of the island she will be 
set to the southward. 

TIDES. — It is high water, full and change, on the eastern side of 
Swona^ at lOh. 24m., or about one hour before Wick, springs rise 10 feet, 
and neaps 7^ feet ; on the western side of tlie island high water occurs at 
9h. 35m., springs rise 10 feet, and neaps to 7 feet. In the Outer sound, or 
the channel between Stroma and Swona, the stream turns shortly after 
high and low water at Wick. 
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The PENTLAND SEEBBIES are a group of islets and 
rocks near the middle of the eastern entrance to the Pentland firtb. Th^' 





Muckle Skerry, N.W., J mile, 
largest of the group, named Muckle skerry, is nearly half a mile long, 
and a third of a mile broad ; flat and covered with grass, and about 50 feet 
above high-water springs. There is no fresh water upon it. Landing 
may be effected at the east or west end, according to wind and weather ; 
the greatest difficulty is at the turn of the stream, but there is less as the 
eddies increase. 

LIGHTS. — ^Near the north side of this islet are 

placed the lighthouses, bearing N. by £. | E. and 

S, by W. I W. from each other, and 100 feet apart. 

The lightSfJixed and white, are, respectively, 170 and 

140 feet above high water, and visible all round the 

compass for 19 and 18 miles in clear weather. The 
, . \^ . , . ^ . , , ^ , ,. , , , Pentland Skerries 

object in havmg two is merely to estabbsh a broad Lighthouses. 

distinction, for when in line to the southward, they lead over the foul 

ground from the west end of the Little skerry. The north side of MucklQ 

skerry is free of danger, but three-quarters of a cable from the north-west 

part is a rock, which never uncovers, while from the other mai^ns 

rocks extend out for more than a cable. 

Little Skerry, a rock 20 feet above high water, three-quarters of a 
mile to the southward of Mackle skerry, is foul to the westward, and has 
a reef in detached portions, named, respectively, Louther skerry and 
Clettack skerry, extending from it easterly for a mile. The channel between 
Muckle and Little skerries has 12 to 20 fathoms in it over a rocky bottom, 
and is free from danger. Between Little and Louther skerries is a passage 
with 4 to 6 fathoms in it, through which many vessels have escaped being 
wrecked. 

Clettack Skerry at the eastern extremity of the reef is never 
covered, and it is steep-to on the outside. 

Sandy Riddle, a shelly bank with 6^ fathoms over it, and upon 
which the sea breaks heavily in south-easterly gales, is S.S.E. ^ E., easterly, 
a little over one mile from Little skerry. Here, should the water be 
smooth, vessels may safely anchor, to wait for the turn of tide. The marks 
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for the sboale^t apot are. liittle skerry just ppen to the westward of Muckle 
skerry ; and Dunnet head, touching Mell head, N.W. by W. j W., westerly. 




Dimnet head, touching Mell head, N.W. hj W. } W., westerly. 

If the shoalest spot be missed any place may be selected where the depth is 
not too great, as the bottom is of the same character (shelly) ; and should a 
vessel drive during the ebb, the little stream there is sets to the southward 
of the skerries. 

TIDES. — It is high water, full and change, on the west side of Muckle 
skerry, at lOh. 56m., or about half an hour before Wick. On the east side 
it is 9 minutes later ; the rise at springs is 7 feet 9 inches, at neaps 6^ feet, 
and neaps range 5 feet 3 inches. 

Directions from the Westward.— With the flood and a fair 

wind into Fentland flrth no special directions are necessary until well up 
with St. John's point, when the Inner sound should be used if at the early 
part of the stream, and it^e Outer sound if at the latter part, taking care, in 
this last case^ to avoid the eddy on the east side of Stroma, and to keep 
midway between Duncansby head and Fentland skerries, so as to retain 
the last of the flood. 

With a fair wind during the ebb, if the sea is not too heavy, close 
Dunnet head to half a mile, and run down straight for the centre of Stroma, 
under which there will be less sea and tide ; but if there is not sufficient 
wind to stem the tide, close the east side of Dunnet, haul into Brough bay, 
and keep within half a mile of the shore from thence to St. John's point. 
When thus far, if the tide continues strong, stand right across the race 
named the Merry Men of Mey, described on p. 30, into Stroma ebb eddy ; 
then, from close under Mell head, stretch across into Gills bay, and run 
along within one-third of a mile of the shore from thence until Duncansby 
head has been rounded. 

To work from the westward with the flood, vessels at anchor in Scrabster 
road should get under way when it is low water at Thurso, and turn towards 
Clardon head, tacking in-shore when Brims ness (on the Caithness shore) 
appears open of Spear head. At 1^ hours after low water at Thurso, or 
1-^ hours before low water at Wick, the stream turns to the eastward half 
a mile outside Dunnet head, and at about low water at Wick will 
be slack entirely across the firth, where long or short boards must be 
made, according to circumstances; taking care, if the wind be light, not 
to stand more than half-way across to the Orkney shore, especially in 
spring tides, to avoid being set to the northward of Swobtk. It is on 
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account of this risk that the Caithness side of the passage is generally 
preferred. 

When to the eastward of Dunnet head, and standing towards Brough 
bay, Duncansby head must be kept open of St. John's point, for inside this 
line an eddy sets out towards Hoy at low water at Wick. 

When within 1^ miles of Stroma, and intending to pass through the Inner 
sound, do not shut Duncansby head in upon Mell head, to avoid getting 
out of the fair stream. There is an advantage in using this passage at the 
latter part of the ebb or west going stream, on account of the general 
slack water on either side already alluded to, page 34. Standing towards 
the Men of Mey, do not lose sight of the chimneys of Barrogill castle, 
and on the other tack, take advantage of Stroma ebb eddy, if necessaiy. 
As at this time of tide the skerries of Stroma, marked by a beacon, will 
be partly covered ; they will be avoided by opening Old head in South 
Ronaldsay, before losing sight of the west side of Stroma. Having passed 
the skerries, work right across from side to side, for though a naiTow 
stream in mid-channel may still be going to the westward, the slack water 
on either side will make up for it. 

Should the ebb make while a vessel is working in this channel, 
anchorage may be taken up on the ground to the eastward of Stroma 
skerries ; opposite John O'Groats; or in Gills bay ; already described on pages 
30, 31 ; or she may ply off and on in Stroma ebb eddy till the stream ceases. 

The Outer sound is always the preferable passage for a large vessel, both 
on account of space and the rate of the stream. 

At nigllt* — Running from the westward, if the weather be thick, it is 
advisable to heave-to abreast Strathie point ; or if Holburn head has been 
made out before dark, anchor in Scrabster road, but on no (wcount incur 
the danger of shooting the firth in thick weather. 

Pentland skerry lights open of the north point of Stroma, bearing 
S.E. by E. ^ E., is a fair leading mark through the entrance of the firth ; 
by opening and shutting the lights with the island, the position will be 
verified, and while in this track, there is no danger of being driven upon 
the Pentland skerries by the flood. When abreast the north end of Stroma, 
a S.S.E. ^ E. course (making due allowance for the tidal stream) will lead 
to the southward of Pentland skerries, and fairly out to sea.* 

From the South-eastward.^ — With a fair wind into Pentland 
firth during the flood stream, close the Caithness land to the northward of 
Freswick bay, for along this shore to Duncansby head there are 10 hours of 
slack water. By doing this, a vessel will be ready to round Duncansby 
head at the turn of the tide, whereas, by keeping mid-channel over towards 

* A lighthouBe on Swilkie point would greatly assist in navigating the firth in thick 
weather.— T. H. T. 
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the Pentland skerries, where the flood stream runs for nearly one hour after 
high water at Wick, she risks being carried to the south-eastward. In 
rounding Duncansbj head, be careful of a 9-feet rock lying out 1^ cables 
from its south-east shoulder, and also of Hell rock to the northward, 
already described on page 32. 

The advantage gained by rounding Duncansby head at too early a 
stage will be trifling, if unable to evade the strength of the Bore of 
Duncansby (described in page 31), which continues until one hour before 
high water at Wick. This, however, may be done by keeping so close to 
Duncansby ness, as to have Dunnet head a little open of, or touching, 
St. John's point ; in this track the least depth is 6 fathoms, and the only 
danger is with a long vessel steering badly, sheering in towards the rocks oif 
the ness. Afterwards keep within one-third or half a mile of the Caithness 
shore until up to St. John's point, but without a commanding breeze do 
not attempt to pass it until slack water, as the last of the flood stream sets 
right over from the Men of Mey to Stroma skerries, or the back of Stroma. 

With the ebb or west-going stream, and blowing hard from West to 
N.W., there will be found a heavy breaking sea to the westward of Stroma 
and Swona, which few, having once experienced, would be i-ash enough to 
encounter a second time. 

Having stood into the Inner sound to ascertain the state of the sea on 
the Men of Mey, and finding it as above, the judicious seaman will bear up, 
and steering East, or athwart the tide, will pass to the eastward of Swona, 
and retain smooth water, from whence he may work up to Long Hope, 
or, if the flood should have made, he may bear up for Widewall harbour. 

At the beginning of the flood or east-going stream, and coming on 
dark, a steamer might pick up an anchorage in the following manner : — 
Supposing it to be low water at Wick the east stream will then be found 
coming out strong round Duncansby head, to the distance of a quarter 
of a mile ofl* shore : therefore, keep out a mile, and close the north-east 
end of Stroma until Dunnet head is shut in ; steer direct for the centre of 
the island, and from thence cross to Swona flood eddy, (for few vessels 
would be able tp stem the tide,) and so pass to the eastward of that island. 
Prom the north-east end of Swona it is N.E. ^ N. 3^ miles to Herston 
head. When half-way over towards it, the strength of the stream will 
have been passed, and though dark, there would be no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing Widewall harbour, and taking up an anchorage there for the 
night, for both the headlands at the entrance are well defined and steep-to ; 
it must, however, be borne in mind that rocks extend a short distance 
from the shore to the north-east of Herston head. This plan is preferable 
to keeping the sea during a long winter's night. 

From the Eastward. — ^During the flood or east-going stream in 
an easterly or south-easterly gale, it is absolutely necessary to keep an 
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oifiug of G to 8 miles abreast Pentland skerries until the flood stream 
has ceased. Three vessels were observed to founder on the 18th of 
August 1848, when attempting under these circumstances to run against 
the flood ; whilst others which kept their offing till the ebb made, eflected 
a safe passage to Scrabster road. 

A seaman, well acquainted with the coast, might evade the great weight of 
sea by keeping close to Duncansbj head, and inside the Bore, as just described, 
but it is a critical undertaking, and the safest plan is to maintain an offing. 

From the North-eastward. — ^During the ebb or west-going 

stream, if the wind be southerly, get to the southward until Dunnet head is 
well shut in upon the island of Stroma, and the ebb will then set the vessel 
well to the southward of the Lother reef, and between Stroma and Swona ; 
but should Dunnet head be only touching the north-east end of Stroma, 
the direction of the set would be for the centre of, and afterwards for the 
south-west end of Swona, upon which she would run a great risk of striking. 

Again : If the firth be entered within half a mile of Old head, or with 
Dunnet head open to the northward of Stroma, the vessel wiU pass very 
close to the Lother reef, then for the centre of Swona, and after¥rard8 round 
its north-east end. 

During the flood or east-going stream^ a vessel may, if the wind be light, 
remain patiently in Liddel eddy, till the stream ceases at high water at 
Wick ; a course can then be made between Stroma and Swona. If she 
leaves the eddy too soon, she will be hurried off to the south-eastward, and 
will incur a risk of being set upon one of Fentland skerries. 

It may be observed, lastly, that many wrecks have taken place, and many 
lives have been lost upon the east side of South Bonaldsay, in consequence 
of the heavy sea near that shore in easterly gales. In cases of necessity 
small vessels may about high water when the flood stream through Water 
sound slackens, run through .that passage to St. Margaret Hope. Larger 
vessels through Holm sound into Scapa Flow. Directions for both these 
passages are given in North Sea Pilot, vol. I. But it must be borne in' 
mind that there is a heavy sea at the entrance of both these channels when 
the tide is opposed to the wind. 



TIDES IN THE PENTLAND FIRTH. 

Although the actual times of high and low water in different parts of 
Pentland flrth vary considerably, ranging over a period of upwards of 
two hours, the tidal stream is not affected by the local tidal wave, but 
depends on the high and low water at Wick ; that is, the stream in the main 
body of the firth will always be found running from the Atlantic towards 
the North sea whilst the tide is rising at Wick, and from the North sea to 
the Atlantic whilst the tide is falling at that plaoe. Wick is therefor^ the 
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standard port of reference for the tidal streams of the firth, and to that port 
thej have been in the following account referred, as any other arrangement 
would be not only confusing but possibly misleading. 

The east-going stream (from the Atlantic to the North sea), which is 
running whilst the tide is rising at Wick, is designated the flood stream, 
and the contrary stream the ebb. A constant is given in the Admiralty 
tide tables, at page 106, from which the time of high water at Wick can be 
inferred from that at Leith (a standard port). 

Change of Stream. — ^The change of stream in the main body of 
the firth coincides practically with the times of high and low water at 
Wick, for although the actual moment of change may be a little earlier or 
later, or may be influenced in a small degree, especially at neaps, by the 
wind, yet slack water will be found at those times in nearly all parts of the 
firth, except close in shore ; there the stream is accelerated or retarded. 
Thus off Dunnet head the stream changes at 1^ hours before high and low 
water at Wick ; off Duncansby head the flood stream continues running 
for nearly an hour after high water at Wick ; between Fentland skerries 
and South Ronaldsay, although the flood stream begins at low water at 
Wick, the ebb commences half an hour before high water at that place, and 
continues running off Brims ness for three-quarters of an hour after low 
water at Wick, though off Tor ness it changes at high and low water at 
Wick. In the Outer sound, the change of stream is at half an hour before 
high and low water at Wick, but midway between Dunnet head and Tor 
ness, the ebb continues running until one or 1-^ hours after low water at 
Wick. 

Velocity and direction. — The velocity and turbulence of the 
tidal stream in the flrth is greater than in any other part of the British 
islands, so that in a strong gale with a weather spring tide, the sea is in 
places impassable, and even after the wind has subsided continues to break 
with violence for some days. The sea however is not so heavy in the 
violent local gales of short duration, as when an ordinary gale has prevailed 
for some days. With westerly gales, the worst sea will be found nearly on 
a line joining St. John's point with Tor ness ; with easterly or south- 
easterly gales, it is roughest in the eastern part of the firth, and com** 
paratively smooth water prevails on the lee side of the breaking sea. 

The great velocity of the stream in the flrth arises from the opposition 
of the Orkneys to the tidal wave from the Atlantic, so that a considerable 
p(^on of the stream is deflected southward along the west coast of Hoy 
towards the Caithness shore, causing a tidal range at Thurso of nearly 
5 feet more than at Stromness, though the two places are only separated 
20 miles. The stream thus deflected rushes through the Fentland firth, 
and attains in many places a rate of 7 to 8 knots an hour ; at the south 
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end of Swona and north end of Stroma it increases to 9 knots, and close to 
Little skerry exceeds 10 knots. At Mnckle Skerry and Lother reef, both 
of which offer considerable resistance to the stream, the water is sensibly 
higher on the stream side, and a small rapid is formed, of little height 
indeed, but of great power. Vessels on the Lother reef, when covered by 
the tide, have rolled over that danger and sunk in deep water. 

Streams on the Orkney shore. — On the north side of the 

firth, the flood stream commences at low water at Wick, but does not turn 
off Brims ness until three quarters of an hour after. About 1^ hours after 
low water, the stream runs rapidly along the coast of South Walls towards 
Herston head (decreasing in strength as that promontoiy is approached), 
one part turning to the northward into Scapa Flow, and the other to the 
southward towards Barth head, after passing which its rapidity is again 
increased, and it bends round Lother reef and to the eastward between 
South Ronaldsay and Fentland skerries. At about half flood at Wick, the 
stream from Brims ness towards Cantick head slackens close inshore and 
there is a narrow eddy, but from one to 2 miles south of Brims ness the 
stream continues to flow iu an E.S.E. direction towards Swona until high 
water at Wick. 

Between Cantick head and Swotia, the general direction of the flood 
stream is towards South Ronaldsay and southward between it and Swona, 
but it is almost impossible to predict exactly what direction a diifting 
vessel will take ; with Barth head open north of Swona, the first quarter 
flood would send her north of that island and in mid-channel between it 
and South Ronaldsay, but the half flood would take her too close to Barth 
head and perhaps drift her on Lother reef. 

From Widewall, the first of the flood stream sets towards Barth head and 
Lother reef, so that in light winds, vessels using the northern channel 
should pass close to the north end of Swonn. As a general rule, if a vessel 
leaving Widewall with light winds and a flood tide should drift nearer 
Swona than Barth head, she will probably clear Lother reef; if nearer 
Barth head, she will pass too close to that danger. 

When the flood stream at the north end of Swona begins, its direction 
is first across the channel, but it gradually turns to the SQuthward, passing 
clear of Lother reef and to the northward of Fentland Skerries ; but after 
half flood at Wick, it passes westward of the Skerries, and consequently, at 
a certain period of the tide, sets towards them. 

Liddel Eddy. — ^Between South Ronaldsay and the Skerries, the first 
of the flood stream sets fairly out to sea with a velocity of 7 knots, but 
after two hours flood at Wick, a south-going stream commences along the 
east coast of South Ronaldsay, which forces the stream from the firth 
to the southward, and forms an eddy between its northern edge and the 
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south coast of South Bonaldsaj. This^ the Liddel eddj, increases in 
size as the south-going stream grows older, so that at 3 hours flood at 
Wick, it occupies half the space between South Ronaldsaj and Muckle 
skeny ; at 4 hours flood, three-fourths of that space ; and just before high 
water, onlj a drain of the tide will be found passing immediately north of 
Muckle skerry. 

The ebb on the Orkney shore commences off Old head at about half an 
hour before high water at Wick, and runs fairly through the channel 
between South Konaldsay and Muckle skerry ; the northern half bending 
to the northward round the north point of Swona towards Cantick 
head, and then along the coast round Tor ness; whilst the southern 
half passes south of Swona towards Brims ness, off which it meets the 
northern part; between them they enclose the Swona ebb eddy. The 
mid-channel stream between Muckle skerry and South Ronaldsay runs 
straight towards Swona South Cletta. The last part of the ebb passing 
Tarf Tail circles round Swona ebb eddy, and returns north of Swona with 
the first of the flood. 

Streams on the Caithness shore.— The flood stream on the 

Caithness shore commences off Dunnet head at 1^ hours before low water 
at Wick, and sets parallel with the land into Brough bay and along shore 
towards St. Johns point, and from that point towards Stroma island, so 
that a buoy set adrift within half a mile of Mey bay will not be set 
through the Inner sound, but drift on shore on Stroma. Farther north 
off Dunnet head, the stream sets E.S.E. straight for Stroma, and to make 
certain of drifting clear of that island, the £entland skerries should be 
open north of Swilkie point. 

In the Inner sound the flood stream is very narrow, and both shores 
have slacks shortly after half flood at Wick, although the stream in the 
centre continues until high water at that place. As the east-going or 
flood stream commences off Dunnet head at 1'^ hours before low water at 
Wick and continues running off Duncansby head until one hour after high 
water, it is evident the Caithness is the preferable shore for vessels bound 
eastward. 

The ebb^stream through the Inner sound is only felt close in towards the 
Caithness shore, for a buoy set adrift a little distance east of Duncansby head 
will be set round the north end of Stroma and thence towards Tor ness. 

Streams in the Outer Sound. — In mid-channel between Tor 
ness and Dunnet head, the flood stream does not attain any considerable 
velocity or commence until 1^ hours after low water at Wick-^a difference 
of three hours in the turning of the stream between the Caithness shore 
and mid-channel, and of 1-^ hours at Tor ness. 

The flood stream in the western part of the firth has a steady E.S.E. 
direction at all times, and a vessel should have Brough ness open of Tarf 
10909. i> 
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Tail and Mnckle tkerrj cfpen of SwUkie point, to ensure drifting between 
Swooa and Stroma. As the Onter sound is approached, the velodtj of 
the stream increases, and its direction after passing through the Onter 
soond is S.S.E. between Pehthmd skerries and Dnncansbj head, excepting 
at the early part of tha flood, when a small portion passes northward c^ or 
between the Skerries. 

The ebb stream in the eastern part of the firth — ^like the flood in the 
western — does not attain any great velocity, and as it commences between 
the Skerri^ and Sonth Bonaldsay 1^ hours before it does at Duncansby 
head, and continues running in the central part of the firth between Tor 
ness and Dunnet head until 1^ hours after high water at Wick, the most 
advantageous route for vessels bound westward is to enter the firth between 
Sonth Ronaldsay and the Skerries, and pass through the Outer sound. To 
ensure passing between Swona and Stroma, Dunnet head must be kept well 
shut in behind Swilkie point. 

The indraught of the ebb stream is felt at a considerable distance from 
the entrance, so that vessels leaving the Mull of Deemess in calm weather 
are sometimes drifted into the Fentland firth. From Copinsay the stream 
runs 9 hours to the southward, that is, from 2 hours flood at Wick to one 
hour before low water at that place, but its rate, excepting near Old head, 
seldom exceeds 2 knots. 

When the ebb has made strong, it sets fairly through between the 
Skerries and Duncansby head, and between Stroma and Swona until it 
meets the stream from the Inner sound, the .two enclosing a large eddy 
known as Stroma ebb eddy. At half ebb at Wick, these united streams 
•et over towards Tor ness. 

Races. — There are four races on the flood stream, viz., the west bore 
of Huna (page 31) ; Duncansby bore (page 31) ; the Swilkie (page 34) ; 
and the north edge of Swona flood eddy (page 41). 

There are two races on the ebb— the Merry Men of Mey (page 30) ; and 
the Swilkie (page 34). 

Eddies.— There are seven eddies on the flood — ^in Brough bay 
(page 29) j in Gills bay (page 31) ; Stroma flood eddy (page 33) ; between 
Switha and Cantick head (page 37) ; Liddel eddy (page 40) ; Swona flood 
eddy (page 41) ; and Fentland skerries flood eddy (page 61). 

There are four eddies on the ebb — Stroma ebb eddy (page 34) ; Lother 
reef eddy (page 39) ; Swona ebb eddy (page 41) ; and Pentland skerries 
ebb eddy (page 61).* 

TIDAL STREAMS.— The tide sets about Pentland skerries are 
various. During the flood an eddy extends from Muckle skerry two-thirds 

* The preceding remarks, pages 46-50, on the tides of the Fentland firth, are ih>m 
an Investigation made by Staff Commander T. H. Tizard, H.M. surveying vessel Triton, 
June 1885. 
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of the way across to Louther skeny, and another extensive eddy, or slack 
is also formed under the whole cluster, extending fully 3 miles to the 
south-east of Little skerry reef. Within this space, the ebb also is very 
sluggish, for it seldom attains a velocity of more than 1^ knots an hour 
so that a vessel, in light weather, having the highest hill in Hoy over the 
Skerry lighthouses, would never be drawn into the firth. During the .ebb 
two small eddies are formed, one on the north-west side of Little skerry 
reef, and another under the west side of Muckle skerry. 

Fentland skerries are, however, particularly dangerous during the 
strength of the flood set, which approaches from the direction of the north- 
east end of Swona ; for the difficulty here, as elsewhere in the firth, is to 
know in time the exact course the drift will take. The fiood stream at first 
runs very strongly past the north side of Muckle skerry, the measurement 
of a neap set having given 6^ knots per hour; but the junction of the 
streams through the Outer sound, and by Lother reef, while passing to the 
south-west of Little skerry, produces the greatest velocity known in the 
firth, one spring having been measured while running lO^V knots per hour, 
and it preserves its velocity until the latter portion of the stream. 

From the southward of Swona, if clear of the eddy under that island, the 
flood stream will always drive to the westward of the Pentland skerries ; but 
from the northward of Swona, it is difficult to predict on which side of 
the skerries the set will go. When abreast Lother reef, if Little skerry 
is well open to the westward of Muckle skerry, the set will probably 
be to the westward ; but if Little skerry is half hid by Muckle skerry, then 
the set will probably be to the north-eastward. These directions will hold 
good except at the latter end of the flood set, when very little of the stream 
will be found going to the northward, and the danger of being set upon 
the Skerries is considerably decreased. In the night, if the low light be 
well open to the westward of the high light, the set will probably be to 
the westward, except at the beginning of the flood stream. 

Should a vessel be becalmed close to the south-westward of Muckle skerry 
daring the flood stream, she may be set through to the northward of the 
Louther and Clettack skerries, but there will be some risk of being drifted 
upon those dangers, particularly if there is any swell from the westward 
and northward. The seaman should, therefore, turn his vessel's head to the 
northward, and try to get into the eddy under Muckle skerry. This may be 
done the more readily, as the stream is never very strong in this channel ; 
then, passing out of the eddy at the north-east side of Muckle skerry, the 
fair stream will be found to set well clear of Clettack skerry. 

During the ebb there is little danger in the neighbourhood of the 
Skerries, for in no part of the eastern entrance to the firth does the ebb run 
so strongly as the flood. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

DTJNOANSBY HfiAD TO TARBET NESS, INCLUDINa DOENOCH: 

PIBTH. 

Variation, 2V W to 2V 50' West, in 1886. 



From Duncansbj head, the coast to the south-westward is formed of 
precipitous cliffs, many portions of which^ assuming every variety of form, 
have become detached by the constant attrition of the sea. The largest of 
these masses, the stack of Duncansby, has been described, and a view 
of it given on page 32. They are based upon low-water ledges, which 
extend more than a cable from the shore ; and one patch named Baxter 
rock, with 9 feet water upon it, lies N.E. by E. J E. half a mile from the 
stack, and one cable outside the south-east shoulder of Duncansby head.* 

Skirsa head, S.W. by S. nearly 3 miles from Duncansby head, is a per-* 
pendicular cliff 99 feet high, perforated at its base by numerous caves, the 
common resort of smugglers in former times. 

FRESWICK BAY, a small triangular indentation three-quarters 
of a mile deep, is immediately on the south-west side of Skirsa head. The 
narrow belt of cultivation which skirts its shores, its dark red rocks, and 
the yellow sand at its head, afford a pleasing break in the generally 
monotonous appearance of the co^t. Ereswick castle, a large irregular 
building of four stories near the head of the bay, and the ruined Bulcholie 
(Burbolly) castle, to the southward, are. both prominent objects. 

Vessels bound through the Fentland firth frequently wait in this bay for 
the turn of the stream. The safest anchorage is with Fentland skerries 
lighthouses touching Skirsa head, N.E. by E., and Freswick castle bearing 
W. by N., in 7 or 8 fathoms, sandy bottom. Freswick bay is a fishing 
station, 48 boats with 115 men and boys belong to it, and 22 boats and 
60 men and boys to Nybster and Aukingill. 

At low water at Wick when the flood stream through the Fentland 
firth begins, an eddy sets round the bay from the southward, and down 
upon the north shore until three hours before the following low water ; 
so that a vessel quitting the anchorage should be careful to avoid the north 
side of the bay. 

* See Admiralty chart of the east coast of Scotland, sheet Y., from Thurso bay to the 
Ord of Caithness, No. 2181 ; scale, iii»0-5 inch, by Captain H. C. Otter and Commander 
Slater^ R.N., 1850 ; with corrections to 1872. 
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SINCLAIR BAIT, beginning 2 miles to the south-westward of 
Bulcholic (or Burbolij) castle, and contained between Nybster head and 
Noss head, is 4 miles wide and 2 miles deep. The depths in it are moderate, 
and the bottom shelves gradually towards the shores, which are principally 
of sand, but where they are rocky, they are free from danger at a distance 
of 2 cables. The objects skirting the bay are the imposing ruin of Keiss 
castle, close to the brink of the cliff, and a little behind, the prominent 
white- washed mansion, Keiss house. Near the south-west corner of the 
bay is the large square white tower of Ackergill, and half a mile from 
Noss head are the ruins of Sinclair and Girnigoe castles, their walls 
appearing as if a continuation of the cliffs on which they are based. 

Sinclair bay, from the low character of its shore, particularly towards 
loch Wester, and from the similarity of Noss and Duncansby heads, was 
often in hazy weather mistaken for the opening of the Fentland firth, and 
many wrecks had been the consequence ; but the lighthouse erected on 
Noss head in 1849 has effectually remedied this latter cause of error. 

In fine weather, vessels may wait tide or anchor in any part cf Sinclair 
bay ; but in southerly winds, the best position is with Ackergill tower, 
S. W. by W. f W. ; and Noss head, S.E. | E., in 8 or 9 fathoms. It must, 
however, be borne in mind, when taking shelter here in gales as far out- 
wardly as E.S.E. that, though the water may be comparatively smooth at 
half tide, it is succeeded by a heavy rolling sea at high water. In variable 
weather, should the wind veer round to the northward of West, it will 
probably fiy into the N.N.E., when no time should be lost in getting to sea. 

In working from the northward across Sinclair bay, the ebb tide will be 
avoided by tacking towards the shore when Noss head bears S.S.W. f W., 
or before the southern land opens, and at night when the light begins to 
change its colour from red to white. 

The stream is nearly always setting to the eastward along the southern 
shore of the bay, but it is necessary to be careful of a half-tide rock lying 
out rather more than three-quarters of a cable abreast the ruins of Sinclair 
and Girnigoe castles, the clearing mark for which is, Harland house, on the 




Harland house, outside Ackergill pier-end, W. j^ N. 

hill of that name, outside Ackergill pier-end, W. ^ N. Particular caution 
should be observed at night, for the brilliancy of Noss head light is apt to 
deceive the seaman as to his distance from the shore, 
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KEISS HARBOUR, in an exposed situation in the north-west 
comer of Sinclair hay among the rocks at the northern termination of its 
sandy strand, was huilt hetween 1820 and 1833, at the joint expense of the 
proprietor and the Fishery Board. The area of the outer and inner basins 
is three-quarters of an acre, capable of containing 28 herring boats, and its 
entrance, facing south, is 35 feet in width. It dries throughout at spring 
tides, but there is a depth of 8 or 9 feet at the pier heads at high water, 
while there is little range within, except during south-easterly gales. Keiss 
is a fishing station, 62 boats with 128 men belong to it, but during the 
chief fishery, it gives employment to 168 men and boys. 

LIGHT. — ^A fixed trAtte light id shown from a post on the West pier head. 

ACKERGILL HARBOUR, in the south-west comer of Sinclair 
bay, near Ackergill tower, and sheltered from southerly and south-easterly 
winds by Noss head, is principally valuable as affording a landing for the 
Orkney steamer when she cannot communicate with Wick. The harbour, 
which is formed by east and west piers, 98 feet in length with 9 feet depth 
at low water at the outer end, affords room for only 6 herring boats, but, 
were it extended outwards and improved as a landing-place, valuable 
facilities would be given to the passenger trafiic and the local exports, 
and for the accommodation of the numerous vessels which at times frequent 
the bay. Eight boats with 13 men are employed in the fishery. 

Life-boat. — A life^boat is stationed at Ackergill. 

NOSS HEAD, S.S.W. J W. 10 miles from Duncansby head, and 
S.W. ^ S. 13 J miles from Fentland skerries lighthouses, is a bold and well- 
defined headland from every point of approach; its dark and precipitous 
face is steep-to, and rises to 120 feet above the level of the sea. 

LIGHT. — ^Near the extremity of Noss head is the lighthouie, the 
light from which was first exhibited in 1849. 
It is a first-class dioptric, or refracting, light, 
elevated 175 feet above ; high water, and is 
visible at the distance of 18 miles in clear 
weather. It revolves, attaining its brightest 
state every half minute^ and from S.W. by S., 
round westerly, to N.E., is whitef but from Noss head lighthouse. 

S.W. by S., round southerly, to E. by S. | S., or towards Sinclair bay, it 
is coloured red. 





Nosslhead, S.S.W. | W. 3^ miles. 
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STAXIGOE. — The coast from Noss head to the southward declines 
in height, but continues rocky and fronted by ledges and detached rocks, 
extending a cable from the shore. At 1^ miles from the head are the 
small village and inlet of Staxigoe, partly protected from the northward 
and southward by covering ledges, but open to the eastward ; 28 fishing 
boafs belong to it, and during the season about 22 boats are engaged, 
employing altogether 132 inen and boys ; a stone quay has been buHt for 
their convenience ; the place is also frequented by small coasters during 
fine weather. 

BROAD HAVEN, 2 miles from Noss head, is an extensive opening 
among the rocks, having its entrance between Ihe Orkney Man, a half- tide 
rock one cable from the shore to the north-east, and another half-tide patch, 
lying more than a cable outside Wick head, the north-east boundary of Wick 
bay. Both these dangers will be cleared by keeping the high part of Noss 
head outside Elzie point, N. by E. f E. 

Itergoe. — ^Broad haven has deep water in it, and several small goes or 
indentations round its margin, affording good shelter for boats, especially 
Itergoe on the north-east side, where the water is always smooth ; it has, 
however, a rock at the entrance. 

The haven is much frequented by the enterprising Buckie fishermen, 
who are able to pass in and out with their large boats in any weather, and 
at all times of tide. 

North Head of Wick ends in low cliff's, from which a reef of 
rocks, named Froudfoot, extends 1^ cables to south-south-eastward. The 
outer portion of this reef covers at half fiood. In rounding thi3 point Noss 
head should not be shut in behind Elzie point until the spire north-west of 
Argyle square, in Pulteney town, is in line with the lighthouse at the 
entrance to the harbour, W. by N. f N. 

WICK BAIT, immediately to the south-westward of the head of 
Wick,* or Froudfoot, as it is sometimes called, is of a triangular form, ex- 
tending in a north-westerly direction for three-quarters of a mile, and being 
rather more than half a mile wide between the heads forming its entrance. 

The northern side is fringed by shelving rocks of bituminous limestone 
dipping to the north-west, and projecting in a number of prongs, which, 
with the addition of small piers and quays, form convenient herring-curing 
stations. The south-west side of the bay also has projecting ledges ; those 
off the South head, named the Tails of Wick, extend out for nearly a cable. 
On the South head is a look-out tower and flagstaff. 

* See Admiralty plan of the port and vicinity of Wick, No. 2,550 ; scale, m* 14*5 
inches. By Commander Slater and £. E. Calver, Master, B.N., in 1889 ; correeted to 
1888. 
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ANCHORAGE. — There is good anchorage in Wick hay in all winds 
from N.E. ronnd northerly to S.W., but should the wind veer seaward 
of these points, then the bay is open, and must be quitted immediately, as a 
heavy sea is rapidly sent home. 

The best position for anchoring in is near the centre of the bay, in from 
5 to 6 fathoms. 

WICK HARBOUR, at the head of the bay, is formed by the 
Water of Wick, the banks of which abreast the town have been partially 
quayed ; there is a depth at the entrance of 11 feet at high- water spring 
tides, decreasing to 9 feet at the town jetty. Here is accommodation for 
about 320 herring boats ; the channel up to it is encumbered by sand and 
stones, but it might be improved without much difficulty and at no great 
expense. The town of Wick, prominently marked by its hall dome and 
kirk spire, stands on the north side of the stream. 

PULTENET TOWN HARBOUR, on the south side, was 
designed by Telford, commenced in 1807, and finally completed in 1829, 
at nearly the sole cost of the British Fisheries Society. The enclosed space 
is divided into the inner and outer harbours, the area of the two being 
12 acres ; there are 830 yards of quayage, and the entrance, 74 feet wide, 
faces E.N.E. A substantial stone pier, with a parapet rising 20 feet above 
high water, defends the harbour to the eastward, yet such is the force of 
the sea in easterly gales, that the waves roll over the wall^ and the spray 
is carried to a distance of 100 yards. There is a depth of 13^ feet at the 
pier heads at high-water springs, and 10 to 11 feet over the harbours, but 
both harbours dry at low water, and are much incommoded by sandy 
deposit from lying at the head of the bay, and from the Water of Wick not 
being guided clear of the entrance. There is also at times much range in 
the outer basin, but the inner one is always smooth, and available for boats 
eight hours out of the twelve.* When the entrance is temporarily blocked 
a black ball is hoisted on the south quay flagstaff. 

At the recommendation of the Eoyal Commissioners on Harbours of 
Befuge in 1859, a massive breakwater pier was carried out in a N.E. by E. 
direction from the southern shore of Wick bay, the intention having been 
to extend it for 600 yards into a depth of 5 to 6 fathoms at low water so 
as to shelter the inner portion of the bay from on-shore gales. Owing, 
however, to the action of the sea, or to other cause, the work has been 
almost entipely destroyed, and is now in a ruinous state. The broken 
blocks of stone form a reef of partially submerged rocks extending 300 
yards in a N.E. by E. direction from the south shore, the outer rock, awash 
at high water, is marked with a small iron rod. 

* It is in contemplatioQ %o <}?epen these harbours, open a second entrance, and other- 
wiBe improve them, 
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During easterly gales the sea falling in cascades over these submerged 
rocks has scooped out a hole of from 5 to 6 fathoms just within them, 
depositing the matter so removed to the north-eastward, where, midway 
between the end of the rocks and the north shore, a bank of from 2^ to 3 
fathoms has been formed, with depths of from 3^ to 4^ fathoms between it 
and the outer rock awash. 

Wick is the chief station of the herring fishery on this part of the coast, 
carried on from the middle of July to the middle of September ; 364 boats 
belong to it, and in the season it employs, with the adjacent harbours of 
Staxigoe, Broad haven, &c., as many ns 682 boats, manned by 4,092 men 
and boys. Each boat is required to carry a light at night, but as this 
regulation is seldom attended to, constant vigilance is necessary while 
coasting hereabouts in the fishing season. 

In 1883, 76 British vessels of 5,714 tons, and 80 foreign vessels of 5,903 
tons, entered inwards from the British colonies and foreign countries ; and 
107 British vessels of 9,138 tons, and 64 foreign vessels of 4,303 tons, 
cleared outwards. At the same period, 827 vessels of 63,469 tons entered 
coastwise, and 867 vessels of 58,748 tons cleared coastwise. There are 
6,082 tons of shipping. belonging ifi the port. Population of Wick and 
Pulteney town in 1881 was 8,053. Fresh water is led down to the quays, ' 
and other supplies are to be obtained in moderate quantities. ' 

Lights, — A stone light-tower stands at the outer extremity of the north 
pier, from which a fixed red light is exhibited from sunset to sunrise 
throughout the year, at a height of 37 feet above the level of high water, 
and is visible 8 miles in cleiir weather. A green light is shown at the 
head of the outer harbour, which kept open to the northward- of the red 
light leads outside the Submerged breakwater. Two vertical white b'ghts 
8 feet apart are shown from the end of the new pier, and a green light from 
the pilots' look-out at South head, when it is dangerous to enter the bay. 

LifQ-boat. — An efficient life-boat and carriage, and also rockets and 
lines, are stationed here. 

CAUTION. — This harbour should never be taken for shelter in bad 
weather with the wind from E. by N. round southerly to S.S.W., for then 
a heavy sea is sent home ; nor should entrance ever be attempted except 
under the guidance of a pilot, and one may always be procured by hoisting 
a wheft or pilot flag by day, or showing a light by night. Facing E.N.E., 
as the entrance does, it is not open till nearly time to alter course sharp 
round to port, and this constitutes the chief difficulty in taking it. When 
it is dangerous to enter the bay three black balls are shown from the 
fiagstafi^ on the tower of the pilots' look-out. 

Directions. — ^In coming from the northward, keep one-third of a mile 
from the shore, and having passed Proudfoot ledge^ already described^ steer 
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into the bsj, so as to bring the town-hall dome in line with the north*east 
corner of Lower Poh^eney town, N.W. by W. \ W., (which is the mark for 
working on the north-east side of the baj,) and then keep in W.N.W. for 
the anchorage, or harbonr. If firom the southward, when past the Tails of 
Wick, steer to the northward round- the end of the submerged breakwater 
for the entrance of Pnltenej town harbour, when (as in idl cases) a rope 
must be readj for throwing upon the pier-head for the purpose of checking 
the yessel sharply round into the entrance. 

TIDES.— It is high water, full and change, at Wick, at llh. 22m. 
Springs rise 10 feet, neaps 7 feet 4 inches, and neaps range 5 feet. 

OLD MAN of WICK. — Proceeding south-westward from the 
South Head of Wick, the coast is composed of dark-coloured rugged cli&, 
worn into ^ goes " and detached masses bj the ceaseless action of the sea. 
Half a mile to the southward of the Tails is the castle, or Old Man of 
Wick, as it is conmionly known, standing upon the brink of a projecting 
cb'ff. The remains consist of a plain square tower, the top of which is 
148 feet above high water, and, as it stands well upon the outline of the 
coast, it is oue of the first objects distinguished in making the land from 
the southward and south-eastward. 

HELMAN or HALLIMAN HEAD, if mUes from the 

Tails of Wick, is the most prominent point between the latter and Sarclet 
head ; the intermediate coast is deeply indented bj narrow gullies, or 
<< goes," as they are locally termed ; while several masses of considerable 
magnitude have become detached from the main, among which the stack 
of Hempriggs and the cleat of Girston are the most remarkable. On each 
side of Helman head, as far as three-quarters of a cable from the shore, are 
several rocks which are covered at 7 and 8 feet flow. Seven boats and 
14 men belong to the inlets Brough and Iresgoe, on either side of the head. 

SARCLET HARBOUR, just to the northward of Sarclet head 
is at the inner part of a small bay open to the eastward. It is defended by 
a massive breakwater pier 35 yards in length, extending from the south 
shore, and by a jetty from the north, leaving an entrance 36 feet wide 
between them. Some rocky ledges within have been excavated, and a 
pitched slope made for drawing the boats up in stormy weather; but the 
harbour being less than half an acre in extent, the swell has not sufficient 
space to expend itself, and causes a heavy range. In 1839, in one night, 
20 boats lying inside were dashed to pieces by a sudden storm arising. 
This is considered one of the best fishing stations on the coast, but owing 
to the small size of the harbour, only 27 boats, employing 60 men and boys, 
belong to it. The village of Sarclet, consisting of one broad street, is 
perched on the bank above. 

CLYTH NESS, &t 5^ miles from Sarclet head, is broad and 
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rouDded ; projecting but little in advance of the coast line on either side. 
A short distance within, the land rises into hills of from 300 to 500 feet 
in height. The Skerries, a detached mass of flat rocks lying out half a cable 
from the ness, and running parallel with it, i^ covered at spring tides, 
with the exception of their eastern end, which is about 7 feet above high 
water. The whole of the intervening coast is composed of cliffs from 120 
to lt50 feet in height, broken and indented at short distances, and free of 
danger nearly to the cliff foot. At 2^ miles from Sarclet head is the fishing 
station of Whalegoe, having a salt and curing house on the beach, but no 
protection whatever for the 24 boats belonging to it. 

CLYTH HARBOUR, ina«*goe,"just to the westward of Clyth 
ness, has a small substantial covering pier, which the water leaves at 
spring tides ; the boats then make fast to rings in the rocks outside. When 
a south-east gale sets in concurrently with a north-east swell, the harbour 
is extremely unsafe. Twenty-one fishing boats, employing 120 men and 
boys, belong to it. 

LYBSTEB. HARBOUR, upon the east side of a small bay 
2^ miles from Clyth ness, is a fishing station of considerable importance, 
being the head-quarters of a district 20 miles in length, and siBCond only to 
Wick among the small ports on this line of coast. Lybster owns 147 boats, 
manned by 83o men and boys, and employs in the season 168 boats, 
manned by 940 men and boys. The harbour is formed by a south-west pier 
90 yards long, and a smaller one projecting transversely from the northern 
shore, leaving a narrow entrance between. An inner dock 225 feet long and 
70 feet wide is in course of construction. Within, the shore is lined with 
quays and curing houses, and the village of Lybster, consisting of one broad 
street of detached substantial houses, and connected with the harbour by a 
good road, is situated on the high fiat land above. Population of Lybster, 
831 in 1881. 

Vessels drawing 9 and 10 feet can get into the harbour, where, if well 
up, they are 6afe from the range that is thrown in by winds from S.S.E. to 
S.S.W. The bottom is of peat, with a covering of gravel brought there 
by the water of Lybster, which discharges itself into the harbour. The 
quantity of material brought down by the bum during every freshet, is a 
serious inconvenience ; in the year 1842 as much as 7,000 cubic feet of 
gravel was removed without lowering the bed of the harbour below its 
average level. Two silt catchers have been constructed across the bum to 
remedy this evil. Deep water exists only a short distance outside the pier 
heads, and as there are several acres of flat land available for an extension 
of harbour acconunodation, Lybster might be improved to the manifest 
advantage of the numerous small vessels and boats which frequent this 
portion of the coast. In 1881 sixty-two vessels of the tptal registered 
tonnage of 3^637 tons entered the harbour. 
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Light. — A fixed red light, 35 feet above high water, was exhibited in 
1884 from a tower on the end of the west pier. 

The COAST.— From Cljth ness to the Ord of Caithness is 
W. by S. f S. 12^ miles, and the whole of this extent of coast does not 
vary materially from that to the northward of it. As far as Forse point 
the cliffs average from 120 to 170 feet in height, ledges extending from 
them in places for half a cable. From Forse to Latheron, there are cliflT- 
fronted braes, with low-water rocks, and large stones lying out a cable. 
Between Latheron and Dunbeath the perpendicular clitfs vai*y from 20 to 
70 feet in height, and from Dunbeath to Berriedale, are bold cliffs of 
horizontal sandstone, rising in places from 50 to 150 feet above high water. 
The whole of this last portion of coast is clear at a distance of 2 cables, 
but, as a common precaution, neither this shore nor that to the north and 
south of it should be approached very near while working, as baffling winds 
from the high eliffs sometimes cause a vessel to miss stays. 

AC HAS TLB, & fish-curing place, three-quartera of a mile to the 
westward of Lybster, is sheltered from the north-east by a point named 
the Duan, but it is open to all winds from East, round southerly, to S.W. 
It is bounded by a steep gravelly beach, which is used as a landing-place 
by the fishing boats belonging to the station. It may be known by a high 
curing-house^ and a large square of red-tiled buildings erected under the 
brae ; both being very conspicuous from the sea. 

FORSE BAT, li miles from Lybster, is a quarter of a mile deep 
and broad, with a clear sandy bottom throughout^ and a gravelly beach in 
the north-west comer, used by the herring boats, of which 22 with 120 
men and boys belong to the place. Like Achastle, it is open to the south- 
east, and has no pier or other protection. A good road leads up the cliff 
from the curing-house on the beach. 

On Scarden head, upon the east side of the bay, stands the grim-looking 
ruin of Forse castle, built of slate ; the tower is 30 feet high. One 
mile within is the house of Nottingham, said to be the largest in 
Caithness. 

LATHERON WHEEL, nearly 2 miles west from Forse bay, 
at the mouth of the water of the same name, can scarcely be called a boat 
harbour. It has a short pier oh one side, and a wall connecting a high- 
water rock with the main on the other ; but the mouth of the burn is 
generally choked by gravel, and the boats are consequently forced to land 
their cargoes on the beach. During the dark nights at the close of the 
fishing season a light is shown from a small white lighthouse which stands 
on the brae upon the south side. Eighteen boats belong here, and 100 men 
and boys. 
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DTTNBEATH,* Sj miles from Forse point, is partiaLy protected by 
a promontory aud detached rocks, whicb, ia easterly galea, deflect the sea 
towards the west side of the bay. It is at the mouth of the water of 
Duobeath, a turbuleat stream during freshes, which cause sad havoc among 
the liahing boats, and occasion both the course and depth of water at the 
outlet to be very fluctuating; large stones also are brought down from 
the uplands, that have to be removed every year. South-west winds 
throw a heavy iiin into the creek, at times dispersing the breakwater of 
rough stones formed on the south side. The north side of the bum is 
faced with a wall, having a large store, cooper^e, and salt cellars, closely 
adjoining ; aud upon the south side is a piled pier. Two lights, Ted and 
whUe, when in line, lead in. Depth 12 feet at springs. Notwithstanding 
its disadvantages, Dunbeatb is a &TOurite fishing station, and 86 boats, 
employing 306 men and boys, belong to it, aod in the season 498 men 
and boys are engaged in the fishery. Dnubeath castle stands upon a 
cliff 70 feet high, three-quarters of a mile to the south-west of the creek, 
and, with the exception of Thurso castle, is the only one upon the coast 
of Caithness that is kept in good repair ; it is occasionally used as a 
fishing lodge. 

BERRIEDALE, one mile to the north-eastward of the Ord of 
Caithness, at the outlet of Berriedale aud Langwall waters, is frequently 
so choked with stones brought down by those streams, as to prevent boats 
getting iu or out, even at high tides. A short distance within, at the 
junction of the two valleys, is the inn of Berriedale, situated in a 
well-wooded and pictnresque spoL Seven boats and 28 men belong to 
fierriedale. 

Immediately over the west side of the entrance are the ruins of Berrie- 
dale castle, of which little is known. Like moat of the strongholds of a 
similar order, it is built upon a narrow promontory, but is commanded by 
the neighbouring heights. 




Berriedale caatle from the northirtiM. 

PAPS of CAITHNESS.— The bold and well-marked mountains, 

known as the Papa of Caithness, rise at the back of Berriedale, the highest 

peak of the nearest, the Scaraben (or rocky mountain) being 2,048 feet 

above the sea. Its crest appears as three distinct summits, nearly of equal 

* ^'« plan on ilieci 1,893, )ii=r7>8 bchea. 
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height, bearing eut and v/eet of each other ; and, as thej are of white 

quarli, and nearly bare of vegetation, they have at timee tiie appeantuce 

of being partially covered 

with Hnow, The Morven, 

2,307 feet high, bears abont 

N.W. from the centre of the 

Scaraben, and appears from 

all directiOQB as a sharp '^ 

I)eak or pyramid. Shean-na-neach, the "Maiden Pap," is of the same 

Hhape as the Morven, but having lees altitude, and standing to the nortfa- 

ward of 8caraben, is seldom seen. 

These mountains are visible from a long distance, seaward, and as a 
general rule, vessels from the Baltic bound north about should make the 
Paps of Caithness, so ae to prevent their getting to the northward of 
Pentiand Skerrien. 

The OBD of CAITHNESS,* a bold rounded headland, ex- 
teiiding from Berriedate for 2 miles to the south-westward, is formed of 
inaccessible clifFs, divided here and there by deep ravines, and backed by 
hilk rising 1,3()0 feet above the sea. Perpendicular cliffs, upwards of 
40U ftet high, of old red sandstone, dipping to the eastward at an angle of 25°, 
and variegated with white 
streaks and patches paraUel 
to tim dip, are the charac- 
teristice of the east part of 
the Ord, and by which the 
headland may be known 
when the atlJHcent maun- 
tMii» are obscured by fog, as is frequently the case. To the westward, 
where the '* March " betweea Caithness and Sutherland begins, gruiite 
protrudes. 

Throe-quarters of a mile from Bcrriedale, and a little to the eastward of 
tlie most proniiaent part of the Ord, is a remarkable pinnacled rock, 
2(X> foet high, named the Needle <^ the Ord ; but it cannot be distinguished 
f xtvpt tmm close in-shore. 

TIDES.— It is high water, full and change, at the Ord, at llh. 2Sm. ; 
springs rise 11 ff^t 8 inches, and neaps 9 feet 7 inches. 

hVom tlie 0ml of Caithness, Brora point b W. by S. ] S. 14}- milee, and 
Tarbt-t neu S.W. ^ W. 20 miles. 

* 5<v Ailaunllv chart of the fsK coMt of SeotUitd, thret TV., fimn tl^ Old of 
OtidweMMButff.Ko. l.gU; scale.B^n'S inrh; by Csptain H. C. Otter aoA Coaa- 
mand«T SbMr, K.N., 1843 ; with oomctkmi la IS81. 
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HELMSDALE is 5^ miles to the westward of the Ord. The 
harbour is the mouth of Hehusdale water, and the entrance is between two 
shingle points and some timber groynes ; there are also several beacons to 
point out the channel. The village of Helmsdale, on the east side of the 
river, has a kirk and several good houses, and on the opposite side is the 
ruin of its old castle built in the i5th century. Population, 675 in 1881. 

In 1831, a quay, 100 yards long, was formed on the eastern side of the 
river, and a wharf wall, extending from the bridge, and partly sheltering an 
inner basin, was built In 1840. There is a depth of 11 feet into the river 
at high-water spring tides, and the mark for leading in is half the length 
of the bridge open to the westward of the quay, N.N.W. J W. ; but 
strangers should take a pilot, for local knowledge is necessary for checking 
and securing, which must be done at the first post on the quay, in order to 
prevent damage. Pilotage is Is, per foot for vessels under 100 tons, and 
Is, 6d, per foot for those above that tonnage. See page 122, for telegraph 
cable. 

Helmsdale is the head-quarters of a fishery district extending £rom 
Dornoch to Dunbeath, a distance of over 30 miles. Helmsdale owns 
35 boats worked by 82 men and boys, but in the herring season it gives 
employment to 80 boats and 440 men and boys. 

The COAST lin© between Helmsdale and Brora is generally a low 
bank or terrace, the slope of the hills as far as port Grower being cultivated 
high up, and a sandy strand prevails for the last half of the distance, with 
occasional rocky ledges projecting off for a quarter of a mile, the most 
important of which are to the south-westward of Lothbeg kirk, a neat 
Gothic building situated 50 feet above the sea, and just where the brown 
heather hills begin to rise very precipitously. The mark for clearing these 
rocky ledges and patches, is tlie Duke of Sutherland's monument, open of 
Clyneleish house, near Brorl^ W. ^ S. ; but in working along the shore, 
stand no nearer than into 8 fathoms by day, and 12 fathoms at night. 
Port Gower owns 11 fishing boats and 34 men. 

BRORA, 9 miles W.S.W. of Helmsdale, is at the mouth of the small 
river of the same name ; vessels of 9 or 10 feet draught may get in through 
its contracted entrance, marked by post beacons, and up to its quay at 
spring tides. The only coal formation hitherto discovered north of the Tay 
lies 300 feet under the bed of the Brora ; it was worked for a short time, 
but the speculation proved unprofitable.* A i-eef, named Lech Robie, 
stretches out rather more than a quarter of a mile from the west point of 
the entrance, the highest portion of it covering at half tide. To clear its 

* This coal which is of an inferior quality, is again being raised, principally for use in 
the locality. 
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outer point, keep Creag Amailly outside the high part of Dunrobin point, 
W. \ N. Brora is a fishing station, 31 boats belong to it, employing 104 men. 
The shore from hence to Dornoch consists of moderately elevated fore- 
grounds, followed bj sand-hills and low grounds ; the whole is backed bj 
a range of hills, from 600 to 1,400 feet in height, of varied form, which 
stretch to the westward. The foregrounds are well cultivated, and the 
slopes wooded. 

DUNBOBIN CASTLE, & seat of the Duke of Sutherland, 
3^ miles from Brora, is a noble building, and well worthy of being a ducal 
residence. It has been considerably enlarged and beautified of late years, 
and standing as it does on a terrace near the water, in a well- wooded park 
and ornamental grounds, it is a prominent object from every part of the 
sea approach. 

GOLSPIE, a village the population of which was 956 in 1881, 
consists of one long and wide street running parallel to the shore, situated 
a mile to the westward of Dunrobin castle, and directly behind it rises 
Beinn Bhragie, having on its summit, at 1,314 feet above the sea, a colossal 
statue of the first Duke of Sutherland, which was erected by the tenantry 
of the Sutherland estates. It forms one of the most striking objects on 
this portion of the coast. Twenty-seven fishing boats, employing 108 men 
and boys, belong here. 

LOCH FLEET, a salt water lake, is connected to the sea by a 
narrow channel, named the Little Ferry. At nearly 2 miles within the 
bar buoy the loch is 2 miles in length and one mile in width, ending at 
3 miles from the sea in an embankment, 990 yards long, which can*ies the 
high road across the loch, at the eastern end of which are four sluice 
gates, which allow of the escape of the waters of the river Fleet; it is 
fianked at each end by rocky precipitous hills, rising nearly 900 feet above 
the sea. Strath Fleet, similarly enclosed, extends above the embankment 
to the north-west.* 

LITTLE FERRIT channel runs between two sandy spits, reaching 
out half a mile from the shore, and then between two points composed of 
shingle terraces and sand-hills, a part of the same foimation which extends 
to the north-east as far as Golspie, and southward to £mbo. Three black 
buoys, one just outside the bar, the others farther in, are laid in the sailing 
track, the two outer buoys with the beacons in line ; they are occasionally 
driven away in heavy weather, but are always replaced, as nearly as possible, 
in the same position. The bar often shifts after a heavy E.N.E. gale, and 
no vessel should ever attempt the passage without a pilot. There is a depth 



* 5ee Admiralty chart 2,170. 
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of 4 feet on the bar at low-water springs, and the ebb streams sets out at 
the rate of 5 knots an hour. Two white triangular beacons, each having a 
black vertical stripe, and lighted occasionally at night, stand, one upon the 
eastern or Ferry point, and the other a short distance to the north-east of 
the houses at Little Ferry ; when in line they bear N. W. ^ N., and lead in 
from the bar through a part of the channel. 

There is a jetty at the ferry houses, and another on the op])osite side ; 
the former has 11 feet alongside it at low water. The principal imports of 
the place are coal, timber, slates, and manures. 

Pilots for Little Feriy may be obtained at Portmahomack on the 
opposite side of Dornoch firth. The charge is Is. Sd. to 1^. 6d, per foot 
according to agreement. 

Directions. — if bound into Little Ferry, entry must not be attempted 
when the ebb stream has once made, without the aid of a strong leading 
wind. In approaching from the north-eastward, £mbo house, a large 
whitewashed blue-slated building, standing inland of Embo village, must 

r 1 




Embo house, open of the south-east eod of Embo firwood, W.S.W. 

be kept open of the south-east end of Embo firwood, W.S.W., until the 
Ferry beacons are in one, N.W. ^ N., and these kept in line will lead across 
the bar; and through the channel to within a short distance of Ferry point ; 
then steer so as to pass close to the latter, which is steep-to, and having 
passed it, keep rather over to the northern shore, where is the deepest 
water. At one-third of a mile above Ferry point are the ferry-pier and 
houses, abreast which is the anchorage in 16 or 16 feet at low water. At 
the end of the pier there is 11 feet at the same time of tide. 

TIDES. — It is high water, full and change, at Little Fen'y, at 12h. Om., 
and the rise of tide is 10 feet 9 inches. 

EMBO. — From Little Ferry, the coast, composed of sand-hills, trends 
to the southward for 2 miles to Embo point, which is low and sandy, with 
the fishing village of Embo just to the northward of it ; and then, still con- 
tinuing sandy, it extends to the south-west for 2^ miles to Dornoch point, the 
extremity of a low sandy grass-covered plain, and one of the boundaries of 
the firth. The town of Dornoch, about a mile to the northward of the point, 
shows prominently from the sea; its ancient cathedral, (surmounted by a 
stunted tower and spire), a portion of the bishop's old palace, the county 
gaol, and the free kirk, are all well marked objects. Embo has 32 fishing 
boats and 128 men and boys belonging to it. Population, 396 in 1881. 
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1^0^ 4m Aw ^ 0M fbt, itnAt ^ew^nl pgffghw W rack Hiag a 
ivwkr #MC At W0A, mmmd imU^ 9 fMwmm hfom Bmm to Galqie» 

TV; ^bor^ frv'joii Brr^ra poim £omi§ tk» wcsktb bondarj cf Ae 
(// lhfn00^ ffrtb, M^i A ^tMTipdoo of the eiwtmi »le InMB Tarbet 
mwwAt^ will flKnr Kc; gir^oi Ifdam emtenag vpoo the irth ita^ whatk 
yri0^m\j 1^ coiMvfer^ m mier nangatioii. 

TAHBET VBSS, the t^ xtmmlj of a pranontorr 4 niles long and 
/m#; i»fk frvk^ ^rldinf; DonoA mod Mortr firths, is low and ooHpooed 
//f old r»d MUididofM;, Tlie lighthMue, 
a tall iiCoim; t//w«r, 134 iSMi high from 
th« tMne to rane, and a pfomiDent 
M^mark, in lat, 6T 51' 54'' N., and 
l/zriK. 3^ 46" d<y' W., staoda about 
4H() ynnln from the extremity of the 
fioint* The light «hown firom it to 




nmwardf at a height oi 175 feet, is Taibet dcm hghdioue. 

wfUUnnA inUrmUUrU^ barsting saddenljr into view, and oontinningin sight 
2\ miniUen ; it \% then as soddenlj eclipsed for haif a minnie. Towards 
the liead of Moray firth the light becomes ^^;re<f when bearing to the east- 
ward of S ^ K. This light, a first-class catoptric light, was established 
in lH90t and being 175 feet above water, maj be seen at a distance of 
18 tnihsf in clear weather. 

OuUoden Bock, with O feet upon it at low water, lies £. bj N. ^ N. 
4^ (vibl()M from tlio lighthouse, and is connected to the ness bj a ledge, 
ovw whi(;h the depth varies from 10 to 12 feet at low water. A black 
CMi buoy lies in 8f fathoms just outside the rock, with Brucefield farm- 
houws in one with the lighthouse flagstaff, W. by S. | S. ; and the Duke 
of Huthorlan<rH monument, over the lower corner of the wood to the west- 
ward of thcj village of Golspie, N*N.W. ^ W. 

Tftrb6t L6dg6« — A dangerous ledge half a cable long, with only 
W fcM^t on it and 7 fathoms about it, and very steep, has recently been 
diMooviTod south -eastward of Culloden rock, and lying in the way of ships 
of lumvy draught rounding Tarbet ness. From the east end of the ledge, 
J.^ArlM^t noss boars W. } N. three-quarters of a mile. 

Tlio Sutorsi or points at the entrance of Cromarty firth, should be kept 
woU o|H)n to clear it, and while rounding the ness at night, do not go into 
a loHH dopth than 12 fathoms. 

The shore from Tarbet noss towards Dornoch firth is rocky for 4 miles ; 
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it then changes to sand, and so continues to within Tain bar. It is free 
from danger at a distance of a quarter mile for 1^ miles to the westward 
of the ness. From here, the north-west point of the promontory, the contour 
line of 3 fathoms gradually recedes from the shore to the Tain bar. 

POBTMAHOMACK, in front of the village of the same name, 
and 2| miles from Tarbet ness, is a small bay, the shelter of which has 
been improved by a pier 120 yards long, with a kant, running in a 
W.S.W. direction from the eastern horn of the bay. Vessels drawing 
1 1 feet can get within it at high-water spring tides, and obtain fair shelter 
in easterly gales. At 120 yards from the pier, and in line with it, is the 
rock Cerich, which is awash at low-water spring tides. 

There is good anchorage abreast in 3^ fathoms, mud, one mile from the 
shore, with the lighthouse, or light, just in sight over the land. 

This is a herring-curing station, and 36 boats with 95 men belong 
to it. Population, 301 in 1881. 

Pilots niay always be obtained here for Brora, Little Perry, and 
Dornoch firth. 

TIDES. — It is high water, frill and change, at Portmahomack at 
1 Ih. 37m., and the rise is 11 feet. 

WHITE N£iSS. — ^Proceeding to the south-west, the rocky fore- 
shore ends a mile beyond Portmahomack, and the coast gradually curves 
round to the north-west for 4 miles to White ness, the channel between 
which and Dornoch point, is 2\ miles wide at high water. Three miles 
from Portmahomack, at the mouth of a shallow sandy inlet, is the fishing 
village of Inver, having 30 boats ; and S.W. by W. 1^ miles from the latter 
are the ruins of Lochslin castle, situated on an elevated ridge. White ness 
is the extremity of a low, sandy, and somewhat marshy flat, of a triangular 
form, named Morrich More, extending from Inver to as fieur as Tain. ' The 
whole of it is elevated only a few feet above high water level, and is 
difficult to discern under the evening sun. 

GIZZING BBIGGS. — ^Both Dornoch point and White ness are 
fronted seaward by extensive tongues or spits of sand, bounding either side 
of the entrance into the firth. On the north side is the dangerous bank 
named the Gizzing Briggs,* which dries in a general easterly direction 
for 2^ miles, and presents a steep and slightly convex face to the south- 
ward. Being a quicksand vessels stranded upon it often sink to the 

* The name of this sand is supposed to be derived from the word '* Geyzen," indicatlYe 
of the boiling appearance of the tide swirls upon it, and the accompanying roaring noise, 
which may at timet be heard at a distance of several miles, particolarly before an easterly- 
gale.. 
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chain plates in a single tide. A swatchwaj across the sand, three-quarters 
of a mile outside Dornoch point, maj be used bj boats after the first 
quarter flood. 

On the opposite side of the channel, the sand dries out from White ness 
at low water in an E.N.E. direction, the outer part of it being so loose as 
to have the appearance of uncovering when the tide has still several feet to 
fall. The outer portion of the southern tongue is 1^ miles farther to the 
eastward, where, sweeping round, it joins the outer part of the Gizzing 
Briggs. 

TAIN BAR, formed across the entrance into Dornoch firth, having 
a depth of from 9 to 1 1 feet upon it at low water, lies 3 miles outside a 
line drawn from White ness to Dornoch point, and appears to have a 
permanent character both as regards depth and form, for in the eight years 
prior to 1846, it had undergone little alteration. The bar and the channel 
within it are marked by three buoys : the fairway buoy, in 5 fathoms, just 
outside the bar, is a horizontally/ striped red and white conical buoy, and 
lies N.W. by W. ^ W. 4 miles from Tarbet ness, and S. by E. \ E. easterly 
4^ miles from Little Ferry bar buoy. The marks for it are, Dunrobin 
castle, on with the east fall of Crock Leven, N. by E., northerly ; and the 
south fall of Ardross hill, on with the north fall of Tain hill (Cnoc an t 
Sabhail), (the leading mark in). West, southerly. The inner buoy, north side, 
conical red, in 2\ fathoms, W. ^ N. l-j^ miles from the fairway buoy, is upon 
the southern edge of the Gizzing Briggs, with a notch in the high land to 
the eastward of Cromarty Sutors, over Lochslin castle, S.S.W. ; and the 
lower west brow of Cambusmore hill, in line with the east end of West 
Embo wood, N.N.W. The inner buoy, south side, black, in 4^ fathoms, 
W. f S. IJ miles from the fairway buoy, is upon the northern edge of 
White ness spit, with a notch in the high land to the eastward of Cromarty 
Sutors, in line with Meikle Bennie form-house, S.S.W. \ W. ; and the west 
end of Embo wood, in line with Embo farm-house, N. by W. ; Dornoch 
spire, N.W. \ N. 

A little within the bar, the channel is a quarter of a mile wide, the 
width increasing to a third of a mile near the inner buoys, and to nearly 
two-thirds of a mile at one mile below Dornoch road, where it is divided 
into several passages by middle grounds. 

DORNOCH FIRTH.*— From Domock road to Bonar bridge, the 
shores of the firth are diversified by well-wooded high and low grounds, 
and by points, deep bights, and inlets, while the main channel is narrow^ 
tortuous and broken. 

* See Admiralty plan of Domoch firth, No. 2,l70 ; scale, m^2'0 inches ; by Captain 
H. C. Otter and the late Commander Slater, B.N., 1845 ; with corrections to 1876. 
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Above Dornoch point and White ness, the shores recede from each other 
quickly, increasing the breadth of the firth to 3 miles at high water ; 
at the head of the bend on the south shore is the town of Tain, rendered 
indistinct by the dark ground immediately behind it. Tain is dis- 
advantageously situated as a shipping place, for the sands in front dry off 
so far, that vessels drawing 11 feet cannot get within a mile of the town. 
The flats occupying the extensive bends on each side, are known as 
Dornoch and Tain sands, and the channel between is encumbered by 
several detuclied banks, principally towards the southern shore, called the 
Middle or Gallrope bank, the Mussel scalp, and the Cross sand or Tain 
sailp. Tain hill, Ardross hill, and Struie, already referred to as marks, 
are all very prominent objects upon the same shore. On the northern side, 
at 2^ miles above Dornoch road, is the low projecting point of Ard na 
Caile. 

Meikle Perry, notorious for its comfortless passage, lies one mile 
beyond Ard na Caile point. The firth is here a third of a mile wide between 
Ferry point on the south shore (having a two-storied red house at its 
extremity), and a long causeway immediately opposite, the end of which' 
is marked by a beacon. By this inconvenient ferry, the mails and pas- 
sengers between Edinburgh and Caithness were formerly conveyed twice 
every twenty-four hours. From Meikle ferry to the Cross sand, is the 
most roomy anchorage in the firth, with a general depth of 4 fathoms at 
low water. 

At the head of the extensive bight above Ferry point is the new kirk of 
Fdderton with a sharp slated spire; and farther up is Ardmore point, 
and then Scarf point (Eudha nan Sgarbh) at the foot of Struie hill, or 
Meikle Garry. A wood stands upon and within Scarf point, appearing as 
an elevated knubble at its southern end. The bight about Edderton is 
wholly occupied by a flat (Edderton sands), and on the south-west side of 
the channel abreast, is Surroch bank having 1 1 feet over it at high water, 
immediately above Meikle ferry on the north-east side, is a clump of trees 
used as a mark, and a little higher, and direxitly opposite Ardmore point, is 
Newton point with its long slated store, closely adjoining which is a fair 
spring of water. Two miles farther north-west, prettily situated in a deep 
wooded gorge under Creag Stronan (Nose rock), are the ruins of the once 
prospei'ous village of Spenziedale, or Spinningdale, consisting principally of a 
large flax mill, and the gables and broken walls of numerous cottages. 
Here the shore is fronted by extensive flats and banks, which confine the 
channel to the opposite side. 

The Dune of Criech, or Little Garry, the next object of note 
above Spinningdale, is 346 feet high, sharply defined, and stands boldly 

10909. F 
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forward into the firth ; it is wooded nearly to the sammit, and has the ruin 
of a distillery near its sloping western point, towards which the channel 
crosses ohliqnely from the opposite shore. Some caution as to the quantity 
of sail carried is necessary while passing the Dune of Criech in strong 
easterly and south-easterly winds, for at such times violent gusts sweep 
round its base without giving the least warning. 

Nearly opposite the Dune of Criech, are the low alluvial projections 
East and West Fearn points ; the former has a small boiling-house on its 
west side, and East Fearn farm stands within at the entrance of a deep 
ravine ; there is a peculiar white mark in the face of the cliff above it. 
West Fearn farm stands back from the point, and is nearly hid by trees. 
The firth now takes a more northerly direction for 2^ miles, and is of a 
nearly uniform breadth, the channel being confined to the eastern shore. 
The hills on this side fall steeply to the water, and are well wooded; 
the kirk and manse of Criech are conspicuous objects a mile above the 
Dune. On the opposite side is a range of hills running parallel with the 
shore, named the Chlachain's, divided into three distinct summits, from 
634 to 658 feet high, and at the foot of the northernmost, are the kirk and 
manse of Elincardine. 

The Inverness and Eoss-shire railway skirts the shore of the firth for the 
greater part of the distance from Tain to near Bonar bridge. 

BONAB. BRIDGE.— Dornoch firth ends 12 miles above Dornoch 
road at the kyle of Sutherland, where the delta of the river Carron, 
on the western shore, narrows the connecting channel to a breadth of 
120 yards, which is spanned by Bonar bridge ; the top of its handsome 
cast iron arch being 44 feet above high water. The long row of well- 
built cottages of which the village of Bonai* consists, stands upon the 
Sutherland side parallel with the shore ; on the Ross-shire side, Anderson's 
house (the building nearest to the bridge), white, with a thatched roof, 
and a chimney at each end, is used as a leading murk. Farther to the 
westward is the inn of Ardguy, close above which is a small wooded peaked 
hill. 

Just below Bonar bridge is a pier, which, at tide time, vessels drawing 
10^ feet may reach and discharge their cargoes. Wool, barley, pit props, 
railway sleepers, and peats, are exported. The pilotage from Tarbet ness is 
12. for vessels under 50 tons, 1/. 10«. for those from 80 to 100 tons, and so 
in proportion for others, with half pilotage for returning. 

The kyle of Sutherland above the delta of the Carron, widens to three- 
quarters of a mile, and the tide ilows up it for 12 miles to the house of 
Bosehall, to which point large boats mny ascend. The population upon 
the banks is, however, very scanty, and but little trafiic is carried on. 
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CAUTION. — It is necessary to remark here that no one, except 
under the most urgent circumstances, shonld use Dornoch firth for the 
first time without a pilot. If there happens to be a swell, the line of 
breakers will partly mark out the channel for several miles, but about 
the time of high water with a smooth sea there is littte to point out the 
dangers, as the channel is only partially buoyed, and the buoys are 
sometimes out of position : the leading mark also is a distant one and 
very indefinite, and the sides of the channel, from being composed of 
quick-sand, are constantly varying in form; the main channel also is 
narrow, tortuous, and broken, and though it is nearly impracticable to give 
directions sufiiciently distinct to enable a stranger to navigate it, yet by a 
careful attention to the following instructions while going over the ground 
for the first time, it may be possible afterwiards to dispense with a pilot's 
services. 

Directions. — The bottom approaching Dornoch firth is level and 
sandy, but to the southward and westward of Tarbet ness it is uneven, 
and of great variety. Being abreast Tarbet ness, at a distance of 
2 miles or thereabouts, and steering about W. \ N. to close Tain Bar, 
Beinn Bhragie over Golpsie, with the monument to the Duke on its profile, 
and Dunrobin castle at its foot, will be observed about 2 points before 
the starboard beam ; and the double-topped hill of Struie with the hill of 
Ardross stretching from it to the southward, and Tain hill nearer the fore- 
ground, will also be seen from 1^ points on the starboard bow to nearly 
ahead. 




East fall of Crock Loven, over Dunrobin castle, N. J E. 




South fall of Ardross bill, over the north falljof Tain hill, West, southerly. 

The fairway buoy is arrived at, and Tain bar closed, when the east fell 
of Crock Leven is over Dunrobin castle, N. by E. ; and the leading mark 
across the bar and through the channel between the Gizzing Briggs 
and White-ness spit is, the south fall of Ardross hill, over the north fall 
of Tain hill. West, southerly. Tlie shoalest part of the bar is being crossed 
when Dunrobin castle is under the Sugar Stick, a small well-defined peak 
just to the eastward of Crock Lcveu. As the objects for the leading ranrk 
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are distant, and not verj definite, the seaman must be careful apt to mistake 
them, particularly should the buoys be out of their proper positions, and 
the time be near that of high water with the sea smooth, for then there la 
nolhing to show the position of the dangers, whereas, if there is a ewell, a 
wbit« line of breakers will be distinctly visible on each side of the channel 
for several miles, and thus serve to point out the dangers and the course to 
be pursued. 

Having crossed tlic bar, continue on with Ardross and Tain hills in one, 
as before, remembering that tliis mark leads rather to the southward of 
mid-cbanncl ; and when Dornoch spire bears N. by W. -^ W., the Dune of 
Criech, an isolated pyramidal hill, will be observed just open to the south- 



west of the high trees near Newton point, N.W. by W. ^ W. westerly ; 
keep it so nntil Doruoch spire and the Duke of Sutherland monument are 
in line, N.N.E. J E., which is the cross mark for Dornoch road, where, at 
^ miles within the bar, a vessel may anchor in safety in from 12 to 14 feet 
at low water over a muddy bottom. 

Small vessels may work into Dornoch flrth, when there is no break tipon 
the bar, by crossing the leading mark a little each way, taking care to 
avoid the outer point of the Gizzing Briggs, the cross mark for which is 
Lochsliu Castle, touching the 
eastern fall of Erakan hill i 
Cromarty, S.S.W. Within this 
line, the working breadth is re- 
duced to a third of a mile, and Lockalin c^le, touching' the e««t &11 of 
the sand edges are steep-to. Eraknn hilt, S.S.W. 

When aa &r up as White ness, work with the Dune of Criech a little 
opeu of, or shut in upon the trees near Newton point, being careful, as 
Dornoch road is oeared, to avoid the lower twl of the Middle, lying with 
the Sugar Stick, just outside Embo point, N.E. by N., which is also the 





Sugar Stick, just oxtiide Embo point, S.E. by N. 
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cross mark for the swatcliway across the Gizzing Briggs. One mile higher 
up is I>urnoch road, where anchorage may be taken as before directed. 

From DORNOCH ROAD to QUARRY HOLE.— Ou 

leaviog the aochorage Id Dor- 
noch road, Edderton new kirk 

(which will then be seen over 
Meikle ferry point) must be 

brought immediately under a „., ... , . - . .. 

° Eddennn kirk, luder a notch in the diBtBnt 

remarkable saddle or notch in land, W. { N. 

the distant land, W, ^ N., and kept so for 1| miles, when, if bound to Tain 
beach, bring Ben Tarvie (Beinn an Tairbh) over the west end of tne trees 





n Tairbh, over west end of trees, N. \)y E. i E. 
upon the teiTace near (Sydem Hall, N. by E, ^ E. ; these, kept in line, 
clear the west end of the Cross sand, and when the Dune of Criech appeoTB 




Dune of Criech, open to the soathward of woody knnbbte, 'S.W. J W., westerly. 
to the southward of the woody knubble within Scarf point, N.W. | W., 
wesl«rly, steer tn the south-eastward and keep them so, taking the beach 
with Tain spire bearing S. | W, At high-water spring tides in easterly 
galea there is eonsiderable motion upon the strand, and it is prudent 
under such circumstancea to anchor below Meikle Ferry, and wait for finer 
weather. 

Betarning to the channel abreast the Cross sand, Edderton kirk, under 
the notch in the distant land, W. ^ N. (the mark first used), will lead up 
to nearly abreast Ardnacaile point, 
till the Dune of Criech is just to 
the southward of the woody knubble 
within Scarf point, N.W. | W., 
westerly ; keep them so until 
Spinningdale factory is over Scarf 

point, N.W. J N. ; this mark leads up to Newton point, and, when the 
elated storehouse upon it is abreast, edge to the northward, and proceed to 
above Scarf point in mid-channel. 



Spinningdale &ctory. over Soorf point. 
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Hiiving passed Surf point, n-bere the chamiel is ccmsidenUy rcdnod in 
breadth, keep the «barp-toppe<l hill Carn Bhren, la Uoe with the south 




Cam BhrcD, Id line wtlh wath poiol of Dane cf Cried, W. bj K. } N., northerij'. 

point of the Dune of Criecb, W. by N. ^ K. northerl}', nntit sbreut 

SpinniojiidBle, or till East Fearu farm is open of Struie Foot, W. } S., which 

CODtinueB to be the mark (leading rather close to the southern shore) antil 

West Feam farm comes ander a disUnt hill, N.W. by W. ^ W. ; tbew 

carry in mid-channel nearly 

to East Peorn point, or iinlil 

the summit of the Dune of 

Criech bears N. by E. J E., 

when, having passed Ea»t 

Fearn point ut the distance 

of a cable, edge gradually 

close over tovards the ruined distillery upon the eastern side. 

From this point the eastern shore is to be kept closely abroad, until 
Criech kirk spears from behmd the cliff, E.N.E., when the wooded 
peaked hill over Ardguy inn will be in line with the bold difltant bill 
Meal in Gora;, 17. W. \ W. ; after using this mark for a short distance. 




Kast Fcacn &nn, opeii of Struie Fool, W. i S. 




Meal in Goraj, orer Ardgnj bUI, N.W. f W. 



Anderson's house, near Bonar Bridge, will be its apparent length open of 
the eastern shore, N. by W. | W. ; keep it so IJH up to Quarry point, a 
mile below the village of Bonar ; abreast which is the anchorage of Quany 
Hole, where vessels have room to swing in a depth of 10 to 12 feet at low 
water, 

CAUTION. — In going above Quarry hole to the pier near the 
villugo, some caution is necessary, for as the flood stream continues to run 
with velocity for nearly an hour after high water, and the ground in the 
vicinity is loose, there is risk of being set athwart the bridge. 
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TIDES. — It is high water, full and change, in Dornoch road, at 
12h. Om. ; springs rise 11 feet. The flood tide near the bar sets S.S.W. 
with but little strength, and along the southern shore from abreast the bar 
to Tarbet ness, the direction of the stream is always to the eastward ; 
vessels should therefore keep on this side if working in that direction. 
The ebb runs to the northward over the Gizzing Bnggs till thej begin to 
uncover. In Dornoch road, the set of flood and ebb is with the direction 
of the channel, and their average rate is from 2^ to 3 knots per hour. 

At Bonar bridge, it is high water, full and change, at Oh. 34m., or 34 
minutes later than in Dornoch road ; the rise of spring tides is 6^ feet. 
The flood stream runs only for 3h. 8m., continuing till the water has 
fallen 2 feet ; the stream then turns and runs down for 9 hours. At half 
ebb the rate is from 5 to 6 knots per hour, which renders the navigation 
dancferous to boats at that time of tide. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HEAD OP MOBAY FIETH. CROMAKTY AND INVERNESS 

PIRTHS. 

Variation, 21^ 4(y West, in 1886. 



The triangnlar-shaped head of Moray firlih is 13 miles wide between 
Tarbet ness and Burgh head, which may be assumed as its boundaries ; 
and at 19 miles within this line, the converging shores of Nairn, Boss, 
and Cromarty approach to within a mile of each other at fort George 
and Chanonry point. 

The COAST on the northern side of the head of Moray firth from 
Tarbet ness runs S.W. by W. nearly in a straight line for 12 miles to the 
entrance to Cromarty firth, and is composed first of reddish cliffs, and 
then of grassy braes, varying from 100 to 150 feet in height. For 9 miles 
of the distance the shore is fronted by low-water ledges and rocks drying 
out for 1^ cables ; patches and shelves, with 4^ fathoms upon them, also 
occur at nearly half a mile off. At two miles from Tarbet ness, ux)on the 
brink of the terrace skirting the shore, are the massive ruins of Ballone 
castle, and a little farther to the westward, near Bockfield, a projection of 
the same ten-ace is sufficiently high to obscure Tarbet ness light on a line 
of bearing which serves as a useful mark for avoiding a rocky shoal named 
the Three Kings. Eockfield has 17 boats and 40 men and boys belonging 
to it. It must be borne in mind, as mentioned previously, that to the west- 
ward of a line drawn from Tarbet ness, across the firth, to Findhorn in 
Moray, Tarbet ness light does not intermit, but is infixed white light ; also 
that to the southward and westward of Tarbet ness the bottom is uneven 
and of great variety. 

SHAND^WICK. — At 7 miles from Tarbet ness, the shore retires 
a little within the general line for 2 miles, and skirting the shallow bay 
thus formed are the fishing villages of Hilton, Balintore, and Shandwick, 
having 84 boats employing 180 men and boys ; behind, the land sensibly 
declines in height. The western house of Shandwick, named Jock's lodge, 
standing by itself, and higher than the houses of the village, is two-storied, 
whitewashed, and thatched ; and half a mile inland of it is Broomtown 
farmhouse, known by the three windows in its slated roof. 

To the westward of Shandwick, the coast rapidly increases in height, 
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attaioing in the bill of Krakan, 1^ miles from Jock'e lodge, an elevation 
of 658 feet, skirted eeaward by a nearly perpendicular cliff 435 feet high. 
Midway is the bum of Guillam, flowiug down a steep ravine, through 
which gorge, a hillock, that is used as a mark, appears when the burn is 
on a N.W. i W. bearing. From Krakan hill to the westward, the coaat is 
formed of inaccessible cliffs of granite, worn at the foot into numerous 
caverns, while the heights above are principally covered by wood, and at 
2 miles it terminates abruptly in the bold granitic headland, the East 
Sntor, one of the boundaries of the entrance to Cromarty firth. 

GUILLAM BANE, a rocky patch with ti fathoms over it, and 
upon which there ia an overfall and dangerous sea in heavy weather, lies 
with Cromarty West Sutor W. ^ N. 6 miles, and the hillock, already 
noticed, seen up the gorge of Guillam burn N.W. ^ W. (see view). The 
bank consists of large stones, and was a few years back the resort of 
immense quantities of herrings, thus affording to the boats of the 
neighbouring shores a safe and easy fishing ground. Now the bank is 
completely deserted by them, and a herring is seldom taken in any part of 
the firth to the westward of Buckie. 

THREE KINGS, or King's sons, as they are sometimes called, 
are immediately opposite Guillam bum ; the outermost one being rather 
more than half a mile from the shore. They are composed of a mass of 
bituminous shale, the main ridge of which, 2^ cables long, and lying parallel 
with the shore, covers at 11^ feet flow; within h a boat passage, having 
10 or 12 feet in it at low water. At I^ cables outside the principal mass, 
and extending eastward, are seTeral detached rocks covered with weed, the 
highest of which dries 4^ feet at low water. The bottom in the vicinity of 
these dangers is rocky and uneven. 

A red conical buoy, in 7^ fathoms, aud three-quarters' of u mile from the 
shore, Uea E.S.E. 4 cables outside the highest part of the Three Kings, 
with the highest part of Sea cliff, west of Guillam bum, over the highest 
eastern part of the Three Kings, W. by N. J N. ; and the Duke of Suther- 
land's monument, on Beinn Bhragie, in line with the cast end of along red- 
tiled storehouse in Shandwick, N. by E. ; Riff bank ea.st buoy, tJ.W, ^ S., 
6 miles. The buoy should not be approached too closely, as the ground 
is foul to the south-west of 
it. When nearly abreast 
the Three Kings, a peculiar 
sharp-topped hillock shows 
through the Gorge of Guillam 
burn N.W. J W. To clear 
their north-east side, keep Green hillock, ahoning up Guillam bnra, N.W. J W. 
Broomtown farmhouse on with Jock's lodge, K.K.W. Tarbet-ness light- 




HEAIi OT XOIL&T FBTH. ^3t*p.rr. 
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WfnfJ^^'trf^tmniti^ %fA CfOMUirtj ^^«&^ cr aaj pare o^ de ttsvm o£ CrooKtr, 
«!^» //jKTf, //f th^ J^? ■jcVjC W, ^ >^ ckar^ uuck paan^ to tfae aootlH 

'nif* /|/^yJ mA k\f\» *u*^ti.* in the Ticimcr cf the Tbree Kings set 
jmrnlUil Uf 1)$^ %\%tn^.^ and th^r greatest rate in moderate weather daring 
%]rrtsiui^ '^^f^ ^^'^ ^'Xfrf^ on^ kooe an hoar, while for 2 or 3 hoars near high 
an/f \im wtiUrff therr; in no pf^sreep^ible ttreara. 

The SUTORS of CBOM ARTY n»rk the entrance of CmoMrtj 
flrttf M^^McrifH^d on fjage^i S«5, 8^. Thej are bold headlands of similar 
chnrtutiAjrf l»tjt thr; wtntHtn In more covered bj wood. Between them is 
i\u' (iuirtituna, which neen from the offing, appears as a distinct deft 
tlif'dii^ff n \H}h\ line of cliffy, and is readilj distingoished at a considerable 
(liHtimci). 

ThO COAST9 ^roin the western Sutor of Cromartj, continaes nearly 
in i\w miuu: lirus iis the shore from Tarbet-ness, and is composed of dark 
immI clifTM, in mmw places perpendicular ; the whole being backed bj 
lui oJDViited ridge, which is well wooded, and dotted with farms. A deep 
riivhu*, namiMl Kthic burn, opens out upon the shore, about 2\ miles from 
tho Wont SuU)r, and at nearly 4 miles are three bums close together, and 
pnriilh^l to (uich othor, running from the top of the ridge, or high lands 
of Kthits to th() brink of the cliff. On account of the vegetation about 
the buruH hoing deu{)or in colour than the land through which they 
run, tlu^ hav(^ tht^ appoaranco of three parallel hedges when seen from a 
didtauoo. 

NAVITT BANK, the first of several obstructions that occur 
iH^twtH^u Kthii^ burn and the Three burns, lies nearly abreast the former, 
and tlirtHMiuartors of a mile from the shore, with 10 to 12 feet over it at 
low wator. Its outer edge is marked by a red conical buoy lying in 2| 
fat hornet* with tho trtH>s near the end of Navity farmhouse, in line with the 
^Hiskt oliflf of Oaig^house bum, N. | E. ; and the extremity of the wood on 
I ho bi\>w of b^t Sutor, in line witli the lower part of the brow of West 
SuUu\ N\K* \ K. : Kitt l)auk east buoy, S.£. \ E., IJ miles. 

CRAIQ OLIE ii^ » lialf-tide rock, the largest of a duster, lying 
^\ oabWet KKhii tho shon\ half a mile to the eastward of the Three 
Siuall Yvti^'U whiW wv>rking inshorv will clear Craig (Hie in 18 
b\ k^HU^ iho Orvi hill of Kossock, near Inverness, open to the 
v^f KvMMrvvw <^|u^v|>»l obape! V*«^ views* pages 83 and 94), S.W. by W. J W. 

IW>\^ ihi!' Thw^' burus the baek-land continues high and well-w«Mded, 
b«l iW c(iA^ ^k^tine towards Kc«eiuarkie, where thev cease 
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ROSEMARKIE, a picturesque village, with a population of 382, 
6 miles from West Sutor, is at the mouth of a steep ravine, where numerous 
landslips have exposed the red sandstone. Its handsome turreted kirk, 
Kincurdy house (a white building surrounded by trees), a quarter of a mile 
to the northward, and the manse, the same distance to the westward, and 
showing a broad white gable, seaward, are all very distinct objects. 

CHANONRT POINT, a low tongue of sand and shingle, 
projects abruptly for a mile to the S.S.E., at right angles to the straight 
line of coast from Tarbet ness, and forms one 
of the boundaries dividing Moray and Inverness 
firths. 




LIGHT. — This point is not readily dis- 
tinguished in thick weather or by night, but to 
facilitate navigation, a lighthouse was erected 
in 1846 near its extremity, and exhibits a 
nxed white light, 40 feet above the sea, which ^hanonry point lighthouse. 

may be seen in clear weather 11 miles, as far as the Three Kings to the 
eastward, and from Inverness to the westward. It is visible from the 
bearing E. \ S., round northerly and westerly, to S. f W. 

Near the lighthouse are several high buildings, and also a landing slip, 
from whence communication is maintained by ferry-boat with fort George 
and Nairnshire. Half-way between Rosemarkie and Chanonry point is 
the poor-house, an important mark for leading in from the eastward. It 
stands high above the cottages about it, and is easily distinguished. The 
town of Fortrose, and the various objects in and about it, are clearly seen 
from all directions seaward. 

BURGH HEAD or Brough head, on the southern shore of Moray 
firth is a bluff rocky promontory about 80 feet high, projecting to the north- 
west for half a mile, and forming the eastern horn of Burgh head bay. 
It has a coastguard look-out house and flagstaff on it summit, and is well 
marked from every direction seaward. From the head, Tarbet ness bears 
N. by W. I W., 13 miles; entrance to Cromarty firth, W. by N. \ N., 
northerly 15^ miles; and the Rift* east buoy, W. \ N., 15^ miles. 

The town and harbour are immediately under the shelter of the head on 
its south-west side ; the former, regularly built and clean, is erected partly 
upon the site of a Roman fortress, the three parallel ramparts of which 
may be distinguished. Two churches, one with a belfry and the other 
with a spire, standing neiarly by themselves on the south side of the town, 
are very conspicuous objects from the eastward. Population, 1,428 in 1881. 

The harbour, connected with the Highland railway by a short branch, 
was built originally in 1809 at the sole expense of the proprietor, and has 
lately been improved by him at a considerable cost ; it has an area of two 
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acres, and the shelter which it derives from the head is increased bj a con- 
crete breakwater, extending 115 yards in a south-westerly direetion, thns 
covenng in the entrance, which is 72 feet wide; there is also a short pile 
pier on the south side. The harbour has a depth at its entrance of seven 
feet at low water diminishing somewhat inside, and there is a depth of 
16 feet alongside the pier, the largest ship that has entered the harbour 
being a steamer of 431 tons register. Owing to its western aspect and 
sheltered position, there is never much sea ofif the entrance, and the harbour 
may always be safely run for by fishing boats, and at tide-time by vessels 
of a proper draught when none of the neighbouring ports can be attempted ; 
care being taken in rounding the head to avoid some rocks lying out a 
cable on its north-east side, and, upon entering the harbour under the 
above circumstances, to run the vessel on a beaching place directly within 
and fronting the entrance. See page 122, for telegraph cable. 

Staves for barrels, herrings, railway sleepers, grain, and timber are 
exported ; while coal, foreign grain, timber, bones, and large quantities of 
guano and other manures are imported. The arrivals in 1881 were 227 
vessels of 18,608 tons. It is a considerable fishing station ; 22 boats, with 
135 men, belong here. 

Lights. — A fixed white light is exhibited seaward at a height of 26 
feet above high water, from a tower on the north pier head, and is visible in 
clear weather a distance of 10 miles. Two fixed red light are shown, one 
at the end of the north, the other at the end of the south jetty, visible on a 
N.E. bearing, when the harbom* entrance will be midway between them. 

The bay formed between Burgh head, and Findhom to the westward, 
is 5 miles wide and 1| miles deep, and free from danger in every part of 
it. The water shoals gradually towards the shore, which is skirted by low 
sandhills, backed by the even and well- wooded slopes of Pluscardine hill 
(764 feet) ; the towers in and about the town of Forres, are also visible in 
the back-ground. 

FINDHORN, 4^ miles from Burgh head, and the seaport of 
Forres, connected by a branch with the Aberdeen and Inverness rail- 
way, stands upon the north-east side of the outlet of loch Findhorn, the 
channel of which joins the sea one mile below the town. There are two 
good piers at the village, and vessels drawing 12 feet can reach them at 
spring tides. 

The entrance to Findhorn is very tortuous and subject to change ; 
the accumulation of sand brought from the eastward in easterly winds 
gradually forcing the entrance to the westward, until the rapid back- 
water from the loch breaks out a new channel to the eastward. There 
are no beacons or buoys to mark the passage, but experienced fishermen 
acts as pilots when their services are required. Findhom should never 
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be attempted in strong breezes from the east and north-eastward, par- 
ticularly after the ebb has made ; but in moderate weather, vessels drawing 
12 feet may enter during springs, and those of 9 or 10 feet draught on neaps. 

Ship-building is here prosecuted to some extent. Nine sail of vessels 
belong to the port, and a brisk trade is carried on in coal, lime, and rail- 
way sleepers cat from the neighbouring forests of Altyre and Darnaway. 
Salmon in large quantities are taken, and 9 fishing boats worked by 54 men 
belong here. Population, 605 in 1881. 

CULBIN SANDHILL S9 consisting of pure siliceous sand, very 
white, and without a particle of vegetation upon them, occupy a breadth 
of 1^ miles within the coast-line immediately to the westward of the outlet 
of the Findhorn, and have a marked appeaiance from the offing. During 
high winds the whole mass of sand is iu motion, the greatest drift being 
caused by south-west winds, as the hills have a long slope to the west- 
ward, but are steep to the eastward. In 1835, the elevation of the highest 
mass was 118 feet above low water ; they are fronted seaward by a lower 
range of bent-covered hills. 

OLD BAR is a singular ridge running parallel with the coast, 

3 miles long and from 200 to 230 yards wide, the eastern end being nearly 

4 miles to the westward of Findhorn. It is composed of a succession of 
small ridges of granite shingle, from 10 to 12 feet above high water, and 
partially covered by sand and bent grass. It appears to have been at one 
time the sea boundary of the river Findhorn. 

Behind the sandy waste just described, the ground is undulating, mode- 
rately elevated, and well wooded. 

CAUTION. — Abreast Culbin sandhills and the Old Bar the approach 
is steep-to ; a depth of 24 fietthoms being found within 1^ miles from the 
shore. While in this neighbourhood the mariner should not lose sight of 
Covesea light, which becomes obscured when in 5 fathoms opposite the 
most projecting point of the shallow water off Findhorn. 

NAIRN, 9 miles to the westward of Findhorn, and 2^ miles from 
the western extremity of the Old Bar, stands upon the west side of the 
mouth of the river of the same name^ and may be readily distinguished 
from a distance by its kirk spire and some large houses in the town. 
Formerly the channel of the river on arriving near the shore took a sudden 
bend to the eastward, and ran for some distance parallel to the coast before 
reactiing the sea ; but in 1820 Telford gave the river the direct course 
it now holds, and its mouth constitutes the harbour. In 1846, a' box 
pier of piles filled in with stone, was run out at right angles to the general 
line of the coast upon the eastern side of the channel. It is about 
600 yards long, and slightly concave to the westward ; the sand has accu- 
mulated on that side at the outer end. This pier which was much damaged 
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by KtOTTDA i<orne 10 years since has lately been replaced by concrele. The 
general direction in through the onter part of the channel is 8. ^ £., and 
ves-sek drawing from 10 to 11 feet may enter on spring tides. Nairn is a 
&hing station ; 35 Ixiats with 210 men belong to it. Population, 4,165 in 
1881. Alx>ut 400 yards north of the pier heads is an iron baoy. 

Lights. — ^A light is exhibited from the pier end, wkiie from East head 
to S. W. by W. ; red, from S.W. by W., through South to S.E. by E. ; 
green, from S.E. by E. to Whiten iiess; shown from 1st September to Ist 
May. About 300 yards up the pier, a fixed white light is shown from Ist 
August to 1st May, visible between the bearings of South and West. 

Life-boat. — A life-boat is stationed at Nairn. 

FE ARN ROCKS or Head, three-quarters of a mile to the westward 
of Nairn harbour, and nearly abreast the bathing house, dry about a quarter 
of a mile from the shore, and should not be approached nearer than into a 
depth of 5 fathoms. From this point, the coast is moderately elevated and 
wooded. Urchany hill, 2 miles to the southward of Nairn, its crown and steep 
sides covered with wood, is prominent in the back-ground. The foreshore for 
Z\ miles is of shingle, it then becomes sandy, and dries out for three-quarters 
of a mile at low water, forming Whiten ness (which is marked by a hlaek nun 
buoy, as described on page 83), from whence the sand edge tarns and 
trends more westerly. Abreast is the well-defined clump of trees named 
Leitchfield wood, referred to on page 84 as one of the marks for avoiding 
the west end of the Riff bank. 

FORT GEORGE stands upon a low gi'avelly spit at the western . 
termination of this line of coast ; the roof of the barracks shows over 
the walls of the fort, which are 22 feet high, and altogether 29 feet 
above high water. A rocky patchy Craig Mee, with 7 or 8 feet upon 
it, marked by a hlack buoy (see page 83), lies out for more than 3 cables to 
the northward of the fort, but large vessels might lie afloat alongside the 
steep beach which skirts it upon its west and south-west sides. 

CHANNELS.— -The head of Moray firth is extensively occupied by 
a middle ground named the Kifi* bank, which separates the two passages, 
leading to the entrance of Inverness firth. The northern channel (that 
most frequently used) between the Riff on one side, and Navity, Craig 
Olie, and Ethie shore on the other, is about three-quarters of a mile wide, 
with a depth of not less than 23 feet through at low water. The southern 
channel, between the Riff to the northward and Whiten ness sand and 
Craig Moo, near fort George, to the southward, is at no part more than 
a third of a mile wide, the sides being steep-to, and the depths varying 
from 30 to 70 feet at low water.* 



• »SV« Admiralty plan of the firth of Cromarty, No. 2,167 ; scale, m=2*2 inches, by 
CaptainH Otter nnd Sinter, ll.N., 1845 ; correetecl to 18fi7. 
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RIFF BANK lies nearly east and west, and is upwards of 3 miles 
long, and half a mile wide at its broadest part ; there is as little as 4 feet 
upon a narrow ridge towards the western end, and for 2^ miles it has less 
than 12 feet upon it. The southern edge of the shoal is well-defined and 
steep-to, but the northern side is irregular. 

Buoys. — The Riff bank is marked by the four following buoys : — 

At the east end, a conical buoy, black and white vertical stripes^ with staff 
and globe J in 4^ fathoms, with Castle Craig rock, in line with Stack rock, 
at the foot of the West Sutor, N. by E. ; and the storehouse on Chanonry 
point, shut in behind the north comer of fort George, W. by S. ^ S. ; Riff 
bank middle buoy, W. \ N. If miles ; and Whiten ness buoy, W. by S. } S. 
2 miles. 

At the middle or north angle, a bla^k can buoy, in 2\ fathoms, with the 
gamekeeper's house at the end of the wood, over the cave in the sea 
shore a little to the eastward of the Thi*ee burns, N.W. \ N. ; and three 
remarkable trees at the north endof Craigie wood, in line with Rosemarkie 
manse, W. by S. ; Riff bank west buoy, S. W. by W. | W., 1^ miles. 

At the west end, a can buoy, striped vertically red and white, in 4 
fathoms, with Craig head farmhouse, in line with the westernmost of the 
Three burns, N. by E. ^ E. ; and the east end of Broomhill bush, in line 
with Rosemarkie manse, W. ^ N. 

At the south edge, a red conical buoy, in 3 fathoms, with Rifi* bank 
middle buoy, in line with Navity farmhouse, N. by E. J E. ; north end 
of. fort George W.S.W. • and Whiten ness buoy, S. by W. 

The Buoys on the south side of the South channel are as follows : — 
Whiten ness sand head, black nun, in 8 fathoms, at the northern part ot 
Whiten ness sand, with Broomhill farm house, at the foot of the wood 
above Rosemarkie, in line with Rosemarkie manse, W. J N. ; and a notch 
in the western slope of the Ord of Urchany, in line with a clump of 
poplars at Dumbie farmhouse, S. by E. \ E. 

Craig Mee, black can buoy, in 2\ fathoms, just outside a rocky patch 
with 7 or 8 feet upon it off the northern side of fort George, with Broom- 
hill bush, in line with Platcock house, W. by N. ^ N. ; and the west brow 
of Alterlie point, in line with Chanonry point lighthouse, S. W. ^ W. ; the 
extremity of fort George beach, S. by W., a quarter of a mile. 

Directions for North Channel.— The day mark for leading 
through the North channel, 
in not less than 23 feet at low 
water, is Ord hill of Kessock 
in line with the poor-house, 

W.S.W., and when Dalcross ^ ^ ^.„ . ,. . , , 

- . „ en. Ord hill, in line with the poor-house, W.S.W. 

castle is well open of fort 
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George, a S. hj W. J W. course will lead between Cnug Mee and 
Chanomy point, which may be rounded with the Sutora touching the west 
end of fort George. In working through the North channel, when abreast 
Ethie burn, tack when Ord hill is over tbe cottager near the poor-houBe, to 
avoid Navity bank ; stand towiinU the Riff by the leAd, taking care not 



s the line of hue 




Urchany hill, nim Li'itciilielil wood, S.K. 1 15. 



The highest part of Urchanj hil), over Leitchfield wood, S.E. ^ S.| 
clears the west end of the bank, which is steep-to. Go no nearer to Craig 
Mee than to have Tourielum (readily identified by the small plantation on 
its summit) over the poor-house, W. ^ S. (see view, nndemeath), for an 
eddy which is produced by the rock during the flood, is liable to cause a 
vessel to miss atays. 

At night, from a distance of 2 miles abreast the entrance to Cromarty 
firth, with Cromarty ligjit bearing W.N.W., and 'Tarbet-uess light 
!N.£. ^ E., steer W.S.W. for about 6| Uules, keeping a good look-out for 
the Riff buoys, and when Cbanonry light bears S.W, by S^ keep it on that 
bearing, and round the point within a quarter of a mile. 

In thick weather, or at night, the North channel only can be used with 
safety. 
■ Directions for Inverness firth will be fotind on pages 93 to 103. 

SOUTH CHANNEL, between Riff bank and the southern shore 
is narrow and steep at the sides, but if the marks and buoys can be dis- 
tinguished, it may be used in the day time with a leading wind. In 
south-easterly winds also there is less sea and more flood Btream than in 
the North channel, but as the leading mark takes close to Whiten oeea 
and Craig Mee, it is necessary to l>e prepared to cast to the northward in 
the event of being taken aback, and on no account to open the marks to the 
southward. 



Crest of Touriflum, over the poor-honse, W. i S. 

Tlie leading mark through the south channel is the crest of Tourielum, 

on which, as before mentioned, there is a small plantation, over the poor- 
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house, W. ^ S. ; this leads close outside the black nun buoy on the edge 
of Whiten ness sand, and also clears Craig Mee, and when Dalcross castle 
is well open of fort George, alter course to the southward, and keep in as 
before directed. By keeping Tourielum just south of the small white 
building immediately south of the poor-house until within half a mile of 
Whiten ness buoy, when Tourielum should be kept a little north of the 
poor-house, still deeper water would be ensured. 

When rounding Craig Mee, long vessels should be careful of their 
steerage, as the tide runs strongly between fort George and Chanonry 
point. 

CAUTION. — It may here be remarked, that vessels bound either 
to Cromarty, or through the channels north or south of the Riff bank, 
must be careful of the Guillam bank, lying in the offing, and described 
on page 77. 

TIDES. — The directions of the tidal streams at the head of Moray 
firth depend greatly upon the wind. In westerly gales a strong stream, 
from 3 to 4 miles broad, sets constantly to the eastward along the southern 
shore, but in mid-channel the stream turns to the westward shortly after 
low water, and runs strong in that direction. A vessel bound to the 
westward at such times should accordingly avoid the southern shore. In 
fine weather, the stream begins to set to the westward close inshore an 
hour or an hour and a half before low water, but in the offing, the stream 
sets regularly to the westward during the flood, and to the eastward 
during the ebb. 



CROMARTY FIRTH. 

Cromarty firth, the entrance to which is well marked by the bold twin 
headlands the Sutors of Cromarty, and by the lofty Ben Wyvis, or " Hill 
of Storms," in the distance, is the only real harbour of refuge on this part 
of the coast of Scotland. Passing through an entrance half a mile wide, 
and from 20 to 28 fathoms deep, the firth opens out into an expanse 14 miles 
long and from about one to 3 miles wide, the lower six miles of which 
would afford shelter and safe anchorage to a large fleet.* 

The Sutors extend in a general W.N.W. direction for 1^ miles, the 
East Sutor declining gradually from an elevation of 668 feet to Majick 
point, and the West Sutor to the Ness of Cromarty. To the north-east- 
ward there is no outlying tlanger beyond the high-water rocks which skirt 



* See Admiralty plan of the firth of Cromarty, No. 2167 ; scale, m^2'2 inches ; by 
Captains Otter and Slater, R.N., 1845 ; corrected to 1867. 
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the headland for half a mile, to the westward of which the sand dries out 
from the shore, first for a cable, and then to as far out as the end of the 
ferry pier, on the south side of Majick point. The opposite side is generally 
foul for more than a cable o£f the outer part of the West Sutor, and a rock, 
named the Buss, lies East 1^ cables from its south-east extremity. At the 
distance of half a mile in, a sandy shelf thickly studded with stones and 
boulders dries out from the shore and continues to the Ness. On its outer 
margin is a rock rather higher than the others, named Clach Mhallaichte 
(dvsed Stone). 

The town of Cromarty, standing boldly forward on the Ness at the 
inner extremity of the West Sutor, has a pleasing appearance from the 
sea ; while Cromarty house on the top of the well-wooded bank, or 
terrace, a little to the southward of the town, and the Graelic kirk and 
Hugh Miller's monument, standing equally high to the westward, are 
marked objects. 

LIGHT. — The Lighthouse, erected in 1846, is the most northerly 
building upon the ness. It shows a red fixed light at an elevation of 
60 feet above the sea, and is visible for 13 miles in the approach from 
Moray firth between W. \ N. and N.W. by W., but is obscured by the 
Sutors when to the northward or south- 
ward of those bearings. Inside the firth 
the light is not visible to the eastward 
of an E. by S. § S. bearing, and thus is 
useful in taking up an anchorage in the 
road. 

The harbour, which is situated on the ^ ,. ^,, 

Cromarty iighthoase. 

western side of the ness, is formed by 

two piers and a detached breakwater, and was built in 1785 at the joint 
expense of the Government and the proprietor. It is small and dries 
throughout at low water, but is generally still, except in strong gales from 
the westward. Fifty-two fishing boats, employing 120 men, belong here. 
Cromarty harbour is a great convenience to the numerous vessels that 
resort to the firth for shelter in the heavy easterly gales to which the 
coast is so much exposed ; as many as 120 have been seen in the firth at 
one time. Population of town, 1,360 in 1881. 

NIGG BAT, 4 miles long from Majick point to Invergorden, is a 
deep indentation on the north side of Cromarty firth, almost entirely 
occupied by sands which dry at low water, having their southern edge 
marked by two red conical buoys. The East end buoy lies in 2 fathoms, 
with the face of East Sutor, apparently midway between the ferry-house and 
stable, S.E. by E. | E. ; and Cromarty G-aelic kirk spire, in Une with 
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the east wing of the hotel, S. by E. J E. West end buoy is in 
1§ fathoms, with the farm-house of Dehiey, in line with the pigeon-house 
eastward of Saltburn, N. by E. f E. ; and the extremity of the West 
Sutor, in line with Cromarty lighthouse, S.E. by E. i E. Nigg has 17 
fishing boats and 40 men. 

The country skirting the north-western boundary of Nigg bay is 
ornamented by numerous patches of wood and gentlemen's seats, while 
the shore is occupied by several villages. Of the latter, Barbaraville 
bears north from the anchorage at Cromarty, and consists of inferior 
houses forming one street half a mile long. Three-quarters of a mile to 
the westward is a storehouse and Balintraid pier, where a few vessels are 
generally taking in grain or wood ; while on the rising ground behind, 
at the distance of 1^ miles, is the white house of Kindeace, showing 
plainly in the midst of a dark square wood. Saltburn, a mile west of the 
pier, is a poor but extensive fishing village ; and one mile further, on the 
point terminating the broad part of the firth, are the town and harbour 
of Invergorden. 

UDALE BAT. — On the south side of the firth there are numerous 
farm-houses, and several well-wooded parks between Cromarty and 
Chapelton point. This space includes Udale bay, which, like Nigg bay, 
is occupied by sands that dry at low water. At Chapelton point the firth 
is contracted to a width of half a mile. 

Newhall buoy is placed at the end of a sandy spit, extending 
nearly a mile E. by S. from Chapelton point ; it is a blctck buoy, lying in 
2^ fathoms, with Priesthill farmhouse, in line with the easternmost house 
in Saltburn, N.N.E. ^ E. ; and the brow of the West Sutor, in line with 
Cromarty Gaelic kirk, E.S.E., easterly; Nigg sand west buoy, N.E.by E. 
three-quarters of a mile. 

INVERGORDON, a place of considerable size, is of growing 
importance as a shipping port for the fertile districts adjacent; the 
houses are substantial, and the spire of the Free church shows pro- 
minently from the lower part of the firth. It has a good harbour 
dry at low water, but capable of receiving vessels drawing 11 feet at 
spring tides ; a considerable extension of which by east and west 
pile piers (150 and 145 feet) was completed in 1858; vessels of 11 feet 
draught are able to go alongside the former at low-water springs ; 
the westernmost jetty being for the accommodation of the steamers 
that call here during the summer, has 6 feet at low water. A 
bright light is shown at the lower end of the east pier when vessels 
are expected. A ferry also is established from hence to Inverbrekie, 
two-thirds of a mile across the firth, where there is a stone slipway 
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90 yards long. Water is led down to the harbonr, where it may be 
obtained convenienttj', in any quantity, and at a reasonable charge. The 
imports are coals, bones (for grindinj; which there is a manufactory), 
guano and other manures, as well as general merchandise ; the exports are 
cattle, agricnlturol produce, pit-propa. railway sleepers, &c. Population, 
1,119 m 1861. 

InvergordoD castle, the seat of the proprietor, stands neat ly a mile to 
the northward of tlie town ; but it is only risible from the westward, from 
which direction its chimney-tops nr<' seen above the trees that thickly 
surround it. 

HEAD of CROlffARTY PIRTH.— From Invergordon lo 
Dingwall, the distance is a little over 9 miles, and iho lirth has a breadtli 
varying from three-quarters of a mile to li miles, where some deep indents 
occur upon the northern side. 




Rotwkeon kirk and It; lod^re. 
Clotie to the shore, uue mile to the north-west of Invergordon, are 
Rosskeen kirk and Ivy lottge, at the western 
termination of Iiivergonlon wood, and at 2^ 
miles is Alness storehouse, a tall slated building 
with buttresses, standing by itself upon a dell* 
thrown ont by the river Alness. lialconic 
tower, on the opposite side of Alness bay, once 
the residence of the earls of Ross, is seen above the trees wtlhin 




Buconie tower. N. by K. j K j of a Bit*. 
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Balconie point, having behind it the hill of Fyrish, 1,478 feet high, 
crowned by a set of liigli, upright stones, ftrranged as an Indian temple, 
while upon its southern slope is the fine modern mansion, Novar house, 
which, in lino with Alness storehouse, is the mark for leading up the 
firth (see view on p. 90); t^ miles farther is Foulia point, from whence 
a ferry-boat plies to the opposite side of the firth, and where considerable 
quantities of wood and grnin are shipped from the beach, which ia 
9teep-to. Ardullie point, the next one to the westward, may be known 
by a whitfl farm-house, near which are a few straggling birch trees. The 
Waterloo puhlic-house, a very white building standing close to the shore 
is the only prominent object for the remaining distance to Dingwall. 
The whole district from Invergordou to the head of the firth is highly 
cultivated and well wooded, which, added to Fyrish hill and the neigh- 
bouring heights, backed by the lofty snow-topped Ben Wyvia, renders it 
a scene of gi-cat beauty. 

The southern shore from Chapelton point westward is little indented, 
almost bare of wood, has but few mansions, and slopes regularly from a 
nearly uniform height of 200 feet. The only 
well-marked objects aro Ferryton storehonse, 
oppo.'iite Rosskeen kirk, and Castle Craig, built 
by one of" the barons of Cromarty, 3 miles 
farther to the westward, standing upon a hrae 
nearly opposite Balconie point. 

The channel abreast Invergorden is 4 cables — -". _-_z;- = 

bi'oad ; 5 miles higher it is narrowed to half Caetli; Craif^. 

that breadth, afier which the remainder of the firth to Dingwall is almost 
eiilii'ely occupied by sauda that dry at low water ; they are divided by 
several channels, which, being shallow, narrow, and changeable, render the 
navigation extremely intricate. 

DINGWALL lies in a low situation on the north side of the head 
of the firth, and at the opening of Strathpefier ; the houses are neat, and 
the richness of the adjoining countiy, with the hedgerows, clumps of 
trees, and poplars about the town, give it the appearance of one of the 
villages of the south of England. Dingwall communicates with the head 
of the firth by a canal a mile long, having two wharves, and a depth of 
13 feet at spring tides, executed in the years 1815-17. It has a fair trade 
in lime and corn, the harbour and shore dues are, the former 3<f. per ton, 
and the latter id. per ton, including ballast. Population of the town, 
1,932 in 1881. 

Directions for Cromarty Firth.— Approaching Cromarty 

firth from the eastward with a moderate offing, haul in for the entrance 
when the town comes into view ; and, if the wind be a following one, steer 
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N.W. by W. \ W., the mid-channel course, to abreast the lighthouse ; but 
in north-easterlj or south-westerly ¥rinds, keep over towards the lee-shore 
in either case to avoid calms and baffling winds, the extent of which is 
always shown by the surface ripple. Round the uess at a distance of 
2 cables, and steer West for the anchorage, bringing up in 4 fathoms, 
mud, with the East Sutor, open of Cromarty point, E. by S. ; the Red 
bum, S. by W. \ W. ; and Cromarty lighthouse, showing over the harbour, 
E. by S. j S. Small vessels may anchor nearer the town, and large 
vessels must anchor farther out, but this is the best holding ground, and 
in north-westerly gales the position will be found to be sufficiently close 
to the shore. In all cases it is better to moor, for, on account of the 
set, it is difficult to maintain a clear anchor while riding with a weather 
tide. 

The Bed bum, immediately abreast, can be reached by a hose at tide 
time, and a plentiful supply of water obtained from it. 

In working into the firth, when Bosemarkie manse is shut in, Cromarty 
coastguard watch-house must not be lost sight of, in order to avoid the 
Buss lyin^ east of the south-east point of the West Sutor ; and at night 
the same rock is cleared by keeping Cromarty light open. When inside 
the line of the high part of the Sutord, tack on obtaining the first shoal 
east, as the sands which then skirt the shore are steep-to. To the westward 
of the ferry pier, opposite Cromarty, the sand is too steep for any dependence 
to be placed upon the lead, but the pier-end touching the base of the East 
Sutor flanks the sand edge, and will serve as a guide. 

The firth is generally as accessible by night as by day, for it is seldom so 
dark that the opening between the Sutors cannot be discerned at a moderate 
distance. Close with Cromarty light on a W. by N. f N. bearing until 
entered between the Sutors ; then steer in mid-channel to abreast Cromarty 
point, and pass above the town for three-quarters of a mile, where anchorage 
may be taken up in a convenient depth as the ground gradually shelves 
towards the southern shore. 

CAUTION. — Upon the north-eastern side, abreast the inner ter- 
mination of the Sutor, an eddy is formed during the ebb, which is 
dangerous for vessels to stand into while working out ; it is about 2 cables 
from the shore, and iu the day-time is well marked by the tumbling ripple 
it causes. 

From Cromarty to Invergordon.— The mid-channel mark 




Novar house, over Alness storehouse, W. by f N. 
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leading from the anchorage at Cromortj to abreast Invftrgordon is Novar 
house, over Alness storehouse, W. by N. J N. ; a view of the storehouse is 
given on p^e 88, bat the objects canuot well be mistaken, for ia entering 
the firth they will be seen nearly in line in the opening between Inver- 
gordon and Chapelton point, while the siunmit of Ben Wyvis will bo 
observed just to the northward of them. Vessels bound to luvergordon 
harbour should bring up abreast it until high water, and then warp in. 

In working up, stand towards the south shore by the lead, as it shelves 
gradually ; but when 
Kindeace house 
cornea over the vil- 
lage of Saltburn, 
N. by E. i E., the 
steep brow of the 
West Sutor must 
not be opened to 
the southward of the 
white house standing uoder the brae at the west end of the town of 
Cromarty, S.E, by E. J E. easterly, which clearing mark will continue to 
serve until abreast Invei^ordon. 

Small vessels may stand in 
towards Nigg sands after 
Cromarty Gaelic kirk is open 
to the westward of the light- 
house, until the hollow of 
the slope of the East Sutor 
is over the ferry -house, 
E.S.E.; but when Kindeace 
house shows open to the 
westward of Balintraid blue 
store, N. by W., then Novar 
house must be kept open of 
Invergordon, W. by N. J N., 
which will clear the reminder 
of the sand to within a ihott 
distance of the harbour. 




Kindeace house, open 



From Invergordon to Dingwall. — Vessels proceeding above 
Invergordon should continue on for I^ miles with the former mid'Channel 
leading mark, Novar house, over Alness store-house, W. by J N. ; then 
before closing the northern flat, which is steep-to,and encumbered by ballast 
heaps, steer more westerly, and gradually round until Invergordon castle 
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appears open its own breadtli to the southward of Ivy lodge, E. by N. ^ N. 
This must be kept so until the summit of the East Sutor is over the high 




Invergordon castle, open to the southward of Ivy lodge, E. by N. i N. 

pait of Ferryton point, E. by S. southerly, when the course is to be 
altered to W.S.W. southerly for nearly a mile, until the south part of 
the town of Invergordon is just seen above the high- water boundary 
westward of Ferryton point, E. ^ N., when a vessel will have a depth 
of 5 fathoms at low water, with breadth to swing in should it be necessary 
to anchor. 

Above this position the channel becomes more intricate, and is con- 
siderably contracted in breadth by the Old Wife bank, and other g«nds. 




Alness storehouse, open to the north of plantation on Balconie point, E. by N. J N. 



If continuing above the anchorage just described, pass to the northward of 
the Old Wife bank, steering W. J S. and W. J N., and keeping Inver- 
gordon a little open of the high-water boundary, until Alness storehouse 
shows just open to the northward of the small plantation on Balconie point, 
E. by N. ^ N. ; the latter mark will then lead a cable outside Foulis point, 
and when that bears N. J VV'., steer S.W. by W. ^ W. westerly until Foulis 
and Ardullie points are in one, and kept so, they will lead to abreast the 
Waterloo public-house ; after which, the channel is shallow and so in- 
tricate, that no directions can be given, but the deepest water up to the 
entrance of the canal at Dingwall is marked out by perches, and the 
general course is S.W. | W. 

By a eteAdy attention to the lead, and tacking on the first shoal cast, a 
vessel may work through the channel for a couple of miles above Inver- 
gordon, but beyond that distance the services of a pilot are necessary. 

TIDES. — ^It is high water, full and change, at Cromarty, at llh. 66m., 
or 22m. earlier than at Inverness. Springs rise 14 feet, and neaps 11 feet; 
neaps range 8 feet. The low-water datum of the Admiralty plan of the 
firth is 19 feet 8 inches below the top of the breakwater. 
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At Invergorden it is high water 15 minutes earlier than at Cromarty ; 
springs rise 14 feet, and neaps 10 feet 9 inches.' 

High water occurs 17 minutes earlier at Dingwall than at Cromarty ; 
the rise of spring tides is 1 3 feet, and of neaps 9 feet 9 inches. 

In mid-channel the flood and ebh streams set fairly up and down the 
flrth, but on the south side Cromarty point deflects the ebb, and causes a 
slack stream along the south-western shore of the entrance, in which small 
vessels sometimes work with short tacks, keeping the lead constantly 
going ; but if the wind be light, they anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms under the 
West Sutor, with the eastern land being just shut in by East Sutor. 



INVERNESS FIRTH, 

Inverness firth has its outer limit at a line drawn from Chanonry point 
to fort George, which places are about two-thirds of a mile apart, from 
whence it extends in a general W.S.W. direction to the town of Inverness, 
forming a beautiful sheet of water 6 miles long and upwards of 2 miles 
broad. The southern shore then turns abruptly to the northward and 
conti*act8 the breadth of the firth to a third of a mile at Kessock ferry, a 
little above which is the outlet of the Caledonian canal. The firth after- 
wards extends W.N.W. for 6 miles, and increases its breadth to 1^ miles ; 
this part of it is named Beauly basin. The following is a brief description 
of the shores and navigation of the firth as far up as the Caledonian 
canal.* 

NORTHERN SHORE.— The inner or western side of Chanonry 
point has a general N.W. by W. direction, is low, and composed of shingle 
of gneiss and old red sandstone. Seven-eighths of a mile from the light- 
house are two slated houses named Ness cottages ; they are close to the 
beach, and standing by themselves, cannot well be mistaken. 

FortrOSBy IJ miles from Chanonry point, 
an ancient burgh, once the seat of the bishops 
of Ross, stands pleasantly upon one of those 
marine terraces which characterise the margin 
of this and the neighbouring firths. A portion 
of the cathedral (which was laid in ruins by 
Fortrose catheral. Cromwell), consisting of the belfry, the south 

aisle of the nave, and the chancel ; and a handsome episcopal chapel, in the 




* See Admiralty plan of the firth of Invemeis and Beaulj basin, with views, 
No. 1,451 ; scale, f?/ » 2*4 inches ; by Captains Otter and Slater, B.N., 1845 ; corrected 
to 1867. 
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Grothic style, are the principal objectM in the town. A small harbonr with 
high piers, showing distinctly from the westward, 
built at the expense of the proprietors and the 
Commissioners of Highland roads and bridges, 
has II feet in it at high- water springs. It was 
finished in 1817. The place has a fair trade in Fortrose epifcopal chapel, 
coals, lime, and pit props. Population, 874 in 1881. The blue-slated 
house of Broomhill stands in front of a dark square wood above the town, 
and half a mile W.N. W. from it, on the profile of the same hUl, is the white 
cottage. Mount Pleasant. Beyond Fortrose, the low beach of Chanonry is 
succeeded by steep well-wooded braes. Fortrose and Rosemarkie own four 
fishing boats and ten men. 

Light. — A fixed red light is exhibited from the pier. 

AvOChy or Auch, the village of a most enterprising class of fishermen, 
stands low near the mouth of a small burn 1^ miles from Fortrose. Its 
small pier harbour, built in 1814, admits vessels of 10 feet draught at high 
water, and is sheltered from the eastward by a breakwater. Seventy-two 
boats, employing 160 men and boys, belong to it, but they are much incom- 
moded during the fishing season, by the flat sand that dries more than 
2 cables outside the harbour. Population, 905 in 1881. Tourielum, a 
pyramidal hill (already mentioned as one of the marks for the channel 
south of the Riff bank), is three-quarters of a mile to the westward of the 
village, and upon a hill connected with it, about half a mile to the N.N.W., 
is a narrow plantation named Avoch Bank wood. 

MunlOCliy BRy, H miles from Avoch, is an indentation in the coast 
2 miles deep in a N.W. by W. direction, and ^ a mile broad. Breaking 
through the bold conglomerate range which forms the north-west side of 
the firth, its entrance is altogether a miniature of that at Cromarty, but the 
bay is nearly dry at low water. A handsome variegated sandstone is 
obtained from quarries on the eastern side. 

Ord Hill, or Ward hill of Kessock, is an imposing object near the 
south-west extremity of the ridge extending between Munlochy bay and 
Kessock ferry. It is a high round- topped eminence, clothed with wood, its 
general form being bimilar to the hill of Dunean, standing to the westward 
of the town of Inverness, and it is a prominent object, even from the head 
of Moray firth. At the base of the range, and 1^ miles from Munlochy 
bay, is the straggling village of Kilmuir, with a ruined kirk, and at 2 J miles 
is Craigton point, between which and Ord hill a bank of large stones and 
gravel, named the Inch of Buckie, dries out for 2 cables. At Craigton 
point the direction of the shore changes abruptly to the north-west, forming 
the north-east side of Beauly basin. 
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SOUTHERN SHORE.— From fort George, the ioner side of the 
point, whicli is low and aandy, sweeps to the southward for 1} miles to 
the village of Campbelltown, heyond which the shore b&s a westerly 
direction. The village is half % mile in length, and stands close upon the 
shore, with a marine terrace named the Height of Ardersier ritung at the 
back of it. A similar feature is seen 2 miles farther to the westward near 
Petty, which has a kirk, several cottages, and two conspicuous ash trees 
that appear as one when seen from the westward. 

Alterlie Point, standing boldly forward from the eonthem shore, 
immediately opposite Mnnlochy bay, is 4^ miles above fort George in 
direct distance. Upon the outer part of the pointy and only a few feet 
above high-waler mark, are two rows of houses, the southernmost of which 
being low, is not seen from above the point ; the other row stands some- 
what higher, and is partly whitewashed. The intermediate shore from fort 
George is bordered by a flat which dries at low water, its breadth 
averaging 3 cables to within a mile of Petty, from whence the outer edge 
of it continues on in a westerly direction to Alterlie point, thus occupying 
the whole space of Alterlie bay. 

From AlterUe point the shore bends to the south-west, and the country 
within is well wooded and studded with farmhouses and gentlemen's seats. 

The first object, important as a mark, though rather 

an indistinct one, is Culloden farm, one mile to the ^-'-'^.^^^' 

southward of Alterlie point, and less than a quarter 

of a mile Irom the shore ; it is thatched and forms two 

sides of a square. The next is the Toll-house, a small 

double building, extremely white, standing low acd close 

to the shore ; and half a mile farther westward, on the ^^^^_^^^_ 

top of the terrace, and nearly surrounded by trees, is -^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Ragmore house, a large dark-coloured stone mansion. ToU-hotise, S b. W, 

The shore from Campbelltown up to this point is backed by a ridge 
which rises gradually to the height of 500 feet, and extends to the west- 
ward of Inverness. Upon its profile, as seen from the firth, and near its 
eastern end, is the old castle of Dalcross, its tower ahowiag above the 
surrounding trees ; and on the top of the ridge 5 miles farther to the west- 
ward is the inn of Bogbain. Upon the nortliem slope of this range was 
fought the battle of Culloden, in 1745. 

Longman Point is the extremity of an alluvial flat, A 
es.tending out one mile north from Ragmore house. The deep -^^^ 
bight between Alterlie and Longman points is extensively 
occupied by a flat of shingle and mud, which at one part dries bei^n. 
out three-quarters of a mile from the shore. 

The flat also dries out in front of Longman point, nearly a third of a mile ; 
it 18 here composed of shingle, covered with weed, and its extremity is marked 
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by a black irou cone 30 feet high, which is visible from every part oS the 
firth. At the beacon, Bogbiun inn 
appe&i-B over Ragmore house, 8. by E. 

(easterly) ; Craigtou point beara N.W, 
by W. ^ W. a third of a mile ; and 
the end of Keasock ferry south piei', 
West, northerly, three-quarters of a 
mile. Opposite and above the beacon, 
the tides are very rapid, and the main 
channel of the firth, the sides of which 
are very steep, is only one cable wide. 

EESSOCE ROAD and FERRY, at a third of a mile above 
LongmaD beacon, may be considered as the head of Inverness firth. 
Between the ferry and Longman beacon is the outlet of the river Ness, by 
which are discharged the surplus waters of loch Neaa, and the adjoining 

lochs to the summit level. ' 

INVERNESS.— The town of Inverness stands low upon both 
banks of the river Ness, a mile above itii outlet; it is well marked by the 
spires of its kirks and jail, and by the towers and turrets of the county 
buildings, conspicuous on an eminence upon the south side of the town. 
Behind IiiverneBS the gravelly ridge Tor Bhain, 250 feet high, with a 
distinct mound or kunbble ne«r the middle of it, and Dunean hUl and 
Craig Phadric rising boldly above it, are all very prominent. 

Inverness, the capital of the Highlands, at the outlet of the great vidley 
of the Ness, with a well sheltered anchorage at the entrance of Beauly 
basin, a river without a bar, and with a 12-feet rise of tide, has great 
natural advantages. Its harbour, formed by the lower reach of the river 
NesB, remained nearly in its natural state up to the year 1847, when an Act 
was obtained creating a distinct trust for its management Since then 
many improvements have been effected, among which may be mentioned 
the deepening and widening of the channel, and the formation of a curved 
embankment upon the western side of the outlet of the river. 

SUPPLIES. — Coal and all other supplies are readily obtained, Vessela 
are coaled alongside the upper wharf and atThombush quay, from coal tracks ; 
the foi-mer dries at tow water ; at the latter, there is 8^ feet at low watn-. 

There is a gridiron at the upper quay. 

The principal shipping places are a little below the town on the east side 
of the river, and at Thornbush quay half a mile lower down, and the Bame 
distance within the entrance of the Ness i the latter can be reached at 
spring tides by vessels of 15 feet draught. The port possesses 183 vessela 
of 10,684 registered tonnage ; it is resorted to for the repair and fitment of 
vessels, which may be effected at moderate cost. In 1873, 40 BritiBh 
vessels of 5,799 tons, and 78 foreign vessels of 12,422 tons entered inwards 
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from the British colonies and foreign countries ; and 23 British vessels of 
2,582 tons, and 56 foreign vessels of 9^811 tons, cleared outwards. At the 
same period 1,808 vessels of 160,661 tons entered coastwise, and 1,696 vessels 
of 148,637 tons cleared coastwise. Population of the burgh, 17,385 in 1881. 
Lights. — There are two ^xed red leading lights on Thornbush pier, 
also a green light on Casinwork Bankend, and a red light on the head of 
upper quay. 

SHOALS. — The body, or central portion of Inverness firth, is 
occupied by shoals of considerable extent, which, beginning a quarter of 
a mile from Chanonry point, extend continuously to abreast Ord hill, or 
within a quarter of a mile of Longman beacon. The passages on either 
side are termed the North and South channels ; the least depth at low 
water through the former is 13 to 15 feet ; the latter has in some parts only 
10 and 9 feet in it, but being the more direct passage, and buoyed out, it 
is the one generally used. The shoals, beginning with the lowest or 
easternmost, occur in the following order : — 

SKATES BANE, 2 miles long and one mile broad, having several 
patches with from 2 to 6 feet upon them, begins to the westward of Chanonry 
point, from which it is separated by a deep channel, 2 cables in width. 

Buoy. — A red conical buoy lies in 12 feet on the southern edge of this 
shoal towards the eastern end, thus indicating the northern side of the 
South channel. Its marks are. the East winj; of Kincurdv house, in line 
with the tower of Rosemarkie kirk, N. by E. ^ E. ; the flagstaff of fort 
George, in line with the outer end of Chanonry pier, E.N.E. ; and Munlochy 
buoy, S.W. by W. ^ W., 1| miles. 

MIDDLE BANK, 2^ miles long and one mile broad, is separated 
from Skate bank by an irregular channel, with from 12 to 15 feet in it. 
The shoalest part of this bank is near its western extremity, where there 
are several patches of 5 feet. 

Buoys. — Two buoys mark the southern edge of the Middle bank. The 
eastern a can buoy, abreast Munlochy bay, and hence named Munlochy 
buoy, chequered red and white, lies in 12 feet, with the north end of 
fort George, touching Chanonry point, N.E. by E. ^ E. ; and the west 
wing of Avoch house (in ruin), in one with the westernmost slated 
house in Avoch, N. | W. 

The west buoy, red, conical, lying S.W. by W. ^ W. 2^ miles from Mun- 
lochy buoy, is in 12 feet water, with the south end of Scorguoy farmyard, in 
line with the black fanless mill and chimney near the mouth of the Ness, 
W. by S. ; and a round clump of trees north of Ley's house, in line with 
Ragmore house, S.W. by S. ^ S. ; Meikle Mee buoy, W. by S. half a mile. 

MEIKLE MEEy aflat projecting three-quarters of a mile from the 
northern shore abreast Ord hill, with as little as 3 feet upon it, is composed 
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oF sBiiil, rock, ni)d lar^ boulilerti, nnd is eegiarated from the western tail of 
the Middle bank by a channel one cable in width, coanecting the north and 
Kiuth channels of the firth, having a depth of from 13 to 15 feet. 

Buoy. — A red conical buoj lies in 12 feet close to its sonth-eKBt end, 
with Park farm-house, in line with Eta^more faouae, S. by W. \ W, ; the 
opening between the houses of Scoi^uoy farm, in line with the black mill 
chimney near the mouth of the Ness, W, by S. ; and Longman beacon, 
W. I S. three-quarters of a mile. This bank must be carefully avoided 
daring the ebb, as the stream then seta across it. 

PETTY BANK.— Besides the shoals already deecribed, a fiat of 
varying breadth, extending from the shelves which dry at low water, skirts 
the whole of the southern sbon: from abreast Campbelltown to Longman 
point. A projection of it abreiust Alterlie bay, named Petty bank, is 
marked by » black can buoy, lying in 12 feet, with the outer part of 
Cromarty Eawt Sufor, in line with the storehouse on Chanonry pc^ntj 
KE. \ E. : Dalcross castle, in one with Fisherton farmhouse, S.E. J S. ; and 
Middle bank west buoy, W. by S. ^ S. 2 miles. Above Alterlie point, the 
onter edge of the flat, which is slightly concave, extends to Longman beacon . 

Directions for the South Channel.— Having passed Cha- 
nonry point, keep fort Gieorge open of it to avoid the Skate bank, steering 
S.W. by W. J W., and when the objects in Inverness are clearly vifflble, 




Inverness north kirk spiro, iu line with Tor Bhaiii,'^oU, S.W. by W. i W. 
keep the northern kirk spire in line with Tor Bhain knoll, and the a 
of Meal Fourvounie, in the distance, S.W. by W. J W. ; this leads between 



Petty trees, orer Alterlie homeB, E, i N. 
the Middle and Petty banks, up to abreast the Meikle Mee, in not less than 
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9 feet at lo* water. When the ash trees uear Petty are over the BOath end of 
Alterlie houses, £. ^ N., keep them bo for rather more than a quarter of a 
mile, nntil Dalcross castle is over Culloden farm, E. hy S, | S., which latter 
mark leade between the M^le Mee and the southern flat, to abreast Longman 
beacon. The leading mark through the remainder of the channel towards 
Kessock road, is fiunchrew house, a mansion with a slated roof, standing close 
to the water side, and backed by wood, kept just outside the end of Kessock 
ferry south pier, W. J S- i care being taken when abreast Craigton point to 
open the objects more, in order to avoid a gravelly patch at the mouth of 
the river Ness. The 
best anchorage in Kes- 
sock road is close over 
to the sgntb shore, 
abreast or a little to 
the westward of the 

ferry pier, where ves- . „ , , , . „ , „ 

, ,. , , Bnnohrew house, open ot Kessock ferry south pier, W. J S. 

sels may lie out of the 

strength of the tide in 7 or 8 fathoms, but it is necessary to moor on 

account of the strong eddies which exist during tbe flood stream. 

Working up the South channel, tack along the south side of Skate 

bank, with fort George open of Chanonry point, and stand towards tbe 

main by the lead, until well up to Alterlie point, after which the channel is 

narrow, and it is necessary to make short boards on either side of the 

leading mark. The large yellow thatched farmhouse, Knockgur, in line 

with the black mill near the mouth of the Ness, bearing W. | S., clears the 

west end of the Middle bank; Fhopachy point, well open of Craigton 

point, W. ^ N., clears the Meikle Mee ; and Bunchrew house just within 

the end of Kessock ferry south pier, is the mark for being close to Longman 

CAUTION. — In working down from Kessock road with the ebb, he 
careful not to stand too close to Longman beacon, for there is an eddy near 
it setting strongly to the westward, and a vessel getting ashore upon the 
point would be awkwardly placed, as it is very steep. Equal care must be 
observed when near the Meikle Mee, as the ebb sweeps direutly over it. 

Directions for the North Channel.— Having rounded 

Chanonry point, to which a fair berth must be given in passing, as the 
beach dries at low water nearly a cable from the lighthouse, haul into the 
north-west, and proceed with the west chimney of Mount Pleasant, over 
the west end of the white storehouse at Fortrose harbour, N.W., westerly; 
until tbe Ness cottages are in one with Bosemarkie manse, N. by K. ^ E., 
when the south end of Avoch bank wood will be seen over tbe brae at the 
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east ead of Avoch, W. ^ N. ; keep them so until the belfiy of Fortrose 

cathedral ia over the pier end, N.E. by E, ^ E., which mark will then le&d 
along the north edge of Skate bank to abreast Munlochy baj, where vesseb 
waiting tide generally anchor in 4 fathoms, good holding ground. 

The mark for the remainder of the north channel is the soath-eaat fall 
of Dunean hill, ovpj- the black windmill and chimney near the mouth of 




SoQtIi-eaBt fall of DuoeaD bill, over black windrnjlt and chimnej, S.W. hj W. 
the Keas, S.W. by W, ; it leads close along shore to abreast the mine of 
Kilmuirkirk, a little above which the north channel enda. The leading 
mark through the cross channel between the Middle bank and Meikle Mee, 
is the eaet end of a plantation half a mile to the westward of Bogbain imi, 
over the high trees on the west side of Stoneyfield, S. J W, Having 
entered the south channel, proceed as before directed. 

Working up the north channel, the narrowest part of which is ut its 
entrance, and where the sides are so steep that the lead cannot be trusted, 
some degree of care is necessary ; and until half-way between the light- 
house and Ness cottages, do not cross the line Broomhill and Fortroee 
cathedral belfry while standing to the eastward, nor the line Broomhill and 
Fortrose episcopal chapel whilst standing to the westward. After Fortroee 
has been passed, the sides of the channel are leas abrupt, except abreast 
Avoch, where a flat that is steep-to projects from the shore rather more 
than a third of a mile. Above Munlochy bay, stands towards the Middle 
bank with the lead, and in-shore, tack on the black windmill and chimney 
appearing under tho south-east fall of Dunean hill, 

TIDES. — It is high waler, full and change, at Eessock pier, at 
Oh. 18m. ; springs rise 12 feet ; neaps 9J feet, and neaps range 7 feet ; 
the datum or low-water level of ordinary spring tides being 6 feet 7 inches 
below the end of Kossock ferry south stone pier. 

In the south channel below Alterlie point, the stream turns to the easU 
ward half an hour after high water by the shore. Both flood and ebb 
streams follow the general direction of the deep water, the only exceptions 
being in the vicinity of Longman point and the Meikle Mee, as already 
remarked. In the north channel, between Chanonry point and Fortrose, 
an eddy sets to tho north-west one hour before low water. The flood 
stream is rapid through the whole of this chanuel, but that of the ebb is 
weak, fVom being deflected by Craigton point and the Meikle Mee. 
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BEAULY BASIN extends W.N.W. for 6 miles above Kessock 
road, and has an irregular breadth of 1^ miles. It is almost entirely 
occupied hj sands dry at low water, through which a channel, irregular, 
shallow, and shifting, is maintained by the waters of the river Beauly. 
The town, from whence it takes its name, is at the head of the basin, and 
may be reached at tide time by a vessel of 8 feet draft ; but as it is a place 
of little trade, the result probably of the nature of the navigation leading 
to it, Beauly basin is seldom used, and a further description of it is therefore 
not given. 

The CALEDONIAN CANAL has its north-eastern outlet at 
Clachnaharry, upon the south side of Beauly basin, three-quarters of a 
mile above Kessock road. The approach to it is marked by black buoys 
to the south-eastward, and red buoys to the north-westward.* Vessels 
bound into it anchor to the north-east of the sea lock in a depth of 5 to 
10 fathoms, clay. 

This great line of inland navigation, 60^ miles in length, extends in a 
south-west direction through the great glen of Scotland from Invernes3 to 
fort William. The peculiar formation of this valley, occupied for the 
greater portion of its length by a chain of lakes and extensive inlets of 
the sea, had long suggested the idea of a canal, -which, by connecting the 
whole, might afford the means of a navigable communication between 
the opposite sides of the island, and thus save 860 miles of intricate and 
stormy navigation through the Pentland firth and the Great and Little 
Minch. 

In 1774 James Watt reported in favour of a canal on this line ; 
Telford reported favourably of it in J 803, and two years afterwards the 
works were beg«n. The locks were to be 170 feet long and 40 feet wide, 
and the canal 20 feet deep throughout, but, after numerous delays, the 
canal, iu an unfinished state and having only 15 feet depth in it, was 
opened for use in 1822. In 1843 the works were so much out of repair 
that it became necessary to close the canal. A considerable expenditure 
was then incuiTed in repairs, and in increasing the depth of water at both 
entrances to 20 feet at high water of ordinary neap tides, and to 17 feet 
throughout, which was done by dredging the bottom and raising the weirs. 
Wharfage accommodation was also provided at each end for the local 
trade, and the canal was again opened for traffic in April 1847. 

The works of the canal, beginning at Clachnaharry, consist, first, of a 
sea lock, with a depth of 7 feet over the sill at low water, and 21 feet at 
high- water spring tides, opening into a lower basin 400 yards long, where 
vessels lie when ready for sea. Then a second lock, with a rise of 8 feet, 



* These buoys are not to be depended on. 
10909. H 
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opiMis into an upper l>a>in, 1,333 janls loug by 100 yards broad, foniiriiBd 
with qiiiiys ami ooinpri:<in<; lui area of 30 acres; in it yeflseb dnwiBg 
18 f(H't van Im? lulmittod to loaii and diiscliarge; thence a rapid aseeotflf 
32 iWAn \*y means of the lour united Muirtown locks, each 180 feet )fBB^ 
and 40 fct^t \vid<\ lends to the level of loch Ness. At fort Aogastos, it 
t\w ttouth-wr.st end of this lake^ are fivo more connected locks, udt 
further rise of 40 feet. A ejuial, in which are two more locks, joins kdi 
N<.'SM to h>ch Oieh, the ordinary summer surface of which forms the soBunit 
level of tlie ennal vA 100 feet above the sea at high water of ordinary neip 
HideH. A canal, with two locks, connects loch Oich with loch Loehj. 
From (iairlm'hy, where are two locks, the canal reach extends to Bamnvie, 
when; eoiumenees u rapid descent of 64 feet by a connected chain of dght 
l(M:kH, familiarly known by the name of Neptune's Staircase; from this spot 
the eanal eontinueH to Corpacb, where, by means of two locks, the level of 
th<* H4MI is a;;uin reai'htHl, and the canal opens out by a sea lock into the 
tideway of h>cli AImt. The following are the lengths of the respectrre 
portions of the CahtJonian Canal :— 

I'Vom the sea lock at CUicbnaharry through loch Miles, duuns. 

Dochfour to loch Ness - - - 7 65 

IxKrh NesH - - - - • 23 56 

ixM'Ji NesH to loch Oich - - - - 5 35 

I-»och Oieh - - - - - 3 56 

I^wrh Oich to loch Lochy - - - 1 65 

I>oeh Lochy - - - - - 10 

Loeli Lochy to tlie sea lock at Corpach - - 8 3 



Total length - - 60 40 



In general t(»rmM, it nuiy bo stnte<l that the canal, when at the usual 
standard l(5V(jl, is available for the passage of vessels not exceeding 160 feet 
in length, 'AH fciet in bn^adth, and 17 feet indraught. The passage from sea 
to sea may be ])erformc!<l in twenty-four hours, and gelierally with ease in 
two days; against moderate contrary winds, with the aid of steam-tag 
boats, in threcj days; and under the most adverse circumstances of wind 
and weather during the short daylight of winter, in a few days. Printed 
directions are issued to shipmasters, and the passage throughout is so well 
marked, that, with ordinary attention, the aid of a pilot may be dispensed 
with. The necessary expenses are confined to the canal dnes, which are 
approximately 1*. 3d, per register ton (British measurement) on all laden 
vessels under 100 tons ; 61. Ss. sterling on all vessels of from 100 to 125 
tons ; and I*, per ton on all vcjssels above 124 tons. Thus the entire cost 
for a vessel of 200 tons register from sea to sea (exclusive of pilotage} 
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might not, with favourablo winds, exceed 10/. sterling; but with adverse 
winds, and the employment of steam-tug towage, and horse trackage, 
the total charge upon such a vessel would be 20/. Printed tables of the 
tonnage rates and regulations may be had at the collector's office on 
entering the canal. 

The channels leading to the Caledonian canal at both ends have been 
properly buoyed and lighted ; it is amply furnished with steam-tugs, and 
the works are kept in efficient repair. Of the value of such an inland com- 
munication, as regards expedition and safety, there can be no doubt, and 
it promises to be increasingly beneficial to the commercial interests of the 
kingdom. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BURGH HEAD TO KINNAIBD HEAD. 
Variation, 21° gC to 20° IC West, in 1886. 



From Burgh head the coast runs in a general easterly direction for 
5 miles to Craig head, and for the first half of that distance is composed of 
rocky foreshore and grassy braes elevated from 220 to 240 feet, upon which 
stands the long village of Oummingstown. 

HOPEMAN, 2 miles from Burgh head, is a small cove formed in 
the sandstone rock, chiefly for the purpose of shipping stone from a 
neighbouring quarry. It is covered by a pier, making a sort of outer and 
inner harbour, with an entrance 36 feet wide. A breach which was made 
through the pier during a heavy north-west gale in 1844-45, has been 
converted into an entrance, provided with boom gates, for cases of need. 
There is a depth of 12 feet at the pier head at high-water spnng tides. 
The village stands on the bank a little back from the harbour, having, 
besides a small district trade, 34 fishing boats belonging to it, employing 
170 men and boys. A good fishing ground is immediately outside the 
harbour. Population, 1,323 in 1881. 

CLASHACH. — ^A mile to the eastward of Hopeman is the cele- 
brated quarry of Olashach or Covesea, producing a light-coloured finee- 
stone, which is easily worked, and becomes haid after exposure ; it is 
shipped, to the extent of 1,000 tons annually, from a small and indifferent 
pier abreast. A rock, named the Neil and Jane, covering at 2 feet rise, 
lies half a mile outside the pier. 

The COAST from this point to abreast Covesea skerries is com- 
posed of sandstone cliffs, the strata of which dip to the north-west ; they 
are perforated by many caves, the westernmost of which, named Hell's 
Mouth, extends a considerable distance in, and was at one time a common 
resort of gypsies. From Craig head, on which a lighthouse has been 
placed, the coast has a S.E. by E. direction for 2 miles to Coulart hill and 
Stotfield head, the termination of a range of smooth undulating sandstone 
hills, which, rising to the height of 278 feet, extend parallel to the coast 
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from within Bargh head. From the name of the highest part of the range, 
the hill of Roseisle, and also from the rounded shingle in the low groundsi 
it is inferred that at one time it was surrounded by water. • 

COVESEA SKEBBIES.— At 5 miles to the eastward of 
Burgh head, and at a salient point of this line of coast, occur the 
dangerous skerries of Covesea, commonly called Caussie skerries or 
ekares, lying half to three-quarters of a mile from the shore. Covesea 
skerries begin abruptly from the westward in a rock which is covered at 
7 feet flow, and separated from the shore by a boat channel of 7 or 8 feet 
in depth ; from this point the reef extends in a general £. by S. direction 
for upwards of 1 J miles. 

Halliman Skerries is the name given to the eastern portion of 
the same reef, which is here elevated 2 feet above the level of high water 

of ordinary spring tides. Upon the highest part a 

± beacon has been erected, consisting of a slender but 

firm pyramid of iron pillars, with an open cylindrical 
cage surmounted by a cross, in all 48 feet high, 
and painted black. From the beacon, Covesea lisht- 
^=^ ^~ house is W.S.W. three-quarters of a mile, and Stotfield 
HalUman beacon, head S.E., southerly, nearly 1^ miles. The outer face 
of the reef is steep-to, but a detached sunken rock lies 3 cables to the 
eastward of the beacon. 

LIGHT. — Covesea lighthouse, erected in 1846, 

J stands on Craig head, immediately abreast the 

dangers just described, and exhibits, from a hand- 
some light tower of stone, a dioptric or refracted 
revolving light of the first order, elevated 160 feet 
above the level of the sea, appearing at its brightest 
Covesea lighthouie. state once every minutey and visible from a distance 
of 18 miles in clear weather. From the bearing £. by S., round 
southerly, to N.W. by W. \ W., the light is whitey but inshore of the 
latter bearing, or throughout the whole of Spey bay, it is coloured red. 

To clear Covesea and Halliman skerries passing to the northward, keep 
Burgh head free kirk and manse open of Hopeman pier-end, W. ^ S. ; 
and to pass to the eastward of them, keep the Black or Binn hill of 
Moray, which stands close to the mouth of the Spey, and is covered with 
wood, open of Stotfield head, S.S.E. ^ E. easterly. 

By night, when approaching the neighbourhood of the skerries, go 
no neaier than 12 fathoms. From one mile outside Halliman skerries 
to the same distance outside Scamose, the pastern horn of Spey bay, is 
S^. by E. i E., 15 miles, 
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ELGIN and LOSSIEMOUTH HABBOUB, as Stotfield 

harbour is now called (the name having been changed in 1856), is formed 
under the protection of the rocks at the eastern extremitj of Stotfield 
head, and has been chiefly quarried out of the solid rock, the excavated 
material being used in building a massive breakwater pier, which shelter? 
the harbour from north-easterly gales. The entrance, 58 feet wide, and 
facing south-east, opens into an outer and an inner basin, of more than 
3 acres. A Jixed green light is shown from the south pier head at an 
elevation of 25 feet above high water, and there are two floating spars 
in front of the entrance for warping vessels out in easterly and north- 
easterly winds. Vessels drawing 12 to 14 feet can enter at high-water 
spring tides, and those of 8 to 10 feet draught during neaps. Five 
licensed pilots belong to the place, who are always in attendance, and 
can be obtained in moderate weather, the pilotage being 3d. per ton 
register. 

This harbour is the seaport of Elgin, from which it is distant 6 miles ; 
a railway connecting them was opened in 1852, and leads down by the 
side of the inner basin or dock. The imports are coal, manure, salt, iron, 
slates, foreign timber, &c., and exports wood, grain, potatoes, and general 
goods. A large village, named Branderburgh, has sprung up at the 
harbour where is a branch bank and a post-office ; shipbuilding is carried 
on to a considerable extent, and in general commercial activity the port is 
one of the most flourishing in the Moray firth. Population, 8,497 in 18B1 • 

Life-boa»t. — ^Lossiemouth is a life-boat station. 

CAUTION. — ^In common with the other artificial harbours to the 
eastward, Elgin and Lossiemouth harbour should never be attempted in 
easterly or north-easterly gales, for then the sea breaks considerably out- 
side it, and an attempt to shoot its narrow entrance would be attended 
with the greatest risk. In taking the harbour, the entrance must be kept 
well open on account of the stream which sets across it out of the bay ; 
this cross set begins at 2 hours before high water, and at high-water 
springs the rate is nearly 2 knots per hour ; it ceases at the last quarter 
ebb. During neaps there is a similar set, but at a slower rate. While 
waiting tide to enter the harbour, do not anchor farther to the southward 
than to be in a depth of 5 or 6 fathoms, with Covesea lighthouse open of 
Stotfield head. 

LossiemOUtll, the old harbour, formed by the outlet of the river 
Lossie, which fells into the head of the shallow bay within Stotfield head, 
and only 300 yards S.S. W. from the newer harbour, is now in a dilapidated 
state. The piers protecting it are in a ruinous condition ; the channel has 
sanded up ; the bar is dry at low- water springs ; and the river is dqw 
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watered only by herring boats, of which there are 33, employing 231 men 
and boys, belonging to the place. The village of Lossiemouth skirts the 
river tinder the south side of Coulart hill, but with the departure of iU 
trade it has fallen into decay. 

BOABS HEAD ROCK.— From Lossiemouth to the Spey, a 
distance of 6^ miles, the coast, running S.E. and nearly straight, is com- 
posed of sandhills of moderate height, backed by a broad belt of parallel 
ridges of gravel. Midway is the Boars Head, a rock lying out a quarter of 
a mile firom high- water mark and covered at 5 feet flow. There is no good 
mark for it, but to clear it on the outside, keep Covesea lighthouse (the 
top of which will be seen over the inner part of Coulart hill) open to the 
northward of two kirks at Lossiemouth, N.W. ^ W. westerly. This leads 
in a depth of 2\ fathoms, but the ground shelves so regularly that the lead 
is at all times a sufficient guide. 

RIVEB SFET, the most rapid river, and having the most pro- 
ductive salmon fishery in Scotland, discharges its waters near the head of 
Spey bay, which it has shallowed to some extent by its deposit^ and 
especially by the great flood of 1829, which bringing down immense 
quantities of sand and gravel much damaged the harbour. On the west 
side near the entrance, are the villages of Kingston and Garmouth, and on 
the opposite side are the toll-house and signal-mast belonging to the fishery 
establishment. The Spey may always be distinguished by the black hill of 
Moray 2 miles to the westward of its outlet, which is elevated 292 feet, 
and is conspicuous from its isolated position, its top covered by dark 
fir-trees, and its base by drifted sand. 

KIN GSTON, built close to the beach, is considered the seaport, 
as the steep descent of the Spey prevents the tide reaching beyond Gar- 
mouth. The harbour is a deep and well-sheltered portion of the channel 
of the river opposite Kingston, and about a quarter of a mile within the 
bar, near which vessels lie at a steep gravelly beach and ship their cargoes. 
The river is very changeable at its entrance; some years ago it was 
gradually working its way to the westward, and it had undermined several 
houses in the village, but a new mouth was cut in X858 about f of a mile to 
the eastward of the then existing outlet, and near to the fishery establish- 
ment. The depth on the bar may be taken as 3 feet, but it varies con- 
siderably, and it is always sounded by the pilots before a vessel enters. In 
dry seasons, with surf, much shingle blocks the entrance, which is again 
cleared away by succeeding floods. Several vessels belong to the place, and 
a thriving ship-building trade is carried on, the larch and pine fir grown 
abundantly on the banks of the river supplying the material for con- 
struction. Railway sleepers, laths, and deals, are prepared in the mill at 
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Garmouth, and exported in sach quantities as to have already exhausted 
the produce of two forests. The pilotage charge is 1*. per foot ; pilots are 
always to be obtained, and the river should never be entered without 
one. Population of Kingston, 326 in 1881. 

SPET BAT. — ^The best anchorage in Spey bay is with the east 
end of Kingston bearing S. J E,, and the Black hill of Moray, W. by 
8. f S., in 5 or 6 fathoms, from whence, should it come on to blow from 
the north-eastward, vessels should weigh immediately and obtain an offing, 
as broken water is quickly formed for a considerable distance from the 
shore. 

"Wreck. — in the eastern part of the bay, about 3 miles north of 
Buckie, is a wreck marked by a buoy from which Scarnose bears E.S.E., 
Buckie old harbour entrance S.S.W., and beacon on West Muck rock, 
S. by E. 

CAUTION. — Whilst working into and from Spey bay at night, it 
must be remembered that Covesea light is frequently eclipsed by the 
highest portion of the hill of Coulart. and that Halliman and Covesea 
skerries are a considerable distance outside the lighthouse. The course 
from the anchorage near Speymouth, to clear Stotfield head and the 
skerries nearly a mile, is N.W. f N., and to clear the eastern point of the 
bay abreast Tronach head and Scarnose point E. by S. The whole of 
the eastern side of the bay is rocky, and in many places foul, with several 
fishing villages along the shore, occurring in the following order. 

PORT GORDON is 3 miles to the south-eastward of the Spey, 
and at the head of Spey bay, where the trend of the coast alters firom S.E. 
to East and its character changes from sand to rock and rocky ledges. 
The houses are built of old red sandstone, which here shows itself again. 
A new harbour has been built by the Duke of Richmond. The east pier, 
which is formed of stone, has a N. by E. ^ E. direction for 440 feet ; the 
west pier, which is constructed of concrete, extends N.N.E". for 300 feet^ 
and then E. by N. 150 feet, from whence an outer breakwater contannes 
250 feet farther in the same direction, and an inner breakwater ext^ids 
200 feet E. by S., leaving a width of 42 feet between its head and the east 
pier ; the immediate eti trance to the harbour is, however, between the 
head of the inner breakwater and a quay or jetty to the southward which 
lies parallel to and a short distance to the west of the east pier. The 
harbour has an area of about 2 acres, with a depth of 12 feet at high water 
of ordinary spring tides. Two lights, the outer red and the inner whiter 
are shown all night from the 1st of August to the 1st of April; they are 
placed near the heel of the east pier, and, when in line, S. by W. \ W., lead 
in to abreast the inner entrance. The bench to the westward has beefi 
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extensively groyned to resist any inroad of the sea upon it. Fort Gordon 
is the head-quarters of a fishery district, extending &om Speymouth to 
Sandend, and owns 97 boats, manned by 178 n)en and buoys. It has also 
a small coasting trade. A beacon is placed on the Craig-en*roan, a rock 
at the margin of low water, 2 cables to the northward of the pier head, 
to warn the mariner off it and the rocks which lie immediately to the 
eastward. Population of Port Gordon, 787 in 1881. 

BUCEIEiy 1^ miles to the eastward of port Gordon, is well known 
for its fine fishing boats and spirited fishermen, who steadily pursue the 
deep-sea fishery all the year round. It owns 284 boats and 700 men and 
boys. For a long period their only shelter was a rude pier, which the 
industrious fishermen constructed from their own resources ; but a small 
harbour, formed by east and west piers, finished in 1857, has been built 
just to the westward of the village and under the partial shelter of some 
projecting rocky ledges ; to this harbour the Fishery Board of Scotland, 
and the promoter, Mr. Robert G-ordon, of Letterfourie, have largely con- 
tributed. Its area is 3^ acres, the entrance 60 feet wide, faces north, and 
it has a depth of 10 feet within the piers at high-water spring tides. A 
light is shown at the west pier-head from half flood to half ebb during the 
fishing season, and an iron beacon, surmounted by a skeleton ball, marks 
the point of the rocks on the west side of the entrance. The parish kirk, 
with a tower, the new Roman catholic chapel, with two spires of equal 
height, both buildings being upon the head of the brae above the village, 
and the free church, with a spire, a little farther in, are well-marked 
objects. A branch of the Banffshire I'ailway terminates here. The two 
spires of the chapel seen between the pier-heads, S. by W. J W., leads into 
the harbour^ Population, 1,745 in 1881. 

Buckie East, or Cluny, Harbour.*— Owing to the con- 
siderable sea thrown into the old harbour in north-easterly gales, a new 
harbour, named Cluny, has been constructed 4 cables to the eastward, in an 
indentation on the coast known as '^ the Nook,** which derives some shelter 
from the Middle and West Muck rocks. It consists of an outer and inner 
harbour, enclosed by a breakwater, which, after running out north 70 yards 
from the shore, is carried to the W.N.W. for 200 yards, terminating just 
outside a reef of rocks which here fringes the shore. From the coast to 
the southward of the breakwater two piers extend in a N.N.E. direction, 
and leave a channel 70 feet wide between their ends and the north 
breakwater, the depth in which is 20 feet at high-water springs. Popu- 
lation of East Buckie, 2,431 in 1881. 

LIGHTS. — On the extremity of the north breakwater is a lighthouse 
-which exhibits, at an elevation of 55 feet above high water, a fixed white 

* See plan on aheet 1,S23. 
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light. S.E. ^ S. from this lighthouse, at a distance of 370 yards, is 
another Jight tower, which also exhibits a fixed white light at an elevation 
of 75 feet above high water. 

These lights kept in line lead south of the West Muck rock and to the 
entrance of the harbour. 

On the inner south pier head a tidal light coloured red is exhibited. 

Life-boat. — ^Buckle is a life-boat station, and rockets are also kept 
ready in case of shipwreck. 

PORT ESSIE, or Eotten Slough, is a small fishing village, about a 
mile to the eastward of Buckie. It has 189 herring boats, employing 
260 men and boys, but having no pier, the boats are beached upon a 
gravelly strand to the north-east when the sea is heavy. Population 1,061 
in 1881. 

MUCK ROCKS. — Between Buckie and port Essie commences an 
extensive reef, in detached portions, named successively the West, Middle, 
and East Mucks, and Roan island ; the latter or easternmost mass is con- 
nected with the main at Craig head, a projecting headland. If miles to the 
eastward of Buckie. These dangers are collectively 1^ miles long, and 
they lie off nearly one-third of a mile from the main, with a general depth 
of 2^ to 3 fathoms with them. The West Muck, bearing N. by K J E. 
half a mile from Buckie kirk, covered at 10 feet 4 inches rise, is marked 
by a beacon ; the Middle and East Mucks cover at 9 feet 4> inches, and 
Boan island is a few feet above high water. A rocky shoal, with one 
fathom upon it, lies 2 cables to the northward of the East Muck. 

To clear the Mucks passing to the westward, keep Greenbank open to 
the westward of Buckie kirk, S. J W, ; and to the northward, keep the 
fisherman's light-box at Findochty, open of Craig head, E. | S« In south- 
easterly winds there is smooth water upon this side of Spey bay ; this 




Findochty light-box, open of Craig head, E. f S. 

must not, however, induce the seaman to stand so close inshore hereabouts 
at night as to risk entangling himself among these rocks. 

FINDOCHTY, 2| miles to the eastward of Buckie, has a small 
deep inlet among the rocks, barely large enough to contain six herring 
boats ; the entrance to it is from the north-west, and being sheltered by 
covering rocks it is nearly always smooth. When the sea is very heavy, 
the boats beach on the sandy strand to the westward. There are 121 boats, 
employing 230 men, belonging to the place, but they fish from other porta 
during the herring season. Population, 936 in 1881. 
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A harbour hos been constructed at Findocbty, consisting of a western 
pier 540 feet long, and an eastern pier 200 feet in leugtb, with an entrance 
65 feet in width. The piers enclose an area of 4^ acres, 1^ acres of which 
has been deepened to the level of low-water springs, the remaining portion 
sloping gradually to the high-water line. This work was completed in 
November 1884. 

Lights. — At the end of the pier recently constructed a fixed lohite 
light is shown at a height of 25 feet from a tower ; also an occasional red 
light on the land. 

FORT KNOCKIE9 4 miles to the eastward of Buckie, is a fishing 
village of some importance, and has more natural protection than any other 
place on this side the firth of Moray. * Though there is no pier, and its 
greatest exposure is to the north-west, a herring boat deeply laden has 
been known to ride safely at anchor throughout a gale from that quarter. 
The village, built on a brae above the harbour, its most conspicuous object 
being a church with a belfry, had in 1881a population of 1,102, all the 
men, with the exception of a few small tradesmen, being fishermen; 153 
boats, emi)loying 340 men belong to it ; though it is not a curing station, 
great quantities of haddock are caught and salted in the winter. 

SCARNOSE, the eastern horn of Spey bay, 8^ miles from Spey- 
mouth, forms, with the high detached rock named the Bow Fiddle, just off 
it, a remarkable headland, when seen from any position inshore. It is 
composed of granite in beds dipping to the S.S.E., and is steep-to. 
Between Findochty and Scarnose, the coast line consists of rugged quartz 
rocks and detached islets, with foul ground for a couple of cables outside 
of them, 

TIDES. — In still weatheri the tide stream inshore sets to the west- 
ward from 2 hours before low water until 2 hours after low water, and to 
the eastward for the other 8 hours. 

BIN of CULLEN, 2^ miles inland of Scarnose, and a prominent 
feature from all the neighbouring portions of the firth, is elevated 1,048 
feet ; while in continuation of it and from the same base, but half a mile 
to the eastward, is the little Bin hill, 800 ieet high. Both are of a dark 
colour, and by them the coast may be readily distinguished. 

CULLEN BAY, contained between Scarnose to the westward and 
Logic head to the eastward, is If miles wide, and two-thirds of a mile 
deep ; the latter promontory is a perpendicular cliiF 176 feet high, with 
vertical strata. Immediately to the westward of it is a little bay with 
deep water and a sandy bottom, named port Long, in the south-east corner 
of which boats take shelter in north-easterly winds when they cannot get 
into CuUen, while some rocks on the west side of the port afford similar 
protection in westerly winds. 
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C APLE ROCK, — Cullen bay is clean, with the exception of Caple 
rock, lying towards the eastern shore, which is much in the way of vessels 
working into the bay. There is a depth of 2 feet over it at low-water 
springs ; it is of small dimensions, and steep-to all round ; while there is 
6 fathoms between it and the shore. It lies with Logic head, E. by S. | S. ; 
Cullen pier-head, W.S.W. ; and Jenny Allen's cottage, upon the high out- 
line, over a hollow in the nearest cliff, S. f E. ; it is cleared, passing to the 
north-westward by keeping the Bin of Cullen open to the westward of 
Cullen pier, S.W. by W. J W. 

A good mark for anchoring in Cullen bay is the Bin of Cullen, over the 
white farm-house of Farskane (upon the bank head, a quarter of a mile to 
the westward of Cullen), S.W. by W, J W., in from 5 to 6 fathoms. 

CULLEN, which in 1881 contained 2,033 inhabitants, is at the head 
of Cullen bay, the principal portion of the town being built a little back 
from the shore upon the sloping high ground, strongly contrasting with the 
humbler fishing town below. Just across the burn on the west side of 
Cullen, is a small erection with pillars and dome, named the temple of 
Fame. A branch of the Banffshire railway leads to the town. 

The harbour is formed under the shelter of some rocks on the eastern 
side of the towa, at the eastern extremity of the sandy shore. It is unsafe 
in all winds between N.W. and N.E., after the sea has made, and is 
besides so liable to silting up, that a constant expenditure is requisite to 
remove the accumulation which takes place ; even then vessels of barely 
8 feet draught can get in at high-water springs. One hundred herring 
boats belong to the place, but few use it as a fishing station. In ap- 
proaching Cullen harbour from the westward the course is clear, but in 
•coming from the eastward, round Logic head at the distance of half a mile, 
and keep Troup head in sight outside it, until the Bin of Cullen is open 
to the westward of the pier-head ; then close the harbour, and when the 
entrance is sufficiently open, run in. 

A white fishing light, 20 feet in height, is occasionally exhibited from the 
outer end of the north quay, also a green light from the high grotind over- 
looking the harbour. 

From Logic head, the general trend of the coast is S.E. by E. At one 
mile is Crathie point ; the shore between being rugged and cliffy, with 
detached rocks lying about a quarter of a mile off. Bather more than mid- 
way, upon a pinnacle, is the old castle of Findlater, once a stronghold of 
the Ogilvies, Earls of Findlater, and though fast crumbling away, it is still 
a good example of these ancient structures. 

SANDEND BAT, 2 mUes to the eastward of Logic head, is 
l\ miles broad, and three-quarters of a mile deep, and is contained between 
Crathie and Bedhythe points. The latter promontory is rugged and 
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steep-to, except on the west side, where the Skate and Woodcock rocks lie 
off a cable. Two miles S.S.W. from this point is the round-topped 
Darn hill, rising to 650 feet above high water ; S.W. ^ S. from which is 
Knock hilly 760 feet higher. The village of Sandend is upon the west 
side of the bay. Twenty-seven herring boats belong to it, but they resort 
to other placet in the fishing season, as the only landing-place is in an 
unprotected deep-water creek. 

PORTSOY is at the head of the bay formed between Redhythe point 
and Cowhythe head, which latter is steep-to. On the higher part of the 
backland, rising to 250 feet, itf placed a small round tower, to mark an 
Ordnance positron. 

Portsoy is in a neighbourhood famous for the abundance and variety of 
its minerals. It has two indifferent harbours, outer and inner ; the new^ 
or outer harbour, is formed in an opening of the eastern rocks, but as its 
north breakwater with its cant have become wrecked, and choked up the 
harbour, it is now unused :* the inner harbour is capable of receiving vessels 
of 10 feet draught at high- water springs ; it has a very sharp turn, and some 
injury is done to it in gales from the drawback produced by the outer piers. 

In closing the bay, when Scarnose is being just shut in, bring Durn hill 
a little open to the westward of the town S.W. \ W. ; run in with it so, 
and anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms. This is the common stopping-place for 
vessels in off-shore winds, and also for those waiting tide into the harbour. 
Entering in stormy weather, steer in S. hj W. | W. from the anchorage, 
and passing close along the eastern rocks so as to have the harbour open, 
keep near to the north pier-head, and take the beach at the inner part of 
the entrance channel. In fine weather, check the vessel's way by a warp 
to the end of the north pier. In the approach there is a sunken rock with 
4 feet water over it, biit it is little noticed, .as there is suihcient depth over 
it when there is water to enter the harbour. 

Portsoy, which is connected with the Banffshire railway, has a fair 
district trade in grain and coals ; 46 herring-boats belong to it. Population, 
2,091 in 1881. 

Lights. — A fixed white light is shown from a concrete tower on the 
end of the pier and a red light farther in to lead in. When unsafe to enter, 

4 

a green light is shown in addition. 

Two mortars, rockets, and lines are kept here, for effecting communication 
with stranded vessels. 

Boyne head, two-thirds of a mile to the south-eastward of Cowhythe 
head, is formed of a rich crystallized limestone, and several lime kilns 
are in operation near it, which show distinctly from the eastward. Boyne 
castle, another seat of the Ogilvies, stands on the side of a steep burn a little 

* It is now being repaired, 1882. 
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to the southward of the head. From this point to Knock head^ the coast is 
clear of danger at a distance of 2 cables. 

WHITEHILLS, a village on the west side of Knock head, with a 
high granary at the back of it, has a small harbour which has been partly 
quarried out of the rock, and is defended by short piers facing northward, 
but it is rendered unsafe by the range that is thrown in during north- 
westerly gales. It has 83 herring-boats, employing 170 men and boys. 
Population, 920 in 1881. 

KNOCK HEAD, 3 miles to the eastward of Cowhythe head, has 
a wedge*like appearance as it dips landward when seen from inshore. At 




Troup head, ir. Gamrie head, S.E. by E. J E. 9'. Knock head, S.E. J E. 2'. WhitehilU. 

its eastern shoulder is the small harbour of Black Pots, having 7 or 8 feet 
into it at high-water springs, with its entrance facing south-east. It has a 
manufactory for bricks and chimney pots, and a few herring-boats belong 
to it, but they are forced to be hauled up out of the range thrown in by 
north-easterly gales. 

White Stones. — ^At 3 cables N. by E. ^ E. from the houses at 
Black Pots is a dangerous reef named the White Stones, just showing at 
low-water springs ; within it is a boat passage. 

The mark for the White 
Stones is, the large granary 
at Whitehills just in sight, 
S.W. by W. I W.; or a 
cottage on the outline just 
open of Knock head; the 
temple of Venus, in line with 
the belfry of the brewery 
at Banff, S.S.E. ^ E., clears 
them in 7 fathomi. 




Granary at Whitehills open, S.W. by W. J W. 




Temple of Venus, over the belfry of 
■^ Banff brewery, S.S.E. J E. 



From Knock head to Banff, the coast is foul to 3 cables off. 

BANFF,* upon the western side of the shallow bay of the same name, 
at the efflux of the river Deveron, is a neat and cheerful town, divided into 
two portions ; one of which lies partly on the lower extremity of a plain by 
the river side, and partly on a declivity ; the other portion, called the Sea- 
town, stands on an elevated ridge over the harbour^ terminating abruptly 
within a short distance of the sea. A long brewery with a short belfry, the 



* See Admiralty chart, 1442 ; Banff and Macdnff ; scale, 3*9 inches » one mile. 
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coast-guard watchhouses and flagstaff, and a tall gas chimney, in the Sea- 
town ; Doff house, the seat of Lord Fife, a large handsome mansion in the 
Italian style, situated in the midst ci wood, half a mile to the southward 
of Banff, and the fantastic building named the temple of Venus, on a height 
over the east side of the Deveron, are all very prominent objects.* 

The harbour, immediately under and to the eastward of Sea-town, 
presents an extraordinary accumulation of stone piers, the result of make- 
shifts to meet the various difficulties which have arisen from time to time. 
It labours under several disadvantages ; the bay in front is shallow, the 
river near at hand brings down large quantities of sand, and the site is open 
to the full effect of north-easterly gales. The present harbour consists of 
an outer and an inner basin, or new and old harbours, opening into each 
other, having an area of 4 acres. The north pier or breakwater, on account 
of its easterly exposure, is a massive structure of rubble stone faced with 
ashlar, having a long slope seaward ; it lias been of late years strengthened 
by iron damps; and by blocks of stone from 15 ta 40 tons in weight 
dropped at its foot. The entrance to the inner harbour is secured by 
booms ; the outer entrance, 45 feet wide, faces south-east. There is a 
patent slip capable of taking up vessels of 200 tons. 

Banff* exports grain, cattle, salmon, and herrings, and it has a small foreign 
import, consisting of iron, deals, timber, hemp, and flax, it also possesses 
a foundry, and a limited manufacture of rope and sails is carried on ; sup- 
plies of all sorts can be obtained here. It has a custom-house, and is the 
head-qui^i;ers of coast-guard and fishery districts. Here is the terminus 
of the Banffshire railway. In 1873, 32 British vessels of 2,779 tons, and 
45 foreign vessels of 3,206 tons, entered inwards from the British colonies 
and foreign countries ; and 40 British vessels of 3,568 tons, and 34 foreign 
vei^els of 2,298 tons, cleared outwards. At the same period 403 vessels 
amounting to 25,469 tons entered coastwise, and 391 vessels amoimting to 
26,929 tons cleared coastwise. The tonnage belonging to the port amounted 
to 17,033 tons. It owns 33 fishing boats, manned by 120 men and boys. 
Population, 4,221 in 1881. 

LIGHTS. — A white light, 28 feet above high water, at the outer end 
of the north breakwater, and visible about 8 miles in clear weather ; and a 
white and a red light 20 yards apart at its inner extremity (near the gas 
chinmey), for leading in through the entrance on a N.W. course, ai'e shown 
from sunset to sunrise throughout the year. The leading lights are not 
seen by vessels at sea until the harbour is open. 



• See view I. upon Admiralty chart of east coast of Scotland. Sheet III. Banff to 
Aberdeen, No. 1,409 ; scale, ma 0*5 inch, by Commander Slater, R.N., 1884, with cor- 
rections to 1872. 
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Yeasels drawing 13 feet can enter the oater harbour at high-water 
springs, and those of from 9 to 10 feet draught at neaps. The pilotage 
charge is 2d, per ton in- and out. Harbour dues Id. a ton in and out. 

A Life-bOEt| and mortars, rockets, and lines, are kept here in case 
of wieck. 

CAUTION. — Sunken rocks lie out for 2 cables to the eastward of 
the gas chimney, the most dangerous one bearing N.E. ^ N. from the north 
pier-head.* In entering the baj, when Boyne head is shut in by Knock 
head, bring the pier-head to bear S.W. by W. ^ W. and close it ; shoot 
short round into the entrance, when, if the vessel's way be too great, she 
may be laid ashore on the sandy beach upon the inner side of the new 
harbour. Banff should never be attempted in strong breezes from North 
to E.N.E., particularly from the latter quarter, for then the sea breaks a 
long way out in its shallow bay. 

MACDUPP, opposite BanfP, upon the eastern side of the bay, enjoys 
the advantage of n western aspect, and is thus partly sheltered from the 
heaviest gales- The town is extensive and increasing ; its kirk, now being 
rebuilt with tower and dome, a cross on an eminence at the west end, and 
the school-house with a belfry a short distance within them, are distinct 
objects from a considerable distance in the offing. The harbour, enclosed 
by piers under the protection of a massive outer breakwater, consists of 
two portions, embracing an area of 4 acres. It was built in 1820, at the 
expense of the proprietor, the Earl of Fife. The north basin has been 
considerably enlarged and deepened, and a new spur, or cross quay, built 
near the north pier-head. There is a depth of 14 feet water at tlie pier- 
heads, and 1 3 feet at the quays at high-water springs. Macduff is con- 
nected by railway with Aberdeen. The pilotage is Sd. per ton in and out, 
and the harbour dues for all vessels is 2d. per ton register. Besides 
112 fishing boats and 210 men and boys belonging to the port, it gives 
employment to 330 men in the herring season ; Macduff has also a thriving 
coasting trade. Population, 3,650 in 1881. 

LIGHT. — From a post on the head of the north pier a light showing 
red arid white sectors is exhibited at an elevation of 25 feet above hisii 
water. The white sector is shown in the direction of the Collie rock, and 
the red to the westward. 

Collie Rock, the largest of a gi'oup covered at 7 feet flow, is at the 

* t 

eastern point of Banff bay, and one-third of a mile from the entrance to 

* 5ee Admiralty plan of Banff and Macduff; scale, m=s4'0 inches, by Commanded 
Slater, R.N., 1834; corrected to 1867. 
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Macduff bubour ; it is steep-to on the outside, and is separated from the 
shore by a chacDel with 2| fathoms in it. This danger is much in the 
way of vessels from the eastward, bouad either to MacduS or Bnsff. 
Macduff kirk, over the pier-head, S.W. J W., is the mark for the rock ; to 
clear it on the outside, or to the northward, keep the toll-house (standiog 
hy iteelf on the outline to the westward of BanS*), open of the gas chimney, 




Toll house, oppn of the gas chiinnej West, northerly. 

West, norlherlj ; and to clear it to the north-westward, keep Duff house, 
under the crest of Alvah hill, or shut in upon the trees on the went side of 
Deveron bridge, S.W. f W, The toU-house, on with the coast-guard 
flagstaff at Banff, W. | N'., leads through between the Collie and the shore, 
but the channel is vciy narrow. As this is a sunken rock for 5 hours out 
of evei7 12, a conspicuouB beacon might advantageously be placed on it. 

After rounding Collie rock, if bound to Macduff harbour, keep Duff 
house shut in upon the trees west of Deveron bridge until the entrance 
opens, when it may bit approached, leaving the outer pier a ship's length on 
the port side, and rounding to starboard or port in the harbour according 
as there is room, 

ANCHOKAOS. — Vessels may anchor in Banff bay with Boyne 
head just shut in by Knock head, N.W. by W. ^ W.; and Duff house, 
S.W. I S., in 6 or 7 fathoms. Small vessels may go farther in, and partly 
escape the ground-swel), which is considerable even with south-easterly 
winds. In working out of the bay with northerly winds, keep on the 
west side, as the tide stream is nearly always setting down towards Collie 
rock. 

TIDES. — It is high water, full and change, at Banff and Macduff, 
at Oh. 28m. ; Springs rise lOj feet, neaps 8 feet, and neaps rangs 5^ feet, 

GAMBIE HEAD. — From Macduff to Melroso head, 2 miles to 
the eastward, the cliffs which are composed of slate and bands of limestone 
twisted by the adjacent trap, aru broken into small bays, having detached 
rocks and low-water ledges extending out for 2 cables. From Melrose 
head to Gamrie head, 2 miles farther, the shore is stcep-to without a single 
outlying rock, and the dark-coloured cliffs gradually increase in height 
until, in Gamrie head, they attain an elevation of 460 feet, a greater height 

10309. I 
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than on any other part of the east coast of Scotland. (See view, 
page 114.) Several rocks extend from the head in a north-easterly 
direction, the outermost being 1^ cables from the shore. Thejare covered 
at neap tides. 

GARDENSTOWN BAY, IJ ^^^^s broad, and half a mile deep, 
is formed between Gamrie head and the west shoulder of Troup head. 
The rocks in this bay uncover to a considerable distance from the shore, and 
no stranger should approach the shore nearer than half a mile. Above the 
mouth of a ravine in the western comer of the bay is an old ruined kirk, 
bearing the date 1004, and containing a number of beautiful jnarble monu- 
ments, which have, however, been sadly defaced. Eockets and lines are 
here in case of wreck. 

The village of Gardenstown is at the middle of the head of Gardenstown 
bay, and that of Crovie also skirts the shore within Troup head ; the 
former is so shaded by steep braes, that it is deprived of the rays of the sun 
for many weeks of the year ; its church, standing high upon a brae on the 
cast side of the harbour, is prominent. Gardenstown is a considerable 
fishing station, 68 boats and 220 men and boys belong to it, and 66 boats 
and 210 men and boys to Crovie. Its small harbour, triangular in shape, 
is formed of west, south, and east quays built with concrete, and is partly 
protected by a high ridge of conglomerate rock, named Craig Dagerty, 
which, being 25 feet above high water, serves to break the force of the 
sea. The harbour dries at low-water spring tides, but has a uniform depth 
all over of 11^ feet at springs and 9 feet at neaps. In north-easterly winds 
there is considerable run into the harbour, but when the wind veers to the 
N.N.W. Craig Dagerty intercepts the sea, and the harbour is smooth. 
The western approach to the harbour is between the southern end of Craig 
Dagerty and an iron beacon standing upon the extremity of some ledges 
which project from the shore. From the eastern pier-head a fixed light 
is shown from a concrete tower, white eastward of N.W., red westward 
of N.W. Population, 871 in 1881. 

TROUP HEAD (358 feet high) is the north-east termination of 
a bold perpendicular cliff a mile long, and is a prominent feature from the 
coast east and west of it ; like Gamrie head it is composed of Silurian rock. 
It is particularly noted for the violent gusts which sweep down it in 
off-shore winds, often causing the loss of spars to vessels carrying too much 
sail. At such times an offing of 1 ^ or 2 miles should be preserved while 
passing it. 

From one mile outside Troup head the course and distance to one mile 
ouside Halliman and Covesea skerries are N.W. by W. | W. 33 miles ; to 
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the same distance outside Scarnose N.W. by W. | W., westerly, l7f miles ; 
and to abreast Rosehearty E. by S. | S. 5^ miles.* 

FENNAN BAT, the first bay of any consequence to the south- 
east of Troup head, has at its head a small village of fishermen, who are 
noted for their musical taste ; two small piers shelter their 35 herring 
boats, which they are obliged to haul up in bad weather. On the high land, 
three-quarters of a mile to the westward of the village, are the house and 
inn of Troup, the inn being the southernmost of the two ; they are both 
conspicuous buildings. 

A little to the north-westward of the bay, on a promontory called Fiddes 
or Giddes fort, is the coast-guard watchhouse (white) and flagstaff; under 
it is a detached rock called the Houndman, which is covered at 7^ feet 
flow. From a point on the western side of Fennan bay a ledge extends 
out for 1^ cables, and another rock named Tomhead, covered at 5 feet 
flow, lies out the same distance off the eastern point of the bay, with the 
west end of the village S.W. by W. j^ W. a third of a mile, and Clenterty 
head touching Fennan head, S.E. by E. ; it is cleared passing to the north- 
west by bringing Troup inn over the watchhouse- 

ABERDOUR BAY. — From Fennan head, on the south-eaat side 
of Fennan bay to Clenterty point, the coast is composed of purple cliffs, 
upwards of 400 feet high, and there are no dangers, except in the indenta- 
tions, where shelves dry out for more than 2 cables. A mile to the south- 
eastward of Clenterty point, at the head of Aberdour bay, a deep ravine 
which divides the cliff runs inland south-westerly, and then turns westerly 
near the village of Aberdour, forming a distinct notch in the outline of the 
land when seen from the eastward, and known by the name of the Slack of 
Towie. At the ruin of Dundarg castle, on a projecting point a little to the 
eastward of the mouth of the ravine, the geological character of the coast 
changes from old red sandstone to blue mica slate, and after a short interval, 
the cliffs gradually decline in height towards Eosehearty. 

ROSE1HE1ARTY9 standing prominently forwatd 5^ miles to the 
eastward of Troup head, and 3^ miles from Kinnaird head, is a fishing 
village with a small harbour of an area of about 2 acres, enclosed by two 
high piers. About a cable from the extreme point is a small rock, which is 
uncovered at low water, but it is only a boat danger. To the eastward of 
the village there is a wide space among the rocks, named Fort Kae harbour, 
the area of which is 10 acres^ which is alwo defended by piers, in which 
many of the herring-boats are stowed in fine weather, as there is not 

* See Admiralty chart of east coast of Scotland. Sheet III. Banff to Aberdeen, 

'with views, No. 1,409 ; scale, m b 0*5 inch ; by Commandor Slater, K.N., 1834 ; with 

corrections to 1872. 
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room for all of them at Roseheartj, the number being 80, worked by 
170 men and boys, but 400 men and boys are employed in the herring 
season. The depth at Rosehearty at low water is 3 feet. Port Bae dries, 
the pilotage 4d. per ton. Population, 1,404 in 1881. 

From the outer extremity of the Tamhead pier a fixed white light is 
exhibited at an elevation of 23 feet above high water ; also red leading 
lights are exhibited during the fishing season. 

NEW MILL. — From Hosehearly to the eastward the coast for some 
distance is low and sandy, and then becomes rocky, with low-water ledges 
extending out a quarter of a mile. A little to the south-eastward of 
Edseheai'ty and half a mile inland are the ruins of Pitsligo and Pittulie 
castles ; the former are of great extent and very picturesque. A ridge 
called the New Mill, with 5^ to 7 fathoms upon it, lies N.E. f N., rather 
more than one mile from Pitsligo castle, and is cleared by keeping the 
Bin of CuUen in sight outside Troup head, W. by N. 

At FITTULIEi, or rather at Sandhaven, a quarter of a mile to the 
south-eastward of it, a harbour was built in 1838 by the Fishery Board 
of Scotland ; the main piers, of micaceous schist indurated by exposure, 
extend 150 yards in an E.N.E direction, with a return head of 43 yards to 
the south-east; the enclosed space being thereby well sheltered, and 
smooth in all winds. Since 1867 the harbour has been considerably 
enlarged and improved, the total area now being 14 acres, with a depth of 
1 1 feet at springs. Forty-six fishing boats belong to it. 

Light. — From the pier end and shore two ^xed white lights are 
exhibited from masts. 




Kinnaird head, W.N.W., 1 mile. 

EINNAIRD HEAD, the south-eastern boundary of the firth of 
Moray, and a common landfall and point of departure, is a grassy point 
60 feet high, sloping to the northward and resting on beds of mica 
slate, which fringe the head with low-water ledges projecting half a 
cable out. The houses of a fishing village, named Broadsea, at the head 
of a small bay on the west side of Kinnaird head, nearly join those of 
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tho town of Fraserburgh, which lies immediately to the south-west of 
the head. 

LIGHT. — ^The lighthouse, upon the summit of the head, is built 
into an old square castle, formerly one of the strong- 
holds of the Saltoun family. It was erected in 1787, 
and was one of the first three lighthouses built in 
Scotland. The light, a dioptric or refracted light of 
the first order, is fixed and vMtc^ between the bear- 
ings E. by S. \ S., round southerly, to N.W. by N. ; 
it then shows red as far as the land admits to Kinnairdhead 
indicate Battray Briggs ; it is exhibited at an eleva- lighthouse, 

tion of 120 feet above the sea, and may be seen in clear weather 
17 miles off. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS for MORAY PIRTH.- 

A vessel being 2 miles off Noss head, with a leading wind, and bound 
to the southward, should steer S. by E. \ E. easterly across Moray 
firth, to pass outside Kinnaird head and the shoals off Eattray head ; 
but should the wind be strong from the westward, when an uneasy 
short sea is formed, then it is necessary to steer more westerly, and 
to keep hold of the Caithness shore, so as to make what is termed a 
<* short firth of it." This injunction is more necessary when crossing 
from south to north, for by obtaining smooth water as soon as possible 
under the western shore, the danger of being drifted to the northward of 
tlie Pentland skerries, should a calm occur, is thereby lessened. 

If abreast Kinnaird head, with an easterly wind, and bound to the 
westward, either for Inverness or Cromarty, a direct track should be made 
for Tarbet ness, until Covesea lighthouse bears S. by W. \ W., when 
the course should be altered to West, or according as the wind may 
have a tendency to veer ; for it not unf requently happens that while it is 
raining and blowing hard from the south-east at the entrance and in the 
body of the firth, there is fine weather and a westerly wind to the westward 
of Lossiemouth. In south-westerly winds, the southern shore should be 
kept aboard as closely as the preceding directions permit ; but in strong 
westerly or north-westerly winds, the bddy of the firth should be pre- 
ferred, for when to the westward of Troup head (as described on page 123) 
a counter stream will be found setting into the firth, the rate of which 
increases as the wind freshens. 

Thirty fathoms is the average depth over the body of the Moray firth, 
but S.S.E. \ E., 13 miles from Clyth ness, is Smith bank with 18 fathoms 
upon it^ the west end of which is composed of fine silicious sand with a 
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variety of shells, while the eastern end is rough gj'ound with moderate 
sized quartz stones. Cod is occasionally taken upon the bank. 

There is also a narrow belt of deep water called the Southern Trench, 
varying from a depth of 50 to 118 fathoms, at an average distance of 
6 miles from the shore, and which runs parallel to the south side of Moray 
firth from abreast Cullen for 40 miles to the eastward, having near the 
centre a small bank with 23 fathoms upon it. Such depressions would 
appear, from recent investigations, to be by no means uncommon, as 
trenches of a similar nature, running parallel with the coast, have been 
discovered oflf Japan and the West India Islands. The nature of the 
bottom in this submarine valley, in all depths greater than 40 fathoms, is 
grey mud, while the bank in the centre consists of quartz, granite stones, 
and shells, and is a favourite fishing ground with the boats from Banff and 
Sandend. 

While crossing the firth in thick weather, a free use of the lead, and a 
strict attention to the depths shown upon the chart, will materially assist 
a stranger in deteimining his position ; particularly should he happen to 
sound upon Smith bank, or in the deep gully just described as skirting the 
southern shore. 

Telegraph Cable. — The cable is laid in a N. by E. direction, from 
one mile west of Burgh head, nearly in a direct line to the shore at half a 
mile west of Hemsdale. Vessels must avoid anchoring in the vicinity of 
the above line. 

TIDES, — The tidal wave which supplies the east coast of Scotland, is 
divided into two portions by the Orkneys ; the main body passing round 
them to the northward, unites with the smaller portion through the 
Pentland firth, a few miles outside the Pentland skerries ; its direction is 
then parallel to the coast, and at an average distance of 5 to 7 miles off 
shore, the flood and ebb streams turn 3 hours after high and low water 
by the shore. 

The general direction of the flood stream in the Moray firth is S.S.W., 
striking upon the southern shore. It divides in the neighbourhood of 
Cullen ; one portion creeping to the westward, and gaining a little in 
velocity till far removed from the point of separation, and the other 
turning eastward out of the firth soon attains the strength of the average 
stream. 

In-shore, upon the north side of the firth, both the flood and ebb streams 
follow the direction of the coast, and turn at high and low water. At 
2 miles off they turn one hour later, but the strength of the stream abates 
to the westward of Clyth ness. Off that promontory and Ord head the 
flood stream runs up till about 11 o'clock, or till 3 hours 20 minutes before 
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high water at Leith. Off Halliman, and Covesea skerries. Burgh head, 
and thence westwards towards fort George and Cromarty, it runs about 
an hour later. In the centre of the firth, to within 10 miles of the land, 
the stream from 2^ hours after low water by the shore until 2 hours after 
high water, sets South to S.S.W., it then turns and runs N.N.E. till 
1-^ to 2 hours after the next low water ; there is then a slack or faint 
drain to the westward for | of an hour. Off Troup head, the flood 
streams continues till 1 o'clock, or till one hour 20 minutes before high 
water at Leith. Six miles off Kinnaird head, it runs to the southward till 

2 o'clock, and at 12 miles till 3 o'clock, or till 40 minutes after high water 
at Leith. 

The rate of the stream varies ; off Clyth ness and Ord head, it runs 

3 knots at springs, and 1^ with neaps. In the body of the firth, the maxi- 
mum rate is -j^ or ^ of a knot per hour, occurring at the time of high 
water by the shore ; off CuUen (as already observed) the stream sets slowly 
to the eastward, increasing in velocity as it advances ; off Kinnaird head 
it has attained the rate of 2 knots on springs, and is still further accelerated 
off Battray head, the point of junction with the direct stream from 
Duncansby head. 

At the head of the firth, when above Nairn, the flood sets W.S.W., 
and the ebb E.N.E., and neither the direction nor rate is much affected 
by the wind ; but in westerly gales, a belt of water, 3 or 4 miles broad, is 
driven without intermission to the eastward, along the southern shore 
from Nairn to Troup head, while at the same time a counter stream 
is setting to the westward in the centre of the firth to maintain the 
equilibrium. 
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CHAPTER VI, 



KINNAIED HEAD TO SCURDT NESS. 



Variation, 20° 25' West, in 1886. 



FRASERBURGH BAY, 2 miles broad, nearly one mile deep, 
and directly open to the north-eastward, is contained between Kinnaird 
head to the north-west, and Cairnbulg point and Briggs to the south-east- 
ward. The head of the bay is bounded by sand-hills, the largest of which, 
99 feet high, nearly double the height of the others, named Corby hill, 
is near the centre ; half a mile to the southward of it are the ruins of 
Cairnbulg castle, consisting of two principal masses, and between Corby 
hill and Fraserburgh, close behind the sand-hills, is the blue-slated farm of 
Kirktown. S.W. by W. o miles from Fraserburgh bay, and rising from 
a flat country, is Mormond hill, elevated 763 feet above high water, and 
having two rounded summits, bearing N.W. by W. and S.E. by E. from 
each other, with a small shooting lodge in the saddle between them* 

Colonel Rock, with 5^ fathoms water, and having 12 to 14 fathoms 
about it, is small, and on account of the broken water dangerous to vessels 
crossing it in heavy weather. It lies outside, but nearly abreast the 
centre of Fraserburgh bay, with Kinnaird lighthouse, W. by N. ^ N., nearly 
1^ miles ; Cairnbulg point, S. by E., nearly 1^ miles ; the slack of Towie, 

in line with Fraserburgh 
inn, W. ^ N. ; and the 
south-east height of 
Mormond, over the east 
tail of Corby hill, S.W. 
:J S. It is cleared to the 
north- eastward by keep- 
ing Troup bead outside 
Rosehearty point. 




Slack of Towie, in line with Fraserburgh inn, W. ^ N. 




South-east height of Mormond over east tail of 
Corby hUJ, S.W. J S. 



Cairnbulg Briggs, a danger very deceiving at high water when 
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the sea is smooth, projects out from Caimbulg point, the south-east boundary 
of Fraserburgh bay. The ledge, of unequal height, extends N.N.E. J E. 
from the point for rather more than a quarter of a mile, nnd on the outer end, 
which is the highest part of the Briggs, and awash at high-water springs, 
stands an iron spur beacon, 28 feet high and painted red ; it bears from 
Kinnaird lighthouse S.£. \ E. 2^^^ miles. 

A 

ANCHORAGES. — ^The best anchorage in Fraserburgh bay is 
with Kinnaird lighthouse bearing N.N.W. J W.; and the south-east height 
of Mormond hill, open to the westward of Corby hill, S.W. | S., in 6 or 7 
fathoms; 'but for large vessels a better berth is with Kinnaird lighthouse 
N.W. i W., and Mormond hill over Corby hill, S.W. ^ W., in 8 fathoms. 
From the former position the harbour lights will be open to the southward, 
while in the latter they will be shut in behind the breakwater. The holding 
ground is apparently to be relied on although consisting of sand over 
rock. 

In working out of the bay with north-easterly winds, it is advantageous 
to keep on the north-west side during both flood and ebb, taking care not 
to open Mormond hill to the westward of Kirktown farmhouse,, so as to 
avoid the rocks outside Fraserburgh harbour. While upon the south-east 
side of the bay, do not open Mormond hill to the eastward of Cairnbulg 
castle. 

FRASERBURGH,* connected with Aberdeen by the Formartine 
and Buchan railway, stands to the south-west of Kinnaird head, upon the 
western side of the bay, on ground slightly rising from the sea. Its 
principal objects are the parish kirk with a spire, standing near the centre 
of the town ; the inn, a little to the northward of the kirk, with its roof 
showing above the rest of the houses ; the town-house, with a dome, the 
spire of a church at the south end of the town, and the academy ; the tower 
of an old windmill surmounted by a flagstaff, the mill being now worked by 
steam<| is on the high ground a shore distance to the westward of the 
town. Fraserburgh is directly in the track of the trade of the Moray firth 
' and the Caledonian canal to and from the southward ; it is also the head- 
quarters of a fishery district, 138 boats with 243 men belong here, 
and during the season 700 to 800 boats and 3,750 men are employed. 
About 520 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 51,750, enter the port 
annually. The exports are herrings, grain, and potatoes, valued at about 
260,000/. sterling. Tlie imports arc timber, salt, coab, lime, and manure, 
valued at about 100,000/. annually. Population, 6,160 in 1881. 



*■ See Admiralty plan of Fraserburgh, No. 1,439 ; scale m ■> 6*9 inches; by Com- 
pumder E. J. Bedford, R.N., 1858 ; partially resounded and sorrected to 1883. 
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As early as 1745 a pier was built in Fraserburgh haj, forming the 
nucleus of the present harbour. The north pier of granite was completed 
in 1811, partly at the expense of Grovemment ; the south pier was built 
in 1818, and the middle pier or jetty in 1830. The area thus enclosed, 
comprising an outer and an inner basin, is 7 acres in extent, and they 
have been lately dredged to a depth of 8 feet at low water. 

The inner basin or South harbour is smooth nearly at all times, but a 
considerable range is thrown into the outer basin by winds from N.E. 
to S.E., which are also those that cause most sea in the approach.* 

There not having been sufficient accommodation for the numerous boats 
that frequent this important fishing station in the herring season, an 
additional harbour, containing 12 acres, named Balaclava, has been con- 
structed for their special use in the space between the north pier and a 
projecting point at the south-east pitch of Kinnaird head ; it is defended 
eastward by a breakwater pier, curved in a direction towards the north 
pier end, and which has latterly, 1883, been extended to the south-east and 
south for a distance of 900 feet, forming a concrete breakwater, which 
shelters the entrance to the harbours, alongside of which steamers can load 
or discharge their cargoes, the depth varying from 12 to 4 feet at low 
water. This breakwater would, however, seem to produce a silting up on 
the southern side, as less water was found there in 1883 than when it was 
surveyed in 1858. 

At high-water springs there is a depth of 13 feet at the entrance of 
Balaclava harbour, and vessels drawing 10 feet can go alongside the quays; 
the bottom, however, is very irregular, consisting of rock, large stones, and 
sand. A buoy, to which vessels may secure, is moored in the middle of 
the harbour in a depth of 5 feet at low-water springs. Still more accom- 
modation is required for the boats employed in the herring fishery, as 
during the season of 1883 the harbours could not contain all the boats 
frequenting the port. 

LIGHTS. — On the outer extremity of the breakwater a fixed green 
light is exhibited from a concrete tower between the bearings of S. by W. 
round west to N. ^ E. It is elevated 78 feet above high water and visible 
5 miles. Two ^xed red lights ai*e also shown to facilitate entering the 
harbour, one 35 feet above high water on the kant of the middle pier, and 
the other, 15 feet high, on the outer end of the north pier ; they bear 
when in line, N.W. | W., and lead into the old harbour, but rather upon 
the north-eastern side of the channel. 



* The patent slip was removed during harbour improvements in 1885. Docks are tm 
contemplation. 
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A Lifb-boat, with rockets and lines for effecting communication with 
stranded vessels, is stationed here. 

Directions. — ^Round the end of the breakwater closely, and steer for 
the opening into the harbour, taking care not to bring the church spire 
open to the southward of the north breakwater end to avoid the shoal 
ground off Boich head, and having warps ready to cast on shore. If bound 
into* the' 'South harbour the vessel must be warped through the entrance, as 
it i^ nal^w atid at right angles to the entrance of the north harbour. 

The pilotage is 6s, for vessels under 20 tons, 1/. 15*. for those of 200 tons, 
and so in proportion for others. 

TIDES. — ^It is high water, full and change, at Fraserburgh, at 
Oh. 40m. ; ^rifigs rise 11 feet, neaps 8^ feet, and neaps range 6 feet. 

STERATAN ROCK, lying in the offing with Cairnbulg point, 
W. by S. ^ S. 1^ miles, and a little outside the stream of the Colonel rock, 
has, like the latter danger, a heavy breaking sea upon it in gales of wind, 
and at such times is dangerous for vessels to cross. The rock is small, 
with 5 fiftthoms upon it, and 10 to 15 fathoms a short distance from it on 
all sides. At slack water, quantities of fish are caught near it. The marks 
for this rock are, the ruins of Inverallochy castle (standing 1^ miles to the 
south-east of Cairnbulg castle), in line with White Link cottage, S.W. ^ S. ; 
and Troup head, in line with the northernmost house but one near Eraser-* 
burgh, W.N.W., westerly. As the rock is small, Inverallochy castle well 
open on either side the cottage, will clear it when standing in-shore ; and 
Troup head, open to the northward of Kinnaird head, W. by N. J N., leads 
outside it in 15 fathoms. 

CAIRNBULG, Inverallochy, and St Combs, are three fishing 
villages close upon the shore, without any harbour or other protection for 
their boats, except what is found among the ledges which skirt the shore. 
The two former, divided only by a bum, and appearing as one village, are 
about half a mile to the south-eastward of Cairnbulg point, and they send a 
number of boats to fish from Fraserburgh and Peterhead, having no curing 
ground of their own. St. Combs is rather more than a mile to the south- 
ward. These several fishing places possess between them 329 boats, 
manned by 590 men and boys. The shore in front of the villages is skirted 
by rocks extending out from 2 to 3 cables, and should be careAilly avoided, 
especially in off-shore winds, by vessels rounding into or out of the Moray 
fijrth. By night approach no nearer than 12 fathoms. Population of the 
three villages, 1,814 in 1881. 

Lif6"boat. — ^A life-boat is stationed in this vicinity at Whitelinks. 

STRATHBEG BAY, contained between Inzie and Rattray heads, 
i3 a slight indenture in the coast line, which is of sand. The bay is shallow 
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and uneycn ; one patch, S.E. by E. ^ E., 1^ miles firom St. Combs, baa 
only 3^ fathoms upon it, and no part of the baj should be approached 
nearer than a depth of 12 fathoms. 

Immediately behind the sand-hills, upon the margin of the bay, is the 
loch of Strathbcg, 5\ miles in circumference, which formerly communicated 
with the sefk ; the channel, however, is said to haye been closed so suddenly 
by drift sand that a yessel in the loch laden with slates for Haddo house 
had to be broken up for want of water to return. A canal was cut from 
its north end to the sea, and an attempt made to drain the loch ; but after 
much expense had been incurred, the undertaking was given up as im- 
practicable. 

RATTRAY HEAD, 8 miles from Kinnaird head, notorious 
among mariners for the foul ground and turbulent sea in front of it, is 
composed of sand-hills, partly covered by bent, higher than the sandy 
ranges north and south of it ; and is also more particularly marked by the 
coast-guard houses, watch-house, and flag-staff, standing about three- 
quarters of a mile to the north-west of the pitch of the head, at a height 
of 100 feet above high water. 

Rattray BriggS. — Rattray head rests upon a rocky foreshore, which 
dries out nearly a quarter of a mile from it at low water, and the Briggs 
are a detached mass lying out from this foreshore opposite the south-east 
shoulder of the head, and about half a mile from its high-water mark. The 
BriggS lie S.E. by E. ^ E., nearly 1^ miles from the watch-house ; they 
are never uncovered except at low tides, and there is a depth of 7 feet in 
the narrow channel within them. They are marked by a red nun buoy, 
in d^ fathoms, with Rattray coast-guard watch-house, under the highest 
notch of Mormond hill, W. by N. ^ N. ; Kinnaird head light-house, just 
open of Whitelink house, N.W. by N.; and Buchan ness light-house (shut 
in upon the land), S. by W. J W. 

Rattray Hard is a mass of uneven rocky ground, with 6 to 7 fathoms 
upon it, lying in the offing, with Rattray head, West, 1^ miles; and the 
watch-house W. J N. rather more than 2 miles. Owing to the rough 
nature of the ground, and the rapidity of the tides, a high and dangerous 
sea is raised upon the hard in gales from the eastward, but at other times 
it may be crossed with safety. 

To clear Rattray Briggs to the eastward in 2^ fathoms keep Sterling 
peak over the old mill within the fishing village of Buchan haven near Peter- 
head, S. by W. f W. Mormond hill over the watch-house leads to the 
northward of them. An old nautical couplet says, " Keep Mormond hill 
a handspike high, and Rattray Briggs you'll not come nigh ;" but this 
is evidently illusive, for the hill might be seen from within the Briggs 
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Sterling peak over Peterhead kirk spire, S S.W. J W. 
showing above the sand-hills of the head from the deck of a vessel of anj 
height. 

Sterling peak, over the spire of the kirk (the westernmost one), in 
Peterhead, S.S.W ^ W., leads a quarter of a mile outside Rattray Hard, in 
a depth of 12 fathoms. 

By night, Buchan ness light outside the lights of the town of Peterhead, 
S.S.W. f W., clears the dangers off Rattray head passing to the south- 
eastward, but in bad weather while rounding this shore Kinnaird light 
should not be brought to the northward of N.W. J N., nor Buchan ness 
light to the southward of S.W. J S. 

CAUTION. — ^Nearly all the wrecks which have taken place at 
Hattray head have happened in moderate weather with off-shore winds, 
and may be simply attributed to a total neglect of the lead, and of the 
clearing marks. On other occasions when heading the tide stream, which 
at times runs 3 knots per hour, the vessel having but little way, and 
steering badly, sheers inshore, and takes the ground ; the land being low, 
its distance is difficult to estimate correctly. 

It must also be remembered that in light winds the first of the flood 
stream out of Strathbeg bay sets right over the Briggs; therefore, an 
offing should be secured before the tide turns. 

It has already been remarked that Rattray head should be rounded at 
a wide distance in on-shore gales, but should stress of weather prevent the 
desired offing being obtained, comparatively smooth water will be found 
just within the breaking sea upon the hard, when Sterling peak will be 
observed midway between Peterhead kirk spire and the old mill. 

BATTRAY BAY, 3^ miles wide, and only half a mile deep, is 
immediately to the southward of the head, and, like Strathbeg bay, is 
bounded by sand-hills of a moderate height. After the rocks off the head 
have been passed the bay is free of danger, and it may be approached in 
every part by the lead, as the bottom shelves gradually. At 2^ miles from 
Rattray head the mouth of Annachie water and sea termination of a canal 
opens out into the bay. The canal, which was executed at an expense of 
27,000/., was intended for transporting seaweed into the country for 
manure, but it was found a too expensive mode of conveyance, and the 
channel, unused since 1824, is now choked by weeds. 

SCOTSTOWN POINT is the southern point of Rattray bay ; 
off it are some large stones named the Hard, covered at 2 feet flow. 
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exieDding out half a mile from the shore, and steep-to on the outside ; from 
them Kinloch house (a white building standing on high ground within 
the point) bears W. ^ S. ; to clear them a third of a mile the mark is the 
same as for Rattraj hard, viz., Sterling peak over Peterhead kirk spire, 
S.S.W. i W. 

A similar ledge occurs off Kirkton point three-quarters of a mile bejond 
Scotstown point ; it is cleared by the same mark as for Scotstown hard. At 
2^ miles to the southward of Scotstown point, and onlj one mile from Peter- 
head, at the termination of the sandy coast line, is the mouth of the river 
Ugie, which in nne weather can be entered by boats. On the sonth side of 
the outlet of the Ugie is the fishing village of Buchan haven, with a small 
boat harbour among the rocks; it possesses 60 fishing boats, manned 
by 140 men and boys. Immediately 
abreast, a patch of rocks named the 
Girdle Wears extends one-third of a mile 
from the shore, and on the high ground 
over the village is the old fanless mill 
that has already been mentioned as a Old mill near Bncban hayen. 

mark for Hattray hard. The fishing village of Eoanhead is a con- 
tinuation of the north side of Peterhead, and abreast it is a rocky ledge 
called the North Koan or Eoan head. 

FETiBRHEiADy upon the eastern coast of Scotland, holds a central 
station between the firths of Moray and Forth, and, from its advanced 
position, is a turning point in the navigation of these much frequented 
shores. The town, which is well marked from every direction seaward) 
has among its more conspicuous buildings the 
town-hall, surmounted by a spire 110 feet 
high, standing upon the highest ground in the 
town ; several tall chimneys of manufactories ; 
and a kirk with a spire, situated at the west 
end of the town, one of the clearing marks for 
Rattray and Scotstown hards. The Reform 
tower on Meet hill, a mile to the south-west- 
ward of the town, with its summit 191 feet 
above high water, is also a conspicuous object. 

Peterhead is noted for its connexion with the whale fishery, and em- 
ploys both steam and sailing vessels, upon the grounds in Davis strait and 
Greenland. It is one of the principal herring fishing stations on the 
Scotch coast ; 75 boats belong to it, manned by 300 men and boys, but 

* There is a clock on this tower, illomiDated at night, which serves to show its 
position at that time. 




Peterhead kirk spire. 
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daring the herring fishery the harbours accommodate from 600 to 700 boats. 
It has a boiling establishment for whale oil^ a ropewalk, a sail manufactory, 
and some large building yards. The principal imports are coals, lime, wool, 
and timber ; and the exports are grain, meal, fish, oil, and granite. 

In 1885, 603 vessels, amounting to 64,392 tons^ entered, exclusive of 
those which put back from stress of weather. There are 6,471 tons of 
shipping belonging to the port. Population, 10,421 in 1881. Water and 
supplies of all sorts are plentiful. 

The town is connected by railway with Aberdeen^ and the rails are led 
down to the harbours. 

The pilotage charge ranges from 8«. 6d. for vessels not exceeding 
40 tons, to 4/. 45. for those of 500 tons and upwards. 

Lifo-boat. — ^A life-boat, together with rockets and lines for effecting 
communication with stranded vessels, are kept here. 

HARBOTJBS. — ^Peterhead has the great advantage of possessing a 
north and a south harbour* respectively of 11 and 7 acres in extent, formed 
by connecting two small islets, Keith Inch and Greenhill, by a causeway 
with the main ; this causeway was subsequently cut through, and a com- 
munication 41 feet wide formed between the harbours. The South 
harbour, designed by Smeaton, was completed in 1781, and enlarged and 
deepened by Rennie in 1807. The North harbour was planned by the 
latter engineer in 1806, partly executed by Telford in 1820, and com- 
pleted by Messrs. Stevenson of Edinburgh in 1 827. Since that date im- 
provements, such as connecting, deepening and lighting the harbours, en- 
larging them by the addition of Port Henry, and reclaiming ground on 
the south end of Keith Inch, have been carried out. 

The North. Harbour is divided into two nearly equal portions 
by cross walls and a passage 41 feet wide ; the outer half dries at the 
sides at low-water springs, but the southern or inner portion, where the 
whalers are laid up in the winter season, has a depth of 4 feet in it at the 
same time of tide. On the east side is a graving dock 136 feet long, with 
34 feet width of entrance, and 1 1 feet depth over the sill at high-water 
springs ; there is also another dock on the south-west side of the harbour, 
190 feet long, 35 feet wide at entrance, and 14 feet over the sill at high- 
water springs. Vessels drawing 15 feet can enter the north harbour at high- 
water springs, but in gales from the north-east it cannot be attempted on 
account of the broken water, which then stretches right across the approach. 
The two parts of the north harbour are, in bad weather, entirely separated by 

* See Admiralty plan of Peterhead, No. 1,418 ; scale, » «s 6*9 inches, byConuaander 
E. J. Bedford, B.N., 1858 ; partially resounded and corrected to 1884. 
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means of baulks of timber dropped into grooves cut in the masonry at 
the end of the cross walls, effectually preventing anv range in the inner 
part of the north harbour. 

Light. — A fixed red lights 2^ feet above high water, shown from the 
west pier head, is visible between the bearings of W. § S. and S.W. \ S., 
and must, therefore, be kept in sight to avoid danger. When, in the 
opinion of the' harbour master, it would be dangerous to attempt entering 
the harbour a green light is exhibited from a pole on the elbow of the 
north breakwater at night and a black ball during the day. 

The South. Harbour, with its entrance, has been deepened to 
6 feet at low water, and it admits in safety vessels drawing 16 feet at 
high-water springs, and those of 13 feet at neaps. Access to this harbour 
is rendered difficult in gales from S.E. to S.S.W. on account of two rocks 
named the Maw Craig and Horseback, lying out from the shore on the 
western side of the entrance, and upon which a heavy sea breaks. Several 
wrecks have takeu place upon them, and it was in attempting to enter 
this harbour to escape a sudden gale from the south-east, that thirty 
boats were dashed to pieces, and thirty-one men drowned on the night of 
the 19th of August 1848. During the height of the herring fishing there 
id not sufficient accommodation for the large number of boats making 
Peterhead their head -quarters. 

Light. — On the elbow of the west or inner pier, 24 feet above high 
water, a fixed white light is exhibited, visible between the bearings 
N. by W. and N.E. by E. ^ E. ; it becomes shaded on the latter bearing, 
to lead clear of the Maw Craig, and should the light not be seen, the 
vessel is then too far to the northward for taking the entrance. During 
the herring-fishing season, as before mentioned, a green light is exhibited 
at night, and a black ball during the day, on the elbow of the north break- 
water, when it is considered dangerous for boats to enter ; and in foggy 
weather, a 9 pounder gun is fired occasionally from near the South head 
until all the boats have returned. 

Tid6S. — The tidal stream runs through the channels connecting the 
harbours at the rate of 1^ miles per hour on the flood and \\ on the ebb. 
When the northern portion of the North harbour is separated from the 
other basins the tide is sometimes 6 inches higher on one side than on the 
other, as then the southern part of the basins has to be filled by the flood 
tide round Keith Inch. 

The North and South Heads are the eastern extremities of the rocks, 
that extend out fully \\ cables from Grcenhill and Keith Inch. The 
South Head is steep-to, but a patch of 3 fathoms, named the North Head 
rock, lies out 1-^ cables to the eastward of the North Head. 
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PETERHEAD BAY, immediately to the south-west of the town, 
contained between Keith Inch and Salthouse point, is clear, but the shores 
are foul, particularly at its head, where shelves and detached rocks extend 
out 2 cables. There is shelter in it with winds from N.E. round northerly 
to S.W. by S., but some caution is necessary in getting under way with 
light southerly winds, as the ebb tide sets strong towards and over the 
South Head. There are two anchorac^es in it ; the outermost, used by 
large vessels, is in 11 fathoms, with the town-hall spire. North ; and the 
Reform tower, W. by N., northerly ; the innermost is in 7 fathoms good 
holding ground, with the town-hall spire showing down Merchant street, 
N. by E. ^ E. ; and the Reform tower, W. ^ S. Several vessels have been 
driven ashore in this bay from anchoring too near the shore, where the 
ground is rocky, and the anchors have no bold. It is necessary to leave 
the bay immediately should the wind veer to the eastward of N.E., for a 
heavy swell is then quickly sent home.* 

This bay has often been pointed out as a site well adapted for a deep- 
water harbour of refuge, and its advantageous position, the long lists of 
wrecks that have taken place in its immediate neighbourhood, the number 
of wind-bound vessels seeking shelter, the vicinity of granite quarries, 
together with the fact that no silting has hitherto been detected, and other 
reasons adduced by the engineers who have reported upon it, have at last 
borne fruit, and a harbour is to be formed. 

INVERNETTT or SANDFORD BAT, immediately to the 
southward of Salthouse point, has in the north corner a small rubble pier, 
and a long range of red-tiled fishermen's houses ; it is foul and unused, 
except by fishing boats. 

The Skerry lies abreast the south part of Invernetty bay, and N.E. 
half a mile from Buchan ness lighthouse ; it consists of two principal 
rocks : the southernmost, named the Skerry, being elevated 21 feet above 
high water ; it is bold-to on either side, but ledges extend from them for a 
cable both to the noi*th-east and south-west. 

Sincl&irS Buss is the only exception to deep water between the 
Skerries and the shore ; it has 9 feet upon it, and bears W. by S. ^ S. 
1| cables from the centre of Skerry rock. 

Directions. — if bound to the North harbour of Peterhead, the 
Reform tower, over the lighthouse on the west pier-head, S.W. by W. | W., 
or the town-ball open a little outside the pier-heads, leads towards the 
entrance between Roan Head and North Head rock ; but if approaching 
from the northward along shore, do not bring the outer p^rt of Keith Inch 
to the southward of S. by W. in order to avoid the Girdle Wears, and 

** The sea in the bay is less when the stream is running strongly outside from Keith 
inch towards Buchan ness as it is then hroken ponsiderably hy the tide. 
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i ^ .*L^ iHf ^^n'W cfiL«tta and leads up to the harbour. In approaching 
> *oi dw Mfrt'v.'tr^u i^w^ the old windmill open to the northward of the 
.*;:%^v « lii>«ttHMit x» :iToid North Head rock, and when the Eeform 

I -t-» < •%*r -ih^ 'i«c^shouse, proceed as before directed. By night, close 

iK -*tiwKv ^•lik sieKrfit bearingS.W. by W. I W. 

V\««^>ft ^><vf^fcrtkl, while proceeding to the southward, do not open 

^*^H»H:<i ^'' ;W inner 
^»- >s' iV SkecTv U> 

AN^ *'*a iW S^Hiih Head. 

\ «?«4^,^ CW^n tht^ 8onth bound to the South harbour of Peterhead should 
v«k.x^ A <iWMn^* ^^ a »«il© outside the Skerry, and steer North for the pier 
V\k^ v>r HV^vre wiv^torly, until out of the influence of the tide stream. 
SSv^4 tlW wimi Ih> light and the ebb stream have made, vessels may pass 
>^%fivW the Skerry by keeping the old windmill near Buchan haven, just 
v«^r« Iv^ tho t>*»t wanl of a tall factory chimney at the west end of Peterhead, 
\^v4N ; thU oh^rs the south-west extremity of the foul ground extending 
tVMi^ ih^ Skorry, and leads to the eastward of Sinclairs Buss. 

Ih i^H^HHliiig towards the South harbour, the whole of the rock edge 
l>Nmi ih^ Sinith head inwards, being free of outlying danger, may be ap- 
w\^^h\Hi oK»Holy if necessary, and no special directions are required. Most 
a ^ho *\Hndonti< which have taken place at this harbour have occurred 
^^^^^w a w*ut of i»onftdence in carrying sail; it is therefore necessary, 
^l^vn lakii^K *^ '**'' w^fuge in easterly or south-easterly gales, to carry sail 
^xKw wp <^* ^^^'* P^*^*^ ^^^ ' *^ guard against the flood stream which sets 
ih^A^^UJ^ f rt>iM tho north harbour ; to have the head sails down, and shoot 
\v^ ll»^mUutf ti» assistance from the shore, which on such occasions is promptly 
M haiul 

TIDBS. — '^ ^^ ^^^^ water, full and change, at Peterhead, at Oh. 34m.; 
«m i\\ipt »*•*** * ^ ^^^^ ^ inches, neaps 9 feet 3 inches, and neaps range 6 feet 
^ iuohtHk 1« t>a»ttvly gales the tide does not rise so high, nor does it ebb 
(Mil m\ IWr a« i^t other times, while the highest floods and lowest ebbs take 
Mte^^ with winds from S.W. to N.W. 
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BUCHAN NESS, or Boddam point, 2 miles from Keith Inch, is a 
rocky and rugged peninsula joined to the mainland by a narrow isthmiu 
and wooden bi-idge over it. From it rocky ledges shelve off for a cable to 
the north-east and south-east. 

LIGHT. — ^Upon the summit of the Ness stands the 
lighthouse, its white tower showing well when seen 
against the dark background. The light, which is 
130 feet above high water, is whiter sxid Jlashes once 
every 5 seconds; it may be seen 17 miles off in clear _. 
weather in all directions between the bearings S. by W. ^^^^ ^^^ j^^^ 
round westerly to N.E. | E. hoose. 

From Buchan ness the course and distance to Girdle ness are S.W. 
22 miles, to the Bell rock lighthouse S.W. f S. 65J miles, and to Earn 
islands S. by W. ^ W. 110 miles. 

Boddam, a fishing village on the north-west side of Buchan ness, has 
two small harbours well protected by outlying rocks, both of which dry at 
low water; it employs 140 boats, with 250 men, and 50 boats and 80 men 
belong to Burnhaven to the north of it. The village is prominent upon 
the sloping ground immediately behind the lighthouse. Population, 1,117 
in 1881. 

Lights. — During the fishing season four red lights are exhibited to 
lead into Boddam harbour. Two of these lights are 80 yards apart, and 
when in line S.S.W. f W. lead through a naiTow channel in the rocks to 
either harbour; they are situated one on the end of the pier of the 
southern harbour, and the other on the wooden bridge on the isthmus 
joining Buchan ness with the main. The other two lights situated on 
the coast are 60 yards apart, and when in line W. | N. lead between 
Buchan ness and the rocks to the northward. Vessels drawing 8 feet can 
enter. Pilotage Is. per foot in and out. 

A little within and to the south-west of Boddam is Sterling peaky 
275 feet above the sea, which has already been mentioned as a clearing 
mark for the dangers north of Peterhead. Near it are some celebrated 
granite quarries, the rock being of a beautiful flesh colour, extremely 
hard, capable of receiving a fine polish, and little injured by exposure. 

From Buchan ness the coast to the south-westward for 4 miles to Cruden 
bay is composed of red granite cliffs 100 to 240 feet high. Several masses 
have been separated by the sea from the main, while rugged indentations 
in various directions, and deep caves and recesses, have been made in the 
margin by the same resistless agency. 

BULLERS of BUCHAN.— At 2f miles from Buchan ness are 
tbe Bullers or toilers of Buchan, consisting of an immense cauldron or 

K 2 
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pot, 50 feet wide, that has been liollowed out bj the waves* The rock is 
arched beneath, through which and up the Buller the waves dash with 
much violence in on-shore gales, throwing the foam and spraj a con- 
siderable distance inland. In one of the inlets adjacent to the BoUer 
called the North haven is a small pier, from which quantities of granite 
have been shipped for the English market. Here also are 14 fishing boats 
and 30 men. 

SLAINS CASTLE, a spacious quadrangular edifice, the seat of 
the Earl of Enrol, stands upon the brink of a cliff, 4 miles from Budian 
ness, the castle wall appearing as a continuation of the perpendicular rock, 
the foot of which is lashed bj the waves. It is a large pile of buildings 
unprotected by hill or tree, and is a striking object from every direction 
seaward. 

FITSCUR BUSS, a small rock, which only appears at low-water 
spring tides, lies abreast the castle at nearly 2 cables from the shore. 
From it, the north side of Slains is open, and Buchan ness lighthouse is 
just hid by the land to the southward of it. The rock is steep-to, but 
during the night should not bo approached nearer than 12 fathoms, as 
Buchan ness light in sight is too close a mark to be used with safety. 

CRUDEN BAT, or Ardendraught, ^ miles to the south-west of 
Buchan ness, is a bight, one mile wide and half a mile deep, skirted by 
sandhills, and contained between the point of Ward and Cruden Skares. 
Cruden chapel, with a spire, stands boldly upon the outline. Cruden 
burn discharges itself into the north-east corner of the bay ; near its outlet 
and under a red-tiled house is a small creek with a sandy bottom, sheltered 
by adjacent rocks ; here boats may safel}- run in and take shelter in all 
winds except those from South to S.S.E. 47 boats and 65 men and boys 
belong here. Harbour works, consisting of two piers 449 feet long, have 
been recently constructed^ enclosing a space of about 1^ acres, which can 
be entered by small vessels of 10 feet draught at high-water springs. This 
new harbour is now known as Port Erroll. 

Lif6-boat. — ^A life-boat is stationed at Port Erroll. 

Lights. — From the pier head at Port Erroll 2k fixed white light is 
shown from a pillar at an eliBvation of 28 feet above high water. Also, 
during the fishing season, two red leading lights, one light being lowered 
when there is not sufficient water to enter the port. 

Small vessels may anchor in Cruden bay, in off-shore winds, with Slains 
Old castle being just shut in by the land, S.W. by W. J W. ; and Slains 
castle, N.E. The bottom is sand, and the depths are regular. 

CRUDEN SKARES.— S.W. J W., 5^ miles from Buchan ness 
are several patches of coarse granite rpck extending out rather more than 
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3 cables from the south-west point of Cruden baj. The outermost rock» 
which is the highest, is 9^ feet above high-water spring tides ; the others 
are covered at high water of neap tides, and an intricate channel of 
1^ fathoms separates them from the shore. These rocks occupy an ad- 
vanced position, being but little within the line from Buchan ness to 
Girdle ness, and are much in the way of small vessels working in-shore 
out of the tide. The lights upon both the last-named promontories may 
be distinctly seen from the Skares in clear weather. 

From Cruden bay to the south-west the cliffs decline in height, and are 
occasionally varied by grassy braes. 2 J miles W. by S. f S. from Cruden 
Skares is the dark-looking ruined tower of the Old castle of Slains, 
situated on a projection of the coast, and having a few fishermen's cot- 
tages about it; the walls, which are very thick, bear on a shield the date 
1168* A half-tide rock, named the Roan, lies out a cable from the castle. 
On the south side of the latter is a landing place for boats. Old Castle 
and Whinnyfold have together 31 boats and 46 men and boys. 

COLLIESTON, a mile farther to the south-west, is a fishing 
village, the inhabitants of which are chiefly employed in long-line fishing ; 
they have 57 boats, manned hy 92 men and boys. The shelter here 
afforded is from covering rocks, there being no pier. A little north of the 
village, which is scattered over the summit and face of the brae, stands the 
Kirkton of Slains with kirk and manse, while a short distance to tho south- 
ward in a conspicuous position are the coast-guard watch-house and fiag- 
stafil Hero are mortars and lines for effecting communication with stranded 
vessels. 

The rocky coast terminates a mile beyond Collieston in Hackley head, 
which is rather prominent. From this point to Aberdeen, 12 miles to the 
south-west, tho shore is of sand, backed by bent-covered sand-hills of 
moderate elevation. 

RIVER ITTHAN, the entrance to which is If miles beyond 
Hackley head, may be known by two bare white sand-hills standing upon 
the northern point ; the northernmost hill is the larger and higher^ being 
elevated 67 feet above the level of the sea. The Ythan is navigable for 
small craft for a few miles only. About half a mile within the entrance, at 
a sharp bend to the north-east, is a hole with 10 feet in it at low water, 
which may be used as a stopping place. There is a depth of 11^ feet on 
the bar at high-water springs, but the channel is constantly shifting, and 
no stranger should attempt it. 

Pilots are always on the look-out ; in consequence of the difficult 
nature of the channel over the bar, their charge is 1/. 3^. for vessels 
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under 40 tons, and 1/. lOs. if above 40 tons, besides which, the harbonr 
or poll dues are 2s. 6<L 

NEWBURGH, commonly called " The Newbnrgh," to distinguish 
it from a place with the same name on the. banks of the Tay, is near 
the mouth of a creek, one mile within the entrance of the Ythan ; a few 
small vessels belong to it, and the trade is chiefly in com, and bone 
manure. A profitable business is also carried on with mussels, which are 
found in great abundance in the bed of the river, and for which a ready 
sale is found in Aberdeen market. Population, 645 in 1881. 

From the Ythan to the south-west, the coast, as before described, con- 
tinues sandy. At 2 miles from the river, a coast-guard station is promi- 
nent, and the highly cultivated back country is well studded with farms, 
but is generally bare of wood. At 6^ miles from the Ythan and 4 miles 
from Aberdeen, is the rounded eminence Tarbathie hill, upon which rests 
the south-east end of the Ordnance base of verification for this part of 
Scotland. The position is marked by an octagonal building with a dark 
coloured roof, having a spire and spindle rising from the centre of it. 
Netirly in front of the hill, upon the sandy foreshore, is a singular isolated 
stone named the Black Dog rock, and half a mile to the north-east another 
named Skelly. 

Life-boat. — A life-boat is stationed at Newburgh. 

TUlB river don is the only interruption in the sandy strand for 
the remaining distance to Aberdeen. It is crossed by a bridge of 5 arches, 
which form a striking feature as seen from sea. The river, which has 
its source at the head of Strath Don, at an altitude of 1,640 feet, flows in 
a general easterly course for 62 miles to the sea. The Don is noted for 
its salmon fisheries, which are said to yield, on an average, 40,000 fish 
annually. 

ABERDEEN, situated for the most part on a rising ground apon 
the left bank of the outlet of the river Dee, and immediately to the north 
of the well-known promontory of Girdle ness, takes rank in point of 
revenue as the fourth port of Scotland. Notwithstanding its few natural 
advantages, it is rapidly increasing in wealth and commercial import- 
ance, and some of its steamers constantly plying to London may be 
reckoned among the finest of the United Kingdom. The city and suburbs 
have an Imposing appearance from every direction seaward, and abound 
in well-marked objects, among which are Marischal College ; the spire of 
the town hall, the several spires and towers of the kirks in the modem 
city, the extensive manufactory named Banner mill, which stands by itself 
on the flat ground near the sea three-quarters of a mile to the northward of 
the entrance of the Dee, and the high chimneys of the gas works. 
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The flax, cotton, and woollen manufactures, of Aberdeen employ from 
6,000 to 7,000 hands. Granite is extensively prepared for useful and 
ornamental purposes, and there are, besides, several manufactories for 
steam machinery. The principal imports are corn, coals, flax, wood, iron, 
and manures ; and the exports granite, manufactured linen and woollen 
goods, paper, oats, barley, cattle, and preserved provisions. 

The various building slips at Aberdeen employ upwards of 1,000 ship- 
wrights, and many of the finest vessels of the kingdom have been built 
here. Every description of steam machinery can be made and repaired at 
the foundries, and there are patent slips for vessels of 400 and 800 tons, 
a slip on an improved principle, which is capable of taking up a vessel 
of 1,000 tons burden, and a large graving dock. There are seven 3-ton 
cranes, one of 7 tons, and one of 10 tonSj on the quays ; and tripod sheai*s 
worked by steam for lifting machinery of 60 tons weight. 

The registered tonnage belonging to the port on the Slst December 
1873 was 202 sailing vessels, of 92,621 tons, and 33 steamers, amounting 
to 10,528 tons. It employs 32 boats and 136 men in line fishing, and at 
Torry 19 boats and 79 men. During the herring fishery 310 boats and 
1,710 men are engaged. In 1873, 117 British vessels of 33,4^3 tons, and 
159 foreign vessels of 30,920 tons, entered inwards with cargoes from the 
British colonies and foreign countries ; and 39 British vessels of 4,892 
tons, and 20 foreign vessels of 2,224 tons, cleared outwards with cargoes. 
In the same year, the total number of ships that entered the port including 
coasting vessels was 2,103 of 420,408 tons ; and the Customs receipts 
amounted to 114,098/. In 1882, the total number had increased to 2,550, 
of 587,173 tons. lu 1884, the amount of tonnage that entered the port 
was 654,497 tons. Population, 105,189 in 1881. Vice Consuls for most 
foreign ports are resident. Aberdeen is connected by railway with Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, and London ; also Inverness and the North 
of Scotland, and possesses steam communication with the Orkney and 
Shetland isles ; and is besides the only harbour between the Moray firth 
and Montrose that can be entered by fishing boats at all times of tide. 

IfifO-bo&tS. — There are two good life-boats, and a life-boat establish- 
ment, as well as rockets and lines. 

Pilots. — There are five pilot-boat& nunabered 1 to 5, each carrying six 
men, four of who^ are licensed pilots ; the pilotage is 5sh for vessels under 
50 tons, and in proportion, according to size, up to 3L for the largest class 
of ships. 

Steam Tugs ai^ajdwayain readiness at tide time, and, at night, two 
lights vertical is the signal that one is wanted ; their charge for towage is 
S^d. per ton for vessels with cargoes, and 2d. per ton for those in ballast. 
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AXTator may be procured at all times at Is. per ton ; and all other sup- 
plies in abundance. 

ABERDEEN HARBOUR.— The lowest reach and outlet of 
the river Dee, protected hj a north pier and south breakwaters, form the 
harbour of Aberdeen.* As far back as 1607, improvements were begun by 
the erection of a south pier, but it was not until 1775 that the north pier, 
which is the great feature of the port, was designed by Smeaton. This 
extensive work, formed of rubble stone, with a facing of ashlar from low 
water upwards, which was carried out 500 yards in an E. by N. direction, 
and at right angles to the coast, has recently been been extended 167 yards 
farther seaward, the foundation stone having been laid on the 5th Sep- 
tember 1874 by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. About 400 yards 
S.E. j E. from the outer extremity of the north pier is the outer end of the 
south breakwater, which, constructed of concrete, extends 300 yards in a 
N.E. ^ E. direction from the south shore ; 400 yards inside the breakwater 
s a pier (the remains of the old south breakwater) extending 100 yards 
irom the shore, which, together with pockets on either side at the narrowest 
pait of the channel, opposite the pilots' office, serves to decrease the run in 
the harbour in on-shore winds. 

Dock. — Numerous alterations and improvements in the harbour have 
been made in recent times, the most important being a diversion of the 
course of the Dee to tlie southward, and the conversion of the old (channel, 
which ran along the face of the town quays, into a tidal harbour and basin 
and a floating dock of 34 acres, having 1,570 yards of quayage with 18 to 
19 feet depth, and 330 yards with 16 feet depth of water alongside. The 
dock has two entrances ; the one commonly used is 70 feet wide, with a 
depth of 26 feet over the sill at high- water springs ; the other is a lock, 
250 feet long and 60 feet wide, the sill being 8| feet below low water, 
or 20^ feet below high water, of ordinary spring tides. This dock was 
open for traffic in September 1848, and was entered by the Boyal yacht, 
with the Queen and Royal Family on board, in September 1849. Further 
improvements of the harbour are in progress, such as a graving dock, an 
extension of the quays, and the dredging the harbour, the total cost of 
which exceeds half a million sterling. 

The graving dock, which is on the north side of the Albert basin, is 
524 feet long, 50 feet wide at entrance, and 20 feet over the sill at high- 
water springs. 



* See Admiralty plan of Aberdeen harbour, Ko. 1,446; scale, »im10*0 inclies; hj 
Sta£f Commander Ti2atd, K.N., 1883. 
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Th6 Channel, from the sea to the dock, has a nearly uniform low- 
water depth of from 10 to 12 feet, dredgers and steam hoppers being eon- 
tinuallj employed in removing accumulations. Opposite the old south pier 
the depth varies occasionally a foot or two, according to prevailing winds ; 
and as, owing to the swell setting in during on-shore winds, it has then 
been found impracticable to work the dredgers, a depth of more than 10 feet 
here cannot be depended on. 

In the ordinary state of the entrance there is an average depth of 11 feet 
at low water. When the tidal signal is first made, which is a red flag 
hoisted on the staff, 150 yards inside the lighthouse on the end of the north 
pier, there is a depth of 15 feet at all tides ; at high- water neap tides there 
is 21 feet, and at high-water springs 23 feet ; by keeping the leading lights 
in one, these depths will be carried in as far as the pilots' ofBce (an octa- 
gonal building with a glazed top, standing on the inner end of the north 
pier), where a vessel is in safety and a pilot can always get on board. 

When it is not considered safe to enter the red flag is not hoisted. 

LIGHTS, — There are two lighthouses at Torry on the south side of 
the river, for leading into the entrance and up the channel as far as the 
inner end of the pier; they exhibit between the bearings of West and 
W.S.W. and from an elevation of 47 and 30 feet (respectively) two fixed 
lights of a deep red colour as long as the entrance is safe^ but these lights 
are changed to green when it is, in the opinion of the Captain Pilot, unsafe 
to enter. There are also light towers on the extremities of the north pier 
and south breakwater, that on the north pier exhibiting at an elevation of 
33 feet a fixed white light from half flood to high water, provided the 
channel is considered safe, and that on the south breakwater showing 
three vertical lights, upper being red, middle white^ and lower green, 

OIRDLE NESS, the eastern termination of the Grampian range, 
and the southern defence to Aberdeen harbour, is a point of moderate 
height, fringed nith low- water rocks, that extend out more than a cable. 

LIGHTS,— Near the outer end of Girdle ness stands 

the lighthouse, a tower 120 feet high, which exhibits two 

Jixed white lights, the one 70 feet above the other ; the 

higher, a dioptric or refracted light of the first order, is 

185 feet above high water, and visible in clear weather at 

the distance of 19 miles; the lower, a catoptric or reflected 

lierht, is 115 feet above high water, and may be seen 16 ^. ^, 
® ' o ' .^ Girdle ness 

miles off; both lights are visible between the bearings lighthouse. 
8. by W. f W., round westerly, and E. by N. J N. At 140 yards to 
the southward of the lighthouse, a fog whistle is sounded during thick 
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we«tlj«r from a boase aoder the cliff at interrais of ome 
continuing about 10 itecond* each time. 



', the MNiDd 



\^ a rock with 6 feet over it at low water, lies £. by S. 
2 cablcH from the lighthouse ; there i^ a foul channel between it and the 
ahoTif ; thiK ror*k is in the way of ves.sels from the southward roiuding 
Girdle nese into Aljerdeen bay. A similar rock lies south-easterly frna 
the nese, and the same distance out ar the Girdlestone. 

ANCHORAGE may be taken up in any part of Aberdeen bay in 
from ij to 6 fathoms at low water from abreast the harbour to as far north 
a» Broad hill, the fir^t flat topped hill on the coast north of the harbour^ 
but the usual berth is with Balnagask flagstafi^ nearly over the north pier- 
head, S.W. by \V., and Banner mill W. by N. } X. From a position 
in-nhore of this it would be difficult to clear the Girdlestone should the 
wind veer to the eastward, particularly during the flood stream. 

Alicrdeen bay has recently been suggested as a suitable position for 
constructing a national harl)our of refuge, and a design has been prepared, 
at the request of the town authorities, by Mr. Rendel, C.E.. of a break- 
water extending in the form of a bow from Girdle ness for a mile to the 
north-north-eastward, with its convex side to seaward. 

Directions. — Approaching Aberdeen harbour from the northward, 
the shore is clear of danger, and may be neared by the lead. If fitnn the 
southward, to avoid 
the Girdlestone, 
kecjp Findon ness 
in sight outside Greg fl 
ness, S.W. J W. "" 




until Foot Dee, or 



Findon ness oatside Greg ness, S.W. \ W. 



St. Clements kirk tower, or the spire of the town hall, is open to the 
northward of the new south breakwater head, N.W. by W. -J W. ; this 
clears it in six fathoms, and the latter mark leads well outside all the 
rock edges upon the northern face of Girdle ness in not less than five 
fathoms ; after the breakwater has been passed continue the oourae until 
the harbour lights appear in line, and keep them so until abreast of the 
pilots' office, when edge away to the northward into the tidal harbour for 
the dock entrance, or if remaining outside moor head and stem. In the 
night time, when closing from the southward, go no nearer to Girdle neas 
than into a depth of 12 fathoms, and when the harbour lights are in sight, 
hhape a course for the pier-head light. There is no diffioulty in enteriiig 
th'r harlKiur in fair weather without the aid of a pilot, the danger to be 
guarde^l against being the strength of the stream, which .daring freshes 
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runs with great velocity, but this is only in the main channel of the Dee ; 
in the tidal harbour there is little or no stream. 

There are two harbour authorities at Aberdeen, the Captain Pilot, who 
controls the entrance and the tidal harbour, and the Dockmaster, in charge 
of the wet docks. 

In running for Aberdeen harbour in fresh E.!N.E. and easterly gales, the 
harbour lights should be brought in line when from one to 1^ miles from 
the land, as they lead in before the most dangerous sea; but should the wind 
be to the southward or south-east pass close to the new south breakwater, 
especially during freshes (when there is a strong set to the northward round 
the north pier-head,) to avoid getting to leeward of the harbour. In all cases 
carry plenty of sail, and when within the entrance, open the lights a little 
to the northward or southward, according as the wind is to the northward 
or southward of East. On arriving opposite the look-out house, a pilot 
will board. 

The following signals are made for the guidance of vessels taking the 
harbour in stormy weather : — Flag on the north pier inclined to the south — 
keep ship more southerly. Flag inclined to the north — keep ship more 
northerly. 

CAUTION. — ^In southerly gales with much sea, strangers frequently 
round Girdle ness at a wide berth, and get so far to leeward that they are 
unable to fetch the harbour, and are obliged either to anchor in a critical 
position, or to go on shore at the back of the north pier ; this is the common 
cause of accident. 

It is also necessary to be on the guard respecting the discharge of the 
floods from the Dee, for during ** spates " or freshes the current sets out 
strongly even At high water. 

In gales north of N.E., Buchan ness has a covering effect, and thei^e 
is less sea at Aberdeen harbour. The heaviest sea is caused by strong 
■EJN'.E. gales^ when the port should not be attempted. In south-easterly 
gales entry is also difficult on account of the broadside sea which then 
exists. 

TIDES. — It is high water, frill and change, at Aberdeen, at 1 hour. 
Springs rise 12 feet, neaps 10 feet ; and neaps range 8 feet. 

NIGG BAIT, on the south side of Girdle ness, and rather more than 
half a mile wide, is rocky and foul for a cable all round its margin, and off 
the rough rocky point Greg ness, its southern boundary. There are 3 to 
4 fathoms depth over sand in the central portion of the bay, and attention 
has at times been directed to its capability for an asylum harbour, or as 
offering an improved site for a new outlet for the river Dee. 

From abreast Girdle ness to Tod head is S.W. ^ S. 16:|^ miles, to the 
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Bell rock S.W. by S. 4d| miles,* and to the Fam bUnds S. by W., sootherlj, 
91 miles. 

The COAST from Greg ness continues in a S.W. directiony and 
is nearly straight for 10 miles to Garron point; it consists of nearly 
perpendicular cliffs of mica slate over granite, topped by grassy braes, 
with bare and moderately elevated hills in the background, the sameness of 
which is varied by a few fishing vilUges high above the sea. Bag nets 
of considerable size and strength are placed off every point along this coast 
during the fishing season, and are obstructions to small vessels and boats 
navigating in-shore. 

CAUTION. — Nearly the whole of this section of the coast is steep-to, 
30 fathoms being found within 1-^ miles of Findon ness, with shallow water 
outside, and within 3^ miles of Oarron point ; the lead, therefore, must 
not be trusted to for determining distance. At night, Girdle ness lights 
in sight clears everything from about a mile to the south-west of Greg 
ness, until the light is no longer visible from that direction. Except for 
smooth water there is no inducement to stand close in to the land here- 
abouts, for the coast being straight, the stream sets parallel with it, and 
with undiminished strength close in to the shore. 

Hasmail Rock, covered at 9 feet rise, lies one mile S.W. of Greg 
ness, and nearly a cable from the shore, abreast a small row of houses 
named AltcD, but the perpendicular character of the cliffs in the neigh- 
bourhood prevents any cross marks being given. 

COVES, 2 miles from Greg ness, is a small village and a coast-guard 
station, standing on ground nearly 200 feet above the sea. A short dis- 
tance from it are quarries, from whence the celebrated Aberdeen granite of 
a grey colour is obtained ; the stones are dressed on the spot and then sent 
to Aberdeen for exportation. The 44 fishing boats belonging to Cove find 
fair shelter in its harbour, an inlet among the rocks below the village. 
Here is a mortar apparatus in case of wreck. 

Mutton or Cove rocks, covered at 7 feet flow, lie E. by S. f S. 2J cables 
from the coast-guard flag- staff and 1^ cables out from the cliffs abreast. 
The mark for them is the flag-staff on with the west end of the watch- 
house, and they are cleared at night by keeping Girdle ness lights in sight. 

FINDON NESS, ^ miles from Greg ness, is the most projecting 
part of the coast between the latter and Garron point ; it is steep-to, and 
the land behind attains a height of 200 or 300 feet. 



* See Admiralty chart of the east coast of Scotland. Sheet II., Aberdeen to the 
firth of Tay, No. 1,40S; scale, m»0'5 inch; by Commander Slater, B.N., 1833; with 
eofwetkms to 1378. 
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The viUage of Findon, famous for smoked haddocks (but in the prepara- 
tion of which it is now equalled by manj of the adjaceat villages), stands 
high upon the sloping ground on the south side of the ness ; an inconvenient 
position for a fishing station, and there is besides no shelter for the 32 boats 
belonging to it. 

PORTLETHEN, a mile farther on, is a considerable fishing village, 
with 38 boats and yawls for the haddock fishery ; there is convenient 
landing in a creek under the shelter of outlying rocks. 

Craig Maroinn and Seal Craig are portions of a reef directly 
opposite Portlethen ; the western part of Craig Maroinn (the inner mass) 
is never covered, but a north-east sea renders the passage within it difficult 
at low water. Seal Craig is a half-tide rock a cable outside Craig Maroinn, 
and 3 cables from the shore ; still farther out is a rocky shoal named the 
South Stonehead. 

The mark to clear all 
these dangers is, Greg 
ness, open of Findon 
ness, N.E. ^ N.; this 
leads in 10 fathoms, but ^^^ °^''' ^P^° ^^ ^°^°° ^«'«' ^•^- » ^• 

only a little outside the rocks. 

Downies is an inconsiderable village within a projecting point, fronted 
by high-water rocks, half a mile from Portlethen ; it possesses 22 fishing 
boats, but no harbour or protection for them. Skateraw, 1^ miles farther, 
is situ&ted upon the side of Elsick bum, at the mouth of which, and close 
to two tiled sheds, there is landing upon a gravel beach ; 35 boats belong 
to it. The village of Stranathro, or Muchuls, three-quarters of a mile 
from Skateraw, stands high and a little back from the coast ; it has 
91 boats and yawls bolonging to it, and is a coast-guard station, but it 
has no good landing-place. Rockets and lines for efiecting communication 
with stranded vessels are kept here. 

* 

6ARRON POINT is a high, rough, and narrow promontory of 
rocks, of a chloride slate formation, intersected by veins of hematite. The 
point shelves a quarter of a mile from the highest part and is steep-to, 
terminating in an isolated mass named Garron rock. 

In a little creek on the south side of the point, landing may be effected 
in easterly gales when Stonehaven cannot be attempted, and it was here 
that a boat's crew saved themselves in the August gale of 1846, when no 
other place between Peterhead and Arbroath was accessible. It must, 
however, be observed, that local knowledge is necessary to determine 
which place to run to for refuge, as a couple of points variation in the 
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direction of the fiea, or the state of the tide, makes all the difference in ihe 
comparative safety of these small coves and creeks. 

STONEHAVEN BAY, H miles broad and half a mile deep, 
formed between Garron and Downie points, has a sandy bottom, bat is 




Crawton ness, S.S.W. ^ W. open of Bowdun head, &c. 

much encumbered by rocky ledges, several of the spits or long tails of 
which extend out a quarter of a mile from the shore. The outermoet 
point of all, named the Toutties, is near the centre of the bay, abreast the 
fishing village of Cowie, and lies with Glenury distillery chimney, in line 
with the west cottage in Cowie, N.W. J W. ; it is cleared on the outside 
in 6 fathoms by keeping a red-tiled cottage at the inner end of Stonehaven 
south pier in sight, S.W. by W. J W. ; or Crawton ness^ open of 
Bowdun head, S.S.W. ^ W. This latter mark also clears the remainder 
of the projecting ledges in the bay. A shoal head of 17 feet at low-water 
springs lies two cables N.E. \ E. from Downie point, with Fetteresso 
church tower N.W. \ N. Cowie owns 16 boats and 25 men and boys. 

Vessels may anchor in Stonehaven bay in fine weather, with off-shore 
winds, with Glenury distillery chimney in line with Caim-mon«eam (a 
distant sharp peak 1,238 feet high), N.W. ^ N., Garron rock NJB, J N., 
and Dunnottar castle seen over Bowdun head S.W. f S. in 6 &thom8 good 
holding ground. Small vessels may anchor a little farther in, bnt Islionld 
not shut in the land behind Garron rock. 

STONEHAVEN, called at times Stonehive, stands low upon the 
south-west side of Stonehaven bay at the outlet of the river Carron,* which 
divides the old from the new town ; the houses of this picturesqae little 
watering place are well built and have a pleasing appearance from the sea, 
and the foreground is diversified by wood. The principal "objects area 
spire over the jail near the harbour, the spire of the market place in the 
centre of the town, the turreted kirk of Fetteresso upon elevated ground to 
the north-west, the tall brick chimney of G-lenury distillery in the vale 
below, and two chimneys on the coast. 

The harbour to the southward of the town and under the shelter of 
Downie point, although small, has some natural advantages which make it 
of value to the coasting trade, particularly as affording refuge at tide time 



* See Admiralty plan of Stonehaven, No. 1,443 ; scale, nt—e'd inohas ; by Staff 
Commander Tizard, B.N., 1883. 
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in the bight of a bay, from whioh in an easterly gale it would be difficult to 
escape. It has an area of 5 acres enclosed by north and south piers, with 
a depth of 15 feet at the pier heads at high-water springs. A middle jetty 
forms the southern portion of the enclosed space into an inner harbour, 
having an entrance 50 feet wide, and 12 feet alongside the outer quays, 
gradually lessening towards the head. The bottom in this harbour is sand 
and mud, in the outer sand and stones ; but little run is felt in the inner 
harbour during gales, although it may be considerable in the outer. 

The low situation of Stonehaven would render it difficult to make it out 
from a distance were it not for the extensive ruins of Dunnottar castle 
standing a short way to the southward of it. In proceeding for the harbour, 
pass about half a cable off Downie point, and then make a course direct 
for the south pier head, so as to avoid Bellman's head, a ledge of rocks 
lying out at the back of the north pier. The lights in line, about W. by 
N. ^ N., lead in at night through the deepest water, but they are separated 
only a few feet from each other. 

In easterly gales» the sea off the harbour breaks even beyond Downie 
point, and at high water at such times it bursts over the piers with great 
force, but still it is said that vessels have saved themselves here when the 
neighbouring ports could not bo attempted ; life has also at times been 
preserved upon the sandy strand which divides Bellman's head from the 
Brachans, a ledge lying in front of the new town.** 

The weaving of linen fabrics is still carried on at Stonehaven to a 
small extent, and it has also mills for spinning woollen yarn and 
manufacturing tweed cloth. The trade of the port consists principally 
in the importation of coal, lime, bone-dust, bark, and building mate- 
rials ; and in the export of grain, fish, wood, and cattle. Stonehaven has 
75 fishing boats belonging to it, and during the herring fishery 110 boats 
are engaged, employing altogether 605 men. In 1882, 84 vessels, amounting 
to 5,308 tons, entered inwards. Population, 3,957 in 1881. 

Lights. — Two^xed lights (upper red and lower white) upon the inner 
side of the harbour for leading in through the entmnce, are shown from 
sunset to sunrise, but they can only be distinguished from a few miles in 
the offing, and are only about 40 feet apart. 

A Life-boat is stationed at Stonehaven ; it is also provided with 
rockets and lines. 

The pilotage charge is Zs. for vessels of 30 tons and under, 14«. for those 
of 200 tons and upwards, and so in proportion for every 20 tons. The 
harbour dues are 2d, per ton in addition. 



* Jt it contemplated enlarging and improving this harboor (i885). 
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TIDES. — It is high water, full and chaDge, at Stonehaven, at 
Ih. iOni.; springs rise 14 feet, neaps 11 feet, and neaps range 8 feet. 
The tidal stream in the bay is weak and does not exceed one mile an 
hoar. 

Downie Point is a peninsula 90 feet high, joined to the shore by 
a narrow isthmus ; the land at the back attains in Black hill, which is con- 
spicuous, an elevation of 243 feet. 

Strathlethan Bay. — ^immediately south of Downie point is 
Strathlethan bay, which is used by the fishermen, who haul their boats up 
on its steep shore. 

Bowdun Head separates Strathlethan bay from Castle haven. On 
its south side is a steep goe. 

DUNNOTTAB CASTLE stands upon a projection of the coast 
three-quarters of a mile S.S.W. from Downie point. The ruins of this 
stronghold, which was built by the Keiths, Great Marischals of Scotland, 
occupy an area of 4 acres upon a promontory that by the assistance of art 
has been nearly detached from the adjacent coast, and is further defended 
by a wall wherever the face of the cliff slopes inwards. The shell of the 
great square tower, still entire, is surrounded by the ruins of numerous 
other buildings, consisting principally of stacks of chimneys and dilapidated 
gables. The castle was evidently built at different periods, and some of 
the walls are thickly pierced with embrasures for the insignificant artillery 
of the sixteenth century. Immediately south of it is a small cove named 
Old Hall bay. 

CBAWTON NESS, 2 miles from Dunnottar castle, is low, and 
half a cable off it is a rock awash at low-water spring tides. The village 
of Crawton is on the south-west side of the ness over a gravelly beach ; it 
owns 16 fishing boats. The cb'fis to the northward of the ness, of a coarse 
conglomerate structure, and 300 feet high, are the resort of myriads of sea 
fowl, which build their nests in the holes from whence the larger pebbles 
have become detached ; the whole face of the cliff is largely covered by 
their deposit, and hence the name of Fowls' Heugh which it has received. 

One mile farther to the south-west is the fishing village of Catterline, 
which scarcely affords shelter to the 28 herring boats belonging to it ; here 
great quantities of crabs and some lobsters are taken and sent to the 
London market. The coast-guard watch-house and flag-staff are on a brae 
overlooking the harbour. 

TOD HEAD, 1^ miles from Crawton ness, and 16 miles from Girdle 
ness, stands prominently in advance of the coast north and south of it, and 
terminates in a cliff 60 feet high, which from the southward has the 
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nppeai'ance of a double fall ; 1^ miles farther is Shield hill, a headland and 
overhanging cliff of similar character, having a high rock off the south-east 
side of it. Here ave 2 fishing boats. 

Cliff's continue from Tod head to Craig David, more commonly known 
as Bervie Brow, a hill of a peculiar shape, with cliffs near the top and 
rising to the height of 434 feet ; here the character of the coast changes 
from cliff to grassy braes. From Stonehaven to this point the shore is 
steep'to and free from danger, with the exception of the rock, half a cable 
oat from Crawton ness. 

INVEBBEBVIE, 8 miles from Stonehaven, and 3 miles from Tod 
head, is a neat little town standing back at the head of Bervie bay. The 
principal buildings seen from the sea are the turreted tower of its fine 
Grothic kirk, and Hall Green castle, an old structure, amongst wood, lately 
rendered habitable, which stands a short distance to the southward. Here 
is no harbour, and Bervie water, which discharges itself near, and is spanned 
by a bridge of a single arch, can only be entered by a boat at high water. 
Population, 1,095 in 1881. 

After passing Inverbervie the high-water line is backed by grassy braes 
from 50 to 70 feet high, with well cultivated slopes, and rocky ledges begin 
to extend a considerable distance off shore. 

GOUBDONy one mile from Inverbervie (to which it is the port), 
is a fishing station and small harbour, well sheltered by an eastern pier 
(erected partly at the expense of Government), and a detached break- 
water more recently built ; the entrance, narrow and crooked, is marked 
out by beacons, the depth at springs being 12 feet. The sea breaks 
heavily outside in easterly gales, and it can therefore only be taken in 
moderate weather. A considerable quantity of grain is shipped here, and 
it is the haven of 123 fishing boats, with 178 men, whilst during the 
Iierring fishery 66 boats and 342 men are employed ; it is every year 
becoming of more importance as a fishing station. Population, 919 in 
1881. 

Lights. — Two ^xed white lights are exhibited from pillars at 
elevations of 100 and 80 feet respectively when the fishing boats are 
at sea. 

Life-bOftt. — A life-boat is stationed at Gourdon. 

At 2 miles beyond Gourdon and only half a mile from Johnshaven is 
the ancient and imposing mansion of Brotherlon, well sheltered by trees 
and having productive gardens upon the sloping ground in front. It is a 
conspicuous object from the sea. 

The low-water ledges opposite the house of Brotherton extend out 
10909. L 
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4 cables from the 

shore, being a 

fijreater distance 

than at any other 

part of the neigh- ^^^ ^^^> ^1^^ o^ Shield hill, N.E. i E. 

bouring coast. The house bears N.W. J W. from the outer spit, which is 

cleared, as well as all the dangers near it, in 13 fathoms, bj keeping Tod 

head, just open of Shield hill, N.E. ^ E. 

JOHNSHAVEN, 3| miles from Inverbervie, is a large village 
with a coastguard station, standing low near the beach^ and upon the brae 
rising from it. The harbour in front of the village consists of an outer 
and inner harbour of a total area of 1:^ acres, dry at low water springs, 
with from 12 to 5 feet of water at high water. It is defended by piers of 
a total length of 858 feet. Rockets and lines are kept in case of wreck. 
Sixty-five fishing boats and 70 men and boys belong here. Population^ 
l,04rin 1881. 

Lights. — Two Jixed white lights are exhibited from posts at elevations 
of 63 and 12 feet respectively when the fishing boats are at sea. 

MILTON NESS, 2 miles W. by S. f S. from Johnshaven, is of 
a wedge shape; its south-eastern termination is a low grassy point, 
fringed with rocks, while a perpendicular cliff of old red sandstone 
bounds it to the westward. There is a good landing-place in southerly 
winds among the rocks on the east side of the point, where, 170 years ago, 
several Dutch vessels were wrecked ; some tobacco pipes, fire bricks, and 
amber beads, part of their cargoes, are still found upon the spot. A gravelly 
bay upon the west side of the ness, under the ruins of the old castle called 
the Karnes of St. Cyrus, also affords fair landing in north-easterly winds. 

The shore from Inverbervie to this point is skirted by rocky ledges, while 
behind the braes in the foreground rises an elevated range called the 
hills of Garvock, having a tower 876 feet above the sea upon its highest 
summit. The gravelly patches upon the shore are noted for yielding 
beautiful specimens of jasper, porphyry, and agate. 

ST» CYRUS CLIFFS, famous for pebbles, immediately to the 
westward of Milton ness, attain a height of 240 feet, and are chiefly 
formed of decomposed trap or lava, in which are imbedded a variety of 
minerals. The kirk of St. Cyrus, with a tall spire, a little within the cliffs, 
is a well-marked object from the sea. 

The North Esk empties itself a mile to the south-west of St. CyrnSf 
and from this stream to the South Esk at Montrose the coast consists of 
sandy hills, with a clean sandy foreshore. . 
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JzLONTROSEI stands on the low sandy peninsula which separates an 
extensive Blake, into which the South Esk discharges its water, and the 
sea. The appearance of the town from the sea is pleasing, and is dis- 




Montrose. 

tinctly marked by many conspicuous objects ; namely the tall chimneys of 
its facfories ; the handsome spire of the parochial kirk, near the centre of 
the town; the white towers of the harbour lighthouses; and the lighthouse 
and white beacons upon Scurdy ness. 

Montrose employs several thousand hands in flax -spinning and weaving ; 
and its trade consists chiefly of imports of flax, hemp, timber, and coal ; and 
exports of manufactured goods, grain, and cattJe. In 1885, 905 vessels of 
102,016 tons entered the port, and the imports for that year were valued at 
343,975/., the exports 95,951/. Population, 14,823 in 1881. 

The town is connected by railway with Dundee and Edinburgh to the 
south, and to the north with Aberdeen and Inverness. Supplies of all sorts 
can be obtained. 

Ferryden, a village on the south side of the harbour, has 177 boats, with 
360 men, who, in addition to the herring fishery in the proper season, 
follow also the employment of deep sea or line fishing. 

MONTROSE HARBOUR is formed by the narrow channel 
which connects the extensive slake, before mentioned, with the sea ; and is 
bounded on the south side by the projecting rocky point of Scurdy ness, 
and to the northward by the Annat sand, the average width of the channel 
being 180 yards.* 

Sla;k6. — The large slake or tidal basin to the westward of the town of 
Montrose occupies an area of 1,200 acres ; and it is the tide flowing into, 
and ebbing from, this slake (combined with the rocky nature of the pro- 
jecting point of Scurdy ness) which cutting a channel through the Annat 
sand forms the harbour of Montrose. The navigation ends at the upper 
part of the channel, where a suspension bridge connects the town with 
Kossie island and the south side of the harbour, and where there is also a 
viaduct for the railway connecting it with Dundee. 

A small space on the Ferryden side of the harbour, nearly opposite the 
dock entrance, has been dredged to a depth of 20 feet at low water, and 
moorings are laid down to secure two vessels head and stern. The flood 
tide runs very strong here, the ebb is scarcely felt. Immediately. above 
this hole is a patch of shingle of considerable size named the Scalp, 

* See Admiralty plan of Montrose harbour, No. 1,444; scale ms 10*0 inches; by 
Staff Commander T. H. Tizard, R.N., 1884. 

L 2 
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which extends out from Bo9sic islaDdand reduces the width of the harhonr 
one half* Its south-east end is marked by a black nun baojr with staff and 
ball. 

The harbour would be much improved were the Scalp dredged away and 
a floating dock for fishing boats made on the south side of Bossie island. 

Dock.^-The harbour afforded the only accommodation for shipping up 
to 1837, when an Act for the construction of a dock was obtained. The 
dock, one mile within Scurdy ness, is between 3 and 4 acres in extent, 
and affords, together with the adjoining quays, 4,140 feet of wharfage ; 
the entrance, with a single pair of gates, is 55 feet wide, has 5 feet over the 
sill at low-water ordinary springs, and admits vessels drawing 18 feet at 
springs and 15 feet at neap tides. 

Water is led down to the dock side, and there is a patent slip for vessels 
of 400 tons. Coal and other supplies can be obtained, and vessels coaled in 
the dock. 

Life-boats. — Two life-boats belonging to the Boyal National Life- 
boat Institution are stationed here, and a third at Kirk side near the mouth 
of the North Esk. 

Pilots. — There are upwards of 20 licensed pilots for Montrose, and 
strangers would do well to utilize their services for at any rate the first few 
times in or out ; the pilotage inwards is Ss. for vessels under 50 tons, 21, 
for those under 750 tons, and 2/. 2s. 6d, for vessels of 750 tons and 
upwards ; the charge outwards is somewhat less. Tugs are also in 
attendance at tide time. 

ANN AT SAND, steep-to and occupying the whole of the triangular 
space on the north side of the harbour channel, is uncovered at low- water 
equinoctial springs to abreast Scurdy ness. A red buoy lies in 15 feet 
1^ cables outside the end of the dry spit with Scurdy ness lighthouse 
W. by S. 2^ cables, and the chimney of the Union mill (the highest in the 
town) N.W. by N. 

An extension of this sand. Tod Head, a shoal patch with 11 feet upon it 
and at times less, lies three-quarters of a cable £. by N. of the Annat buoy. 

MONTROSE or SCURDY NESS LIGHT.-On the 

outer end of the low sloping point, Scurdy ness, is a circular light-tower, 
of white brick, 127 feet high. The light shown from it is white intermittent^ 
the periods of light being thirty seconds, separated by dark intervals of 
thirty seconds. It is visible between the bearings S.W. \ S. round by 
west and north to the land, is elevated 124 feet above the level of high 
water, and in clear weather should be seen from a distance of 17 miles. 
A light of less power, but of the same character, is shown from the same 
lantern up the cliannel towards Montrose harbour. 
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CTpon the brae side, within the ncss at distances 
of 300 and 600 yards respectively, are two white 
stone beacons, which were used for leading into the 
river before the lighthouses were built; but now 
they are of little service. 

A dangerous patch of rock, awash at low water, S^^^^y new beacoM. 
named the Scurdy rock, lies out E. by S 4 S., a little over 2 cables 
from the tower ; the weed upon it shows at low water, and a narrow 
channel, with 10 to 12 feet in it, separates the rock from the shore. Its 
outer edge is marked by a black nun buoy in 18 feet at low water, with the 
lighthouse W. by N. J N. 2^ cables, Union mill chimney N.W. by N. J N., 
and the Annat buoy N. f W. 1 J cables. 

The shoalest part of the channel into Montrose harbour (which, although 
not named a bar, really is one), is just inside the inner beacon, where with 
the leading lights in one the depth is from 5 to 6 feet at low water. 

LIGHTS.— At the southern end of the town of 
Montrose and on the north side of the harbour channel 
are two lighthouses which when in lino N.W. by W. f W, 
lead between the Scurdy rock and Annat sand in the 
deepest water across the bar. The towers are white, 
820 yards apart, and exhibit, at 60 and 40 feet re- 
spectively above high water, two^xed red lights, which Montrose lighthouse.. 
are shown from sunset to sunrise throughout the year. 

DirOOtions. — In entering Montrose harbour, if from the noii;hward, 
keep Red head well outside Usan ness, S.W. ; this clears Tod head 
in 4 or 5 fathoms, and when the harbour lighthouses are in line 
N.W. by W. J W., keep them so, and proceed in ; this will lead in the 
deepest water up to and across the bar. When the Union mill chimney 
bears North the vessel will be over the bar, and the water will deepen from 
2 to 3 feet, when the course should be altered to pass midway between the 
outer leading lighthouse and the south shore. Then keep in mid-channel. 

If proceeding in with the flood tide, as would probably be the case, when 
abreast of the wooden jetty immediately south-east of the patent slip, the 
helm should be put hard a-port and the vessel turned to stem the tide ; 
for, as the flood runs with great velocity on the south shore and in the 
centre of the channel, whilst it is rather slack, or moderate in force on the 
north side, a vessel can be readily turned to the northward and brought to 
stem the tide, and then either steered to the dock entrance, or if going to 
the moorings, be in a position to drop an anchor until the strength of the 
flood abates, as it is not advisable to attempt to make fast to the buoys 
during the full force of the tide. 
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If from tho Bouthwnrd, Ucd head muFt be kept outBide the rocks off 
Uson nessy to pass outside the Scurdy rock, and when the lighthouses 
appear in line, proceed as before. Small vessels in off-shore winds some- 
times pass inside the Scurdy Rock by keeping Bed cliff on with Usan 
beacon, 8.W. { S. (the same mark also clears the dry part of Annat 
sand;, but the channel is narrow, and can only be safely used bj those 
well acquainted with it. 

TidOS. — The great difficulty in Montrose harbour is the strength of the 
stream which at times runs at the rate of six miles per hour. The time of 
slackest water in the channel is from just before low water to \ flood, 
or perhaps a little later, when the slake is fairly empty. The young flood 
then setting in, having only to All the channels in the mud of the slake, is 
moderate in force. Directly, however, the level of the water rises to the 
general height of the mud in the slake the stream rushes in with furious 
velocity. There is little or no slack in the stream at high water, and the ebb 
runs out with strength to low water; raising, even in smooth water, a nasty 
sea at the entrance, which stretching almost across the channel is dangerous 
to boats. After passing the inner lighthouse the strength of the flood is 
confined to the south shore, and that of the ebb to the north shore of the 
harbour. The first of the ebb sets across the Annat sand. 

It is high water, full and change, at Montrose at 2 h. 17 m. (precisely 
the same as at Leith), springs rise 14 feet, neaps 11, neaps range 8 feet. 
The soundings on the chart are given to low-water equinoctial springs 
l\ feet below ordinary springs, the datum being 3 feet 6 inches on the sill 
of the dock. At Scurdy ness it is high water 50 minutes earlier. 

CAUTION, — In southerly winds, which are very baffling under the 
high ground within Scurdy ness, and have been the cause of several acci- 
dents, it is advisable to carry as much fore-and-aft and lofty canvas as 
possible. In heavy easterly gales, such a sea is raised as to render entrance 
dangerous, and during the ebb a bursting sea extends out to as far as Tod 
head. If, however, a vessel is unable to keep off from stress of weather, 
then the best time to take the harbour is the last quarter flood, but it must 
be borne in mind that even with the leading marks kept rigidly in line a 
vessel passes within 60 yards of the rocks off Scurdy ness, and 100 yards 
from the dry point of Annat sand, and it requires no ordinary nerve and 
skill to steer a vessel safely through such a narrow channel in an on-shore 
gale. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SCURDY NESS TO FIFE NESS. 
Variation, 20'* 20' West, in 1886. 



Fbom Scurdy ness to Bell rock lighthouse the course is S. by W. \ W. 
and distance 16 miles. 

USAN NESS, three-quarters of a mile to the south-west of Scurdy 
ness, is broad and low, with a small stone beacon like a truncated cone upon 
it ; the rocks projecting from it uncover at low water for rather more than 
a cable ; the outer rock, Marywell, covers at half-flood, and bears 
E. by N. 2J- cables from the beacon. It is cleared outside by keeping 
Ked Castle open of Bodden point. 

USAN, 8- village IJ miles from Scurdy ness, may be known by its 
long row of coast-guard cottages, with a square tower near the middle. 
Among the rocks abreast, safe landing may be effected in any winds, except 
those from E.S.E., and owing to this advantage, steamers sometimes call 
here in preference to going into Montrose* 'the fishermen inhabiting the 
place are cleanly and provident, and own among them 15 boats. Here are 
rockets and lines in case of wreck. 

LUNAN BAY, contained between Bodden point and the N.E. 
point of Red head, is 2^ miles wide and 1 mile deep. The strand for 2 miles 
is of sand, and near the centre, upon a slight elevation at the outlet of 
Lunan water, are the ruins of Red castle. Abreast Bodden lime works, 
upon the north-east side of the bay, and bearing S. by E. | E. three- 
quarters of a cable from the low projecting point on which they stand, is a 
low-water danger, named Bodden rock ; with this exception the bay is 
clean throughout, and in bfP-shore winds good anchorage may be taken up 
in 7 or 8 fathoms, clay, with Red castle about W. by N. | N. one mile 
distant, or off Ethie haven in the S.W. corner of the bay. There is very 
little strefmi at any period of the tide, and with strong south-west winds, 
it is a convenient stopping place during the ebb* 
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RED HEAD) S.W. ^ S. 4i miles from Usaii ncss, is a perpen- 
dicular cliff rising 
250 feet above high 
water, inaccessible for 
nearly a mile, and 
chiefly remarkable ^^ ^^' ^ '^' ^^ ^'' * * ™"«- 

for the beautiful agates with which it abounds. It is steep-to, but rocks 
extend off its north-east point for a cable, the outermost being the Joss 
rock, awash at low water. Scurdy ness lighthouse on with Usan beacon 
N.E. by N. clears all danger. 

Abreast Rough Skelly point and Red head the stream, 3 miles in the 
offing, turns to the northward 3 hours after high water by the shore.. 

Tll0 COAST ^rom Red head to the south-west continues precipitous 
for 2 miles to the fishing village of Auchmithie, which has a good gravelly 
beach in front of it, but no harbour. Auchmithie possesses 32 boats, and 
the long line and lobster fisheries are prosecuted with gi*eat success : the 
coast-guard houses and flagstaff stand prominently on the brink of the cliff 
a short distance to the southward of the village. 

Dickmount Law, 1^ miles to the westward of Auchmithie, and one mile 
from the coast, is a fiat- topped hill, elevated 314 feet above the sea, with 
a round plantation on its summit. It is a well-marked object from the 
offing. The neighbouring coast is composed of cliffs of old red sandstone, 
broken here and there into hays, much worn by the sea, which has scooped 
out caverns of considerable depth ; one of them is said to penetrate as far 
inland as Dickmount Law. 

Several detached masses of rock lie out a short distance from the salient 
portions of the coast between Red head and Whiting ness, the shore 
between the latter and Devil's head being much wrecked ; while the small 
bays are extensively occupied by low-water ledges, that extend out in 
some oases 2 cables from the shore. Beyond Whiting ness the low- 
water ledges are still more extensive. At half a mile from the shore there 
are from 8 to 10 fathoms over a rocky bottom. 

ARBROATH,* or Aberbrothock, 4^ miles from Red head, and 
nearly 8 miles firom the entrance to the Tay, stands low at the entrance 
of Brothock water, and is skirted by gentle eminences in the form of 
an ampfttheatre. The town abounds with prominent objects, among 
which may be mentioned the venerable ruins of its abbey, two handsome 



* See Admiralty plan of Arbroath, No. 1,445 ; scale, »ta6*9 inches ; by Stafl^Cofn- 
mander T, 11, Tizard, 1884. 
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church sph'es, and the numerous chimneys of its manufactories. Upon 
the west side of the town, and near the water, is Bell rock tower, a 
castellated structure, painted white, and having on the top of it a flag- 
Btaff, from which communication is kept up by signal with Bell rock 
lighthouse. Less than a quarter of a mile within, or to the north-west 
of the tower, is the crest of a hillock named Dishland hill, which shows 
above the houses. 

The principal manufactures carried on at Arbroath arc yarn spun from 
flax and hemp, canvas, linen, and leather ; shipbuilding is also prosecuted. 
The imports consist chiefly of flax, coals, and the different materials 
used in the -bleaching works ; the exports are principally agricultural 
produce. The foreign imports average about 275,000/. yearly. In 1882 
363 vessels, amounting to 42,666 tons, entered inwards. About 72 fishing 
vessels belong to the port. Supplies are plentiful, aud small repairs to 
ships and machinery can be eflected. Population, 21,785 in 1881. 

Harbours, — Arbroath is fronted by a flat rocky shore that dries 
out at low water between 2 and 3 cables.* The old harbour was built 
about the year 1725. In 1839, the dues, which till then had been 
principally applied to municipal purposes, were transferred by Act of 
Parliament to trustees, who have made the old harbour into a floating 
basin, constructed a breakwater, and an outer harbour, and dredged a 
channel into the harbour, so that there is now 3 feet at low water from the 
outer part of the rocks fringing the shore up to the entrance, whereby the 
accommodation for the shipping and the trade of the port has been more 
than doubled. 

The fairway channel is between the.KnuQkle rock and Cheek Bush. 

The entrance to the port is between the south-west elbow of the break* 
water on which the lighthouse stands and an isolated breakwater, 183 
yards in length, to the westward, the passage between being 110 feet 
wide. 

The two harbours are of the collective area of 6 acres ; the floating basin 
admits at high* water springs vessels drawing 16 feet.* The new, or outer 
harbour, having been cleaned out, has 16 feet into it at high- water springs ; 
in soutli-easterly gales a considemble run finds its way through the entrance, 
which is 50 feet wide. Here is a patent slip capable of taking up vessels 
of 500 tons burden. 

LIGHTS and SIGNALS.— A lighthouse, fitted with a French 
lens, stands on the south-west elbow of this harbour, and the light from it 



* In 1885 the entrance of the wet dock was under reconstruction, and it was con- 
sidered that the wet dock would not be available for the accommodation of vessels until 
tl)9 spriog or summer of 1886. 
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10 wn as follows : with 10 feet in tho harbour, and witli the entranco 
;, the light is red ; when less than 10 feet white; bnt when it is eon- 
ered dangerous to enter tho light is green. Under this lantern is a 
8 feet. 9 feot 10 feet. 11 feet. second bright light which shmes 

on a reflector on the esBteni 
extremity of the breakwater 
opposite. From the Bell rock. 
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^^^ ^L tower building a rtd light is 

^ ^ ' shown, and from a lamp post on 

the west side of the floating V |^ 

basin a green light. This green 
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Arbroath harbour signals. light, in line with the reflected 

light on the east end of the breakwater, clears the Cheek Bush and the red 
lights in line clear the Knuckle rock. All the lights are changed to green 
Avhen it is unsafe to enter. Near the end of the pier there is a flagstaff, 
from which signals are made by blue flags and blach balls during the day 
to denote the depth of ^vater. The signals shown represent the deptli 
from 8 feet to 14 feet ; if half-mast, they have 6 inches additional 
value. 

A Life-boat, capstans, hawsers, Manby's apparatus, and rocketSy are 
always ready for use. 

Pilots. — There are eight licensed pilots for the port, who are under 
sxcellent regulations. One pilot, with a boat's crew, is always on the look 
out at the end of the pier by night and by day, and should asmstance bo 
i-equired, the whole of the pilots are obliged to attend without making any 
sxtra charge. The pilotage in and out, including use of steam tog when 
required, is about 4^. and A\d, per ton; ballast is \s. per ton, and the 
shore dues are variable. 

Arbroath Roads, — The soundings in the immediate vicinity of 
Arbi*oath are very uneven. The ground consists of sand and mud, on the 
mrface of which are numerous boulders. 

Directions. — The harbour, as before observed, is fronted by shelving 
•orks which dry off at low- water springs for more than 2 cables ; the 
jostern approach is bounded to the north-eastward by the Ejinckle rock, 
jovered at 3 feet flow, and bearing S.E. by E. 2^ cables from the 
ighthouso ; and to tho south-west by tho Cheek Bush, S. by E. \ E., 2\ 
sables from tho lighthouse, awash at low water; the western passage is 
between tho latter and the Chapel rock, which is also nearly awash at low- 
pvater springs, and bears S. by W. 3^ cables from the lighthouse* 
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The mark for dosing the harbour is with the two towers of the Roman 
catholic church seen midway between the lighthouse on the pier and the 
post on the end of the east- breakwater (both of which are whitewashed to 
render them conspicuous); this leads between the Ejiuckle and Cheek 
Bush rocks and up to the entrance ; but the usual track for vessels from 
the southward is between the Cheek Bush and Chapel rocks, keeping the 
pier lighthouse in line with a conspicuous square chimney N. ^ W. westerly 
by day, or the green light in line with the reflected wkUe light on the east 
end of the breakwater at night. 

Vessels obliged to take the harbour from stress o{ weather, should carry 
plenty of sail, and close directly the signal is made that there is sufEcient 
water in, and, having passed the outer pier-heads^ take the beach under 
Bell rock tower. It is not an uncommon occurrence for vessels that 
have been driven out of the Forth or Tay, with the loss of their anchors, 
to take Arbroath harbour as above described, and afterwards to get off 
without difficulty. 

CAUTION. — ^When the wind is strong on-shore with a heavy ground 
swell, there is always a strong set to the westward across the entrance to 
the harbour, sometimes to the extent of 1^ knots per hour. Vessels 
approaching the harbour under these circumstances should head for the 
.lighthouse, or even more easterly, attending at the same time to the direc- 
tions of the pilot stationed upon the wall near the lighthouse. 

TIDES. — It is high water, full and change, at Arbroath, at Ih. 35m. ; 
springs i*ise 14 feet, neaps 11 feet, neaps range 8 feet. 

From Arbroath, the course and distance to the fairway buoy of the Tay 
are S.W. by S. 1\ miles, and to the North Carr beacon S. by W. | W. 15^ 
miles. 

BELL ROCK, or INCH CAFE, once the seaman's most 
fonnidable danger, but now his best friend, bears S. by E. J E., easterly, 
9f miles from Arbroath ; it is a mass of red sandstone, uncovered at low- 
water springs for 500 yards, in a north-east and south-west direction with deep 
water close-to, except towards the south-west, where a depth of 4 fathoms 
occurs for a quarter of a mile ; while between the rock and the nearest 
part of the coast the depths are from 16 to 18 fathoms. Being situated in 
the Uuck of vessels passing along the coast, or bound to the firths of Tay 
and Forth, various means were had recourse to before the erection of the 
lighthouse, to warn the mariner of his approach to it. In early times, a 
bell, tolled by the motion of the waves, was maintained upon the rock by 
the abbots of Aberbrothock, hence its name. 
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LIGHT. — The lighthouse, standing near the north-east end of the reefy 
was begun on the I7th of August 1807, the foundation stone 
was laid on the 10th July 1808, and on the 1st of February 
1811 the b'ght was exhibited from the lighthouse. The foun- 
dation of the building is on a level with low water of ordinary 
spring tides, and its height is 1 17 feet. The light, 93 feet 
above high water, revolves ^ showing sjlash evert/ mintUey alter- 
nately white and red^ and is visible 15 miles in clear weather. ,.®SL"^ 
*^ iighthoiise. 

During fogs, a bell is rung every half minute. Both the plan of 
operation, and the steady perseverance with which it was carried out 
under great difficulties, reflected much credit on the engineer, the late 
Mr. Robert Stevenson of Edinburgh. 

At the Bell rock the stream turns to the northward 2^ hours afiter high 
water at Dundee. 

From the Bell rock lighthouse to the fairway buoy of the Taj, is 
W.N.W., westerly, 8 miles ; to the North Carr beacon, S.W. by W. lOJ 
miles ; to May island high lighthouse, S.W. \ S. 16 miles ; to St. Abbs 
head, 8. ^ W. 32 miles ; and to the Longstone lighthouse (Fam islands), 
S. I E. 54 miles. 

The COAST from Arbroath to the W.S.W. for 5^ miles is sandj, 
backed by braes and higher ground within, the whole being fronted 
by a low rocky foreshore, extending out from 1 to 2 cables firom the 
main. 




Elliot Horses, a rocky patch, S.W. by W. \ W., 1 J mile from Bell 
rock tower at Arbroath^ lies rather beyond the general line of foul ground, 
and must be carefully avoided. Its position may be readily known 
being abreast the mouth 
of a small burn, named 
Elliot water, where there 
is a manufactory with a 

tall brick chimney, and the Dickmountl^aw, open totheeastwurdofBeU rock tower, 
danger will be cleared N.R^N. 

by keeping Dickmount Law, a little open to the eastward of Bell rock 
tower, at Arbroath, N.E. \ N. 

At a bend of the coast 4 miles to the westward of Elliot Horses, and 
where the rocky foreshore ends, are the villages of West Haven and Car- 
noustie ; the former inhabited by fishermen, who use an opening among 
the rocks for the protection of their 16 boats. AfterwM*d8^ the sandj 
shore trends more southerly to Buddon ness at the entrance of the Tay. 
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RIVER TAY* the largest of the Scottish streams, drains an area of 
2,300 square miles, and is said to discharge more water into the ocean than 
any other river of Great Britain. Its extreme length, including its wind- 
ings, is about 180 miles. It is navigable for the largest ships to Dundee ; 
and at tide-time, for vessels of 14 feet draught to Newburgh and of 13 feet 
draught to Perth at springs^ a distance 29 miles from the sea. 

The entrance to the Tay, from Buddon ness to Broughty-Ferry on the 
north shore, and from Tentsmoor point to Ferry Port-on-Craig on the 
south shore, a distance of about 5 miles, id bounded by extensive sands, 
narrowing and defining the main navigable channel, which is buoyed and 
lighted under the direction of the Dundee harbour authorities. 

BUDDON NESS 
and LIGHTS.— 

Buddon ness, the northern 

point of the entrance and 

the southern extremity of 

a low tract named the 

Links of Barry, may be 

readily distinguished by 

Gaa sand-hill, 90 feet Buddon ness lighthouses. 

liigh, which stands near it, and also by the lighthouses leading towards the 

entrance^ which are immediately behind the sand-hills on the point ; the 

lights exhibited from them are white^^xed, and, respectively, 103 feet and 

61 feet above high water ; they bear, when in line, N.W. ^ N., are 

401 yards apart, and may be seen at the distances of 16 and 13 miles in 

clear weather. 

A Iiife-bo&t is kept abreast the lighthouses, and when a vessel is 
ashore at nighty the lightship makes signals to collect a. crew, burning red 
lights and firing one rocket and one gun if the ship is on the north side, 
and blue lights with two rockets and two guns if on the south side. Clothing 
is also stored at the lighthouses for the immediate use of shipwrecked 
mariners, and telegraphic communication has been established with Dundee 
and Broughty-Ferry to insure prompt aid. 

Within Buddon ness, the shoi*e to the westward continues low for 
3 miles to the village of Monifietb, which has a kirk with a square tower ; 
the tall chimney of Miltou is half a mile farther to the westward. The land 
behind rises into several uneven-topped hills covered by wood, and flanked 
to the north-east by Camus Stone Law, 568 feet above the sea, upon the 

* See Admiralty plan of the river Tay, No. 1,481 ; scale, msS'O inches ; by 
David Cunningham, Esq., C.E., 1884, with additions by Staff Commander F. H. 
Tixard, B.K., 1885. 
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summit of which is a monument to the late Lord Panmnre, erected by his 
tenantry. 

BBOUGHTY PERRY.— Two miles beyond Monifieth, upon a 
projecting point which contracts the width of the Tay to less than three- 
quarters of a mile, stands the handsome village of Broughty-Ferry, directly 
opposite Ferry Port-on-Craig in Fifeshire. Upon the extreme point, named 
Broughty craig, stands Broughty castle, an armed fortress, consisting of 
a square tower or keep and surrounding walls. A rock, covered at 13 feet 
flow, extends nearly a cable from the castle, over which the ebb stream sets 
with considerable velocity. Tlie North British railway company have a 
pier a short distance to the westward of the castle, from which frequent 
communication is kept up with the opposite side of the river. The 
Ormond Stones, nearly dry at low water, extend about half a cable off the 
railway landing pier. 

A Life-boat is stationed at Broughty-Ferry. 

Harbour. — The harbour for fishing boats, dry at low water, and 
about half an acre in area, is formed by a pier which runs out 195 feet in a 
southerly direction from the shore, and then E.S.E. for 126 feet. The 
width of the pier is 30 feet, and it has a low-water slip with a gradient of 
one in eight at its end, outside which there is a depth of 10 feet at low-water 
ordinary springs. At the pier ends two fixed white lights are shown from 
lamp posts. 

Broughty-Ferry possesses 100 fishing boats, worked by 128 men and 
boys. Population in 1881 was 7,923. 

CAUTION. — ^Tho railway from Dundee to Arbroath runs close 
along the shore between Monifieth and Broughty-Ferry, and the flame 
from the funnels of its locomotives has been, at times, mistaken for the 
lights at Buddon ness; but since the latter have been improved and their 
brilliancy increased, such a mistake is less likely to happen. 

TENTSMOOR POINT, upon the southern side of the entrance 
to the Tay, directly opposite Monifieth, and nearly 3 miles within the line 
of Buddon ness, is low and flat, and only to be distinguished by a few 
sandy bunkers of moderate height skirting it. 

LUCKT SCALP. — Three quarters of a mile above Tentsmoor 
point, and lying out a short distance from 
the shore, is a hard gravelly bank, named 
Lucky, or Lucklaw Scalp, upon which a 
salmon-house formerly stood, but the site 
is now occupied by a stone beacon 45 feet 

high, painted red, and surmounted by a Lucky beacon, 

cross. 
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PERRY PORT-ON-CRAIG, or TAYPORT, 2 mUes 

within Tentsmoor )K)int, and opposite Broughty- Ferry, is a thriving 
village at the foot of the eastern slope of Scots craig, having a kirk with 
a stunted spire tower near the centre of it. The village is upon the line 
of the North British railway, and a small harbour has been constructed, 
consisting of two piers, a passage pier, and a loading quay, with a low- 
water pier for the use of the steam-ferry across the Tay. Along the shore 
is an extensive salmon fishery, and here, as well as in other parts of the 
river, fishing dykes and cairns have been run out to nearly high-water 
mark. Population 2,630 in 1881. 

LIGHTS. — Ferry Port-on-Craig lighthouses are upon the margin 
of the shore, the high lighthouse being half a mile to the westward of the 
village, and W. by N. f N., 400 yards from the low lighthouse. Owing to 
the short distance between these lighthouses, and the consequent want of 
quickness in opening and shutting them, the light from the low lighthouse 
has been discontinued, and is now shown from a pile lighthouse, in the 
direct line of the two towers on shore, a little below the village and 1,700 
yards from the high lighthouse. As this structure is outside low-water 
mark and close upon the margin of the channel, vessels must be careful 
to avoid it while drifting in light winds in the rapid tideway abreast. 
A large bell is constantly rung at it in thick weather. The lights are while 
SLudJixed; respectively 80 and 30 feet above high water, and visible at the 
distances of 12 to 10 miles in clear weather. They are all painted white. 

The shoals bounding the entrance to the Tay are as follows : 

QAA SANDy forming the north-west boundary of Tay bar, dries 
out nearly a mile to the south-east of Buddon ness, and extends as a six-feet 
spit for a mile farther, the sand then curves S.E. by S. two -thirds of a mile, 
and afterwards turns abruptly to the south-westward and joins the south- 
east extremity of Abertay sand, forming the bar of the Tay, which had, 
in 1876, an average depth of 15 to 18 feet upon it at low- water springs.* 

Buoys. — Four red buoys mark the southern and south-western edges 
of the Gaa; the outermost, No. 1, near the southern extremity of the 
sand, is N.W. J N. 6 cables from the fairway buoy ; the other Gaa buoys 
lie in succession N.W. J W., and at the following distances : No. 1 to 
No. 2, 6 cables ; No. 2 to No. 3, 7 cables ; No. 3 to No. 4, one mile ; No. 4, 
the innermost buoy, being more than a mile and a quarter below Buddon 
ness lighthouse. 



* In 1885 the depths on the bar were still greater, but too much reliance cannot be 
placed on the soondiDgs shown on the chart, as the bar is subject to constant change, 
and the depthi will be less after a succession of easterly gales. 
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LADT BANK extends from Broaghtj-Feny in a direction for 
Buddon ness ligluhouses, and dries as far down as Monifieth at three-quarters 
of a mile from the shore ; from this point the bank bends to the south-east- 
ward for a mile, with an irregular depth of 8 to 11 feet upon it. Its south- 
eastern extremity is marked hj a red nun buoj, which lies in 14 feet at 
low water^ W. by N. | N. 2^ miles from the inner Gaa buoy, with 
Monifieth kirk bearing N. by W. } W. nearly 2 miles, and Broughty 
castle, N.W. by W. ^ W. 2 J miles. 

HORSE-SHOE is a ridge of large RtoneS| with 6 to 7 feet upon 
it, extending S.E. ^ S. for 1^ miles from the upper part of Lady bank, 
and obliquely across the low- water channel of the river for two-thirds of 
its breadth. A red nun buoy, W. by N. ^ N. nearly l^ miles from the 
Lady bank buoy, lies in 18 feet near its south-east extremity, having Lucky 
beacon bearing S.W. by W. J W. 6 cables, and Broughty castle N.W. J W. 
If^y miles. 

ABERTAT SAND bounds the entrance of the Tay to the south- 
ward, and is very extensive. It projects from near Tentsmoor point in an 
E.S.E. direction, the ouler part of the sand that is dry at low water bear- 
ing from G&a sand-hill South 1| miles ; it then trends S.E. for one mile, 
and joins Gaa sand. From this, its south-eastern extremity, the southern 
edge of the sand, with places having as little as 3 to 7 feet upon them, 
runs in westerly, and joins the shore 2^ miles to the southward of 
Tentsmoor point, forming altogether a bank upwards of 4 miles long and 
2 miles wide. The summit of this quicksand is above the level of high- 
water neaps, and its dangerous character is fully exemplified by the 
remains of wrecks generally to be seen. 

A swatchway, or along-shore channel, named the Pool, separates the 
dry portion of Abertay sand from the sand bounding the shore, saving the 
fishermen many a weary pull and dangerous passage round Abertay spit, 
but, unfortunately, the channel is very fickle, and can only be used by those 
well acquainted with it. 

Buoys. — The north-east and north sides of Abertay sand (the latter 
being steep-to) are marked by six bkick ninepin buoys at short intei*vals. 
No. 1 is W. ^ S. 7 cables from the Fairway buoy ; No. 3 lies at the elbow 
of the sand where it trends^more westerly, and bears S.S.E. ^ E. three- 
quarters of a mile from the Gaa inner buoy ; while No. 6 is a mile below 
Tentsmoor point, and S.W. half a mile from the Lady bunk buoy. The 
bearings and distances between these buoys, which are all near the 
edge of the sand, are as follows : from No. 1 to No. 2, N.W. \ N. 
7 cables ; No. 2 to No. 3, N.W. 1 mile ; No. 3 to No. 4, W.N.W. 11 cables ; 
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No. 4 to No. 5, W.N. W., oae mile ; No. 5 to No. 6, W.N.W., northerly, 
one mile. 

ABERTAY LIOHT VESSEL.— Inside the bar of the Tay 

and nearly midway between the extremities of the Abertay and Gaa sands 
a light vessel has been moored in '5^ fathoms with Biiddon ness light- 
houses in line N.W. i N. ; and the Ferry Port-on-Craig lights in line 
W. by N. J N. ; this vessel exhibits at an elevation of 35 feet a white 
light which flashes every 10 seconds, and is visible in clear weather 
8 miles. The light vessel is painted red, with Abertay on the side, and 
has two masts. In foggy weather a siren is sounded having the following 
eharacteristics : — 5 seconds sound, 5. seconds silence, 5 seconds sound, 
o seconds silence, 5 seconds sound, 155 seconds silence, the whole occupying 
3 minutes. 

From abreast Tentsmoor point, the sand edge at low water con- 
tinues in a N.W. by W. \ W. direction, a cable outside Lucky beacon, 
to a short distance within the pile lighthouse, and then to Ferry Port-on- 
Craig. 

TAY BAR, formed, as has been described, by a horseshoe connexion 
of the Gaa and Abertay sands, had, in 1876, a general depth over it at 
low water of 15 to 18 feet.* 

Fairway Buoy. — A. large fairway buoy, marked with hlach 
and red horizontal stripesy is moored in 8 fathoms to the south- 
eastward of the bar, with Buddon ness high light N.W. 4J miles. 
The Tay pilot-vessel, uuless driven in by stress of weather, is always 
at anchor or under- way near this buoy. A powerful gong is sounded 
on board the pilot-vessel during foggy weather, to warn vessels that may 
be off the entrance. 

TAY above BROUGHTY PERRY.— Above the narrow 
deep gorge between Broughty-Ferry and Ferry Port-on-Craig, the Tay 
gradually increases its breadth to one mile abreast Dundee, and to 2^ miles 
at Invergowrie bay, 2^ miles above the latter town ; farther on the 
width of the estuary decreases, being one mile at Newburgh, 1 1 miles above 
Dundee, when it becomes still narrower for the remainder of its winding 
course to Perth. 

NORTH SHORE. — Steep braes, well clothed with wood, skirt 
the shore from Broughty-Ferry to the westward, at a little over one mile 
from Broughty castle are the beacons marking the line occupied by the 
telegraphic cable across the river, and at 1^ miles from the castle is a 

* See foot note, page 163. 
10909. M 
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cottage named Uie White Dyke, situated ne^r the heach at the south- 
east angle of Grange wood ; which wood extends along the shore for a 
quarter of a mile, and then falls back to the north-west. At Stannergate 
point, 1^ of a mile above Bronghtj castle and 1^ miles below Dundee, 
a telephonic cable crosses the river in a S. by W. direction. Afterwards 
occur the indent named Carolina port,* and the docks and town of Dundee, 
3 miles above Broughty-Ferry. 

Caution. — Vessels are cautioned not to anchor in the vicinity of either 
of the cables mentioned previously. 

DXJNDEfiy situated in the midst of a fertile and populous country, 
holds also a favourable position with respect to the Baltic, from whence 
the chief part of the raw material for its manufeMstures is obtained ; these 
great natural advantages have been ably seconded by the energy of her 
merchants and shipowners. 

This emporium of the north stretches along the Tay for upwards of 
a mile, and occupies a breadth of one mile up a gradual ascent; the 
chimneys of its manufactories are numerous, but the most conspicuous 
objects in Dundee are the tower of its old kirk (page 174), built in the 
12th century ; the spire of the Town-house, a little to the eastward, and 
that of the episcopal church. The town is backed by Dundee Law 
and Balgay hill; the former, 565 feet high, Balgay hill, springing 
from the same base, is rounded at the top and covered by wood, but 
it is not so high as the neighbouring eminence. Half a mile inland and 
north-west of Dundee Law is the massive and imposing tower chinmey 
attached to the Camperdown linen and jute works at Lochee ; it measures 
282 feet from base to summit, and forms a marked object in the approach 
to Dundee. 

Dundee is connected by four railways with the surrounding country, and 
has long been celebrated for its manufEKstures, particularly those of the 
coarser descriptions of linen, duck, canvas, and latterly of jute. The 
imports are principally flax, hemp, jute, and timber from foreign countries, 
and coal and lime coastwise ; and the exports are linens, linen yarns, black 
cattle, sheep, and agricultural produce. The seal and whale fishery also form 
a marked feature of the industry of the town. The whole of the mills are 
driven by steam power, and the smoke from their numerous chimneys 
generally hangs over the town, and prevents it being seen from the approach. 

During the year 1884, the number of vessels that entered the port 
ftom foreign and coasting ports was 1,395, amounting to 559,328 tons. 
The population in 1881 was 140,239. 



* The foreshore of Carolina port to low-water mark is in process of reclajsiation. 
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The pilotage from 3 miles outside Tay bar to Dundee, is Ss. 6d. and 4«. 
per foot for foreign vessels, and 2«. 6d. and Ss, per foot for coasters, lowest 
charge in summer, highest in winter. 

Docks. — Owing to the persevering efforts of a few influential persons 
connected with the town, the noble range of docks and tide harbours 
fronting it has been gradually constructed upon a bold and comprehensive 
plan. Prior to 1815, the management of the harbour was vested by charter 
in the magistrates and town council, but in that year an Act was obtained 
which transferred the aforesaid powers to 21 trustees,* to be annually 
elected, and under their management, aided by the advice of the late 
Mr. Telford, C.E., the whole of the space between higli and low water marks, 
from Stannergate point on the east to Craig harbour westward, has been 
enclosed by a river wall, and is now largely occupied by wet docks and tide 
. harbours. Four spacious wet docks, containing an area of 31 acres, have 
been completed and are fully employed ; there are likewise ferry and tide 
harbours, two graving docks, a patent slip, powerful cranes (one capable of 
lifting 70 tons), sheds, building slips, and every requisite for a flrst-class 
port. 

The following are the details respecting the several docks and 

harbours : — 

Depth over sill at Width of 
Acres. high-water sp. entrance. 

William IV. dock - 6^ 14^ feet 39 feet. 

Victoria „ - lOJ 21^ „ 60 „ 

Earl Grey „ - 5^ 17 „ 55 „ 

Camperdown „ - 8^ ^H >» ^ »9 

Ferry Harbour - 1 

Tide Harbour - - 4| 

The graving dock, at the side of WilBam IV. (West) dock, is 250 feet long 
at the base, but the entrance is only 38 feet wide and the depth on the sill 
13^ feet ; the charges for using it are the same as for the patent slip, except 
the rate per day, which is Id, per ton. Another graving dock East in the 
Victoria basin has 500 feet floor length, with an entrance 53 feet wide, 
and a depth of 18 feet over the sill at high water of spring tides. 

The patent slip at the tide harbour is upon a large scale, and capable of 
taking up a vessel of 800 tons ; the charges for the use of it are 3d. per 
register ton for hauling up vessels of 150 tons and under, and ^d, per ton 
per day whilst there. Steamers are charged on their gross tonnage, and a 
deduction is allowed to vessels over 1 50 tons of one half the excess. 



* Now enlarged to 32 trustees, 1885. 

M 2 
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• JettiOB^-^Outside the entrance of the Camperdown dock strong timher 
jetties have been constructed. The East jetty is 160 feet long with a 
depth of 14 feet alongside at low water ; the West jettj is 660 feet long, is 
provided with hydraulic appliances for loading or unloading vessels, and has 
19 feet alongside at low water springs. Both jetties have low water 
landing stairs. 

Lights* — From the end of the eastern pier of the tidal harbour 
and from the jetty of William lY. dock fixed red lights are exhibited at 
a distance of 130 yards from each other in a N.W. by W. ^ W. and 
S.E. by E. ^ E. bearing, which when in line lead south of the Beacon and 
Fowler rocks. 

From the piers at the entrance to the Camperdown dock red lights are 
exhibited at tide time. * 

Supplies. — Water is led round the docks ; all other supplies are, of 
course, plentiful. Steamers are coaled in the docks by hydraulic or steam 
cranes. All repairs readily executed. 

Perry. — At the west end of the river wall is the Ferry harbour, from 
whence a steamer leaves every hour for Newport. A bright light and two 
red lights are shown from the harbour piers till 11.30 p.m., when the 
ferry ceases. 

Magdalen point, at the west end of Dundee, is low, and well covered by 
villas and gardens ; the shore then falls back, and forms Invergowrie bay, 
where are several hard micaceous sandstone quarries, with quays for the 
shipment of the stone, llie rich alluvial tract, named the Carse of Growrie, 
b^ins here, skirted riverward by a wooded terrace fringed with reeds, 
and abounding with wild fowl, while the Carse itself is studded with 
mbstantial farmhouses and orchards ; it is bounded to the northward by a 
range of hills that trends to the south-west, and forms the bank of the 
river 3 miles below Perth. Conspicuous in the range is Evelick or Pole 
bill, 937 feet high, with a cliff upon its south face, and a singular little 
peak on its north fall, well clothed with wood. One of the northernmost 
hills is the well-marked summit named King's Seat, rising to the height of 
1,216 feet, and bare of wood. 

• SOUTH SHORE.— Immediately west of Ferry Port-on-Craig is 
Soots Craig> with Waterloo tower on its summit 353 feet above the sea; 
6om here the south shore presents a continuous steep and rugged incline, 
ioterBperBed with villages, farm-houses, and wood. 

Vewport. — ^^^ straggling village of Newport is opposite Dundee, 
jHul a quarter of a mile to the north-eastward of it is the rocky point named 
fjmf^tmd ; it is steep-to, and, as a rapid stream sweeps past it on the ebb, 
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it should be avoided by boats working down in easterly winds. Newport 
has two piers ; the easternmost, frequented only by small vessels, has a 
high granary on each side of it ; the other is for the accommodation of the 
ferry-boats plying to Dundee. Population, 2,311 in 1881. 

Lights. — Two white fixed lights, N.N.E. and S.S.W., 63 yards apart, 
for leading clear of the Middle spit are shown from the western or ferry 
pier while the ferry-boats are running. Above the village the land rises 
steeply to 300 feet, and in a hollow upon the outline is a wood with a hedge 
leading up to it. 

TAY BRIDOE* — ^A railway bridge nearly two miles long was 
built across the Tay, from Wormit bay to Magdalen point, for the purpose 
of connecting the lines of the North British railway on either side of the 
river. The distances between the piers of the bridge ranged from 60 to 
230 feet, and there were thirteen spans of the latter dimension ; the under 
part of the railway being 80 feet above the level of high water of ordinary 
spring tides. Uufortunately, during a heavy gale on Sunday, 28th De- 
cember 1879, and whilst a train was crossing, the lateral strain increased 
to such an extent that the whole superstructure of the thirteen wide spans 
was blown down (together with the train), many lives (about 90) were 
sacrificed, and the navigation of the river rendered dangerous. 

The wreckage is being cleared away and another bridge built imme- 
diately to the weEt of the old ; the new piers will be exactly in line with 
the old, their centres 60 feet apart. 

The channel through the bridge is at present, 1885, indicated by round 
signal boards, four feet in diameter, during the day ; and by lights at 
night ; the lights at each extremity of the channel being coloured redy 
whilst one white light is shown from the centre of each of the ^ye spans 
between the extremes, 70 feet above high water. Vessels must steer 
directly under these round signal boards, or white lights. 

Two vertical red lights are also exhibited from the north end of the gap 
in the bridge and indicate proximity to sunken girders. 

Balmerino boiling-house, a two-storied, red-tiled building, having near 
it a wooden jetty, is on a point 3J miles above Newport. The southern 
shore then trends west, and continues in a nearly straight direction for 7^ 
miles to Newburgh. Flisk rectory, 1^ miles above Birkhill wood, is sur- 
rounded by straggling trees ; and a white house, standing to the north of 
the rectory and lower down, when end on, points out a deep portion of the 
channel of the river, where vessels wait the tide. Balmbreich castle, 
2^ miles farther, overlooks the Tay from an elevated wooded terrace ; the 
chimneys and the tops of the gables are, however, the only parts of the 
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castle that show above the trees ; it U backed by Noruian Law, which is 
steep at the sammit, and rises to the height of 934 feet. 

Newburgh, ^i miles bejond Balmbreich, and 11 miles aboTe 
Dandee, was much used as a stopping-pUice prior to the deepening of the 
river above, which has been effected of hite years. Here is a long quay 
and several jetties, and ship-building is carried on to a considerable 
extent. 

The Earili & tributary stream discharging its waters 2 miles above 
Newburgh, is navigable to small craft for 6 miles to the bridge of Earn. 
The shores of the Tay, from its extreme breadth at Invergowrie bay, con- 
vei^ towards the mouth of the Earn, which may be considered as the 
divisional mark between the estuary and the river proper, for above it the 
Tay decreases in breadth to less than a qaarter of a mile, and so con- 
tinues, with occasional windings, to the city of Perth. 

PERTH, ft city and Royal borough, 29 miles from the sea, and 19 
miles above Dundee, is situated upon the right bank of the Tay, which 
is here crossed by a stone bridge of nine arches, and also half a mile 
lower down by a viaduct of the Perth and Dundee railway, where the 
navigation may be said to end. From the approach by the river the city 
presents a striking and attractive appearance, being Hurronnded by beau- 
tiful meadows, verdant slopes, and bold and well-woo4led hills. 

The navigation of the upper part of the Tay appears, up to 1830, to 
have been quite neglected. A special body, however, was constituted in 
that year, under the title of the Perth Harbour Commissioners, who took 
the necessary steps to remedy the evils which they found existing, and 
pursued a system of improvement by deepening and straightening the 
channel ; the result has been that a depth of 14 feet at high-water spring 
tides has been obtained at Perth new harbour, and the tide begins to flow 
there three-quarters of an hour earlier than formerly. 

The various shipping places are at quays upon the right bank of the river, 
from the city to one mile below it, and in a tidal basin of 2^ acres, but 
the acconimodation is not sufficient for the increasing trade. There arc 
twelve building slips, two foundries, and two steam-tugs, besides the 
steamers that ply daily to Dundee. It has various general imports, as well 
as some from the Baltic ; the exports, principally coastwise, are timber, 
grain, and potatoes. In 1873, the number of vessels belonging to the port 
waa 38, the aggregate tonnage of which amounted to 3,429 tons. In 1873, 
19 British and foreign vessels amounting to 2,121 tons entered inwards 
fr^/m ihe British colonies and foreign countries ; and 2 vessels cleared 
^Atyardii. At the same period, 99 vessels ampunting to 6,068 tons entered 
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coastwise, and 118 vessels of 8,303 tons cleared coastwise. Population, 
28,980 in 1881. 

SHOALS, &C.--The bodj of the estuary of the Tay, especially 
above Dundee, is extensively occupied by sands, and at least two-thirds of 
the whole space is uncovered at low water; these sands occur in the 
following order : 

With the exception of the ledge from Broughty castle, and the Ormond 
stones lying close in a little to the north-west of it, the whole of the north 
shore up to Carolina port, a little to the eastward of Dundee, is free from 
danger at one cable off, and for the latter part of the distance at 2 cables. 

Fowler, Beacon, and Drummond Rocks.— For three 

quarters of a mile to the westward of Carolina port, Dundee, is fronted by 

a series of tide harbours and docks already described, which have been 

formed from time to time within the limits of the estuary. From one to 

two cables outside their river wall, and rather 

to the eastward of the middle of the docks, 

several rocks are situated upon a shallow flat 

Fowler rock, the innermost, marked by a pole 

and ball, is covered at 13 feet flow ; Beacon Fowler rock beacon. 

rock, half a cable outside Fowler rock, and 800 feet from the river wall, is 

distinguished by a higher pole 

with a diamond-shaped beacon 

and is covered at 11^ feet flow 

Drummond rock, S.W. | W. 1^ 

cables from Beacon rock, and 

S.E. by S., 2 cables from the 

. j_t_ - ^. J 1 Beacon rock beacon, 

entrance to the west tide har- 
bour, has 4 feet over it at low* water springs. It is marked by a floating 
spar on the east side, and lies with Evelick hill, over Magdalen point, 
W. ^ N. ; and the Town-house spire, over the highest of the dock light* 
houses, N.W. f N. 

Middle Bank and My Lord Bank.— From the whole of the 

northern shore westward of Magdalen point, to abreast Balmbreich castle, 
an extensive sandy flat dries at low water, and occupies more than half 
the breadth of the estuary ; some small channels run through it to th^ 
various shipping places of the Carse. Two portions of the upper part of 
the flat have received the names of Newfoundland and Carthagena banks. 
The Middle bank and y) y Lord bank, both uncovered in parts at low water, 
are projections from the eastern portion of this wide flat. The former, con- 
sidered as the most formidable shoal in the Tay, lies in mid-channel, upon 
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and to the westward of the direct line between Dundee and Newport, and 
is separated firom Mj Lord bank by a narrow channel. 

A huojy chequered black and white^ lies at the eastern extremity of the 
Middle bank or at the Middle spit The extension of this shoal to the 
eastward formerly caused consideriable apprehension on the part of those 
interested in the trade of Dundee. 

The space between the eastern end of Middle bank and the flat on 
which the Fowler, Beacon, and Drummond rocks are situated is named 
Queens road, vessels usually anchor here whilst waiting for the tide. 

IfdWCOme. — Returning down the river, the first shoal which occurs 
to the westward of Ferry Port-on-Craig is the Newcome. Its eastern side 
abreast Tayport old low lighthouse is steep, and its sur£Etce being loose and 
ridgy it is subject to frequent change; the least water over it in 1885 was 
9 feet, its 18 feet boundary at low water extending half-way across the 
channel of the Tay, and the western part of the shoal terminating at March 
Dyke fishing-lodge, three-quarters of a mile to the westward of the high 
lighthouse. A black nun buoy is moored in 23 feet, on the northern edge 
of the shoal, with Tay-port high lighthouse bearing S.W. J W. and low 
lighthouse S.S.E. \ E. 

Electric Telegraph Cables cross the river, over the Newcome, 
close to Tay-port high lightliouse, and, to warn vessels from anchoring 
near them, their direction is marked on either shore by beacons about 
24 feet high, of a diamond form, painted red, with a white band on which 
are the words ** Telegraph Cables *' in large black letters, the pedestals 
being painted white with a red band in the centre. 

BirkhiU Bank. — ^From March Dyke fishing lodge to Balmerino 
point the shore is free of danger at 1^ cables ; but Birkhill bank, the 
eastern end of which extends to 1^ miles below Balmerino point, occupies 
the mid-channel between My Lord bank and the southern shore. Abreast 
Balmerino point the sands in continuation of Birkhill bank trend more 
south-westerly, and join the shore under Birkhill hall. 

Buoys. — The channel side or north side of Birkhill bank is marked 
by four bla^ik buoys. From No. 1, or the easternmost buoy, Balmerino 
boiling-house bears W.S. W. 1;^ miles ; from No. 1 to No. 2 is W. by N. \ N. 
9 cables ; from No. 2 to No. 3 is W. ^ S. 6 cables ; and from No. 3 to 
i^o. 4 is S.W. by W., westerly, 7 cables. 

The main channel of the Tay, between Birkhill bank and Newburgh, is 
occupied by the Cross sand (which is marked by a red buoy and a broom 
beacon), and other shoals, rendering the navigation difficult except to those 
with considerable local knowledge ; a further description of its features 
would, therefore, be practically valueless. 
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Directions for Tay Entrance. — Proceeding towards the Tay, 
the high sand-hill upon Buddon ness ; Dundee Law, Balgay hill^ and 
Camperdown tower chimney, standing prominently above the town of 
Dundee, the distant hill, Kings Seat, and Scots Craig, opposite Broughty 
Ferry, are all plain objects, which may be easily recognized ; strangers, 
however, should be exceedingly cautious in entering the river, and they 
are strongly recommended to take a pilot, particularly at night. Buddon 
ness lighthouses, kept in line with each other and with the Abertay light 
vessel N.W. ^ N., lead up to the fairway buoy, across the bar in 15 to 
18 feet at low- water springs, and up the channel within it until Tayport 
lighthouses are in line W. by N. J N. 

A vessel of light draught, with scant northerly winds, may cross the 
flat of the bar in 13 feet at low water, with Tayport lighthouses in line 
with the Abertay light vessel "W. by N. | N., or should they not be visible 
from the haze or other causes, then Broughty castle, under the left fall of 




Scots Craig. Dundee old tower. 

Broughty castle, under the left fall of Dundee Law, N.W. by W ^ W. 

Dundee Law, and Elings Seat, also nearly in line, N.W. by W. ^ W., will 
answer the same purpose. The former mark will, however, lead dangerously 
near the south edge of the Gaa sand, so that directly the bar is crossed the 
lighthouses must be kept open south of the light vessel to pass to the south- 
wards of No. 2 buoy. 

Tayport lighthouses in line, W. by N. J N., lead up through the main 
channel to abreast the Horse-shoe buoy, when Lucky beacon will be under 
the south fall of Luck Law, S.W. J W. ; then steer N.W. J W., so as 
to pass in mid-channel abreast Broughty castle, when, should the ebb tide 
have made, anchorage may be taken on the Tayport side, in 5 fathoms, 
with the kirk bearing S. by W. ^ W. There is also good anchorage 
abreast the west end of the village of Broughty Ferry, in 6 or 7 fathoms, 
mud, where the flood stream is little felt ; but in westerly gales, during 
the ebb, which here sets directly towards the north shore, there is a short 
head sea and a heavy strain upon the cable. 

Working into the Tay during the flood, it is desirable to keep well to 
the northward on account of the south-westerly set across the bar, paying 
close attention to the lead, particularly while heading to the southward. 
On arriving fairly within the channel, the black buoys upon the Abertay 
side indicate clearly the southern working limit, but it must be borne in 
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mind that tJiej aU lie close to Uie edge of the swd. Betweeo the Gaa 
inner, or Ko. 4, buoy and Bnddon nees Ugbthousee it ie ateep-to, therefore 
tack before Balgay hill Rppears over Brougfatf castle. Above the light- 
honses, the north shore may be approached by the lead, care being taken 
to avoid getting behind the Horse-shoe, unless there is sufficient water 
over it. At half-tide there is 13 feet npon the shoalest part, which is 
about one cable N.N.E. of the Horse-shoe buoy ; if the vesael can pass 
over this, she may then stand to the northward towards the Lady bank 
nntil the tower of the old kirk at Dundee nearly 
toucbea Broughty castle, W. by N. ^ N. Should there 
not be water enough to cross the Horse-shoe, then, 
se the flood stream niDS rapidly through the narrow 
channel between that shoal and a ridge with only 11 
or 12 feet upon it lying out at Home distance from the 
south shore, a square-rigged vessel bad better back and 

All through this restricted passure, until well above the „ . , . . . , 
" I- -B J Dundee old hrk 

Horse-shoe buoy. Afterwards, when standing towards 
the Horse-Bhoe and the upper part of the Lady bank, do not shut in the 
westernmost houses of Broughty Ferry behind the castle. 

For working inwards from the fail-way buoy by nigbt, the only direction 
that can be given is to make short tacks, only opening the Bnddon ness 
lighthouse a short distance each side of the Abertay light vessel. 

CA.UTION. — In working out of the Tay with a strong ebb tide, and 
a swell from the eastward, a turbulent and even dangerous sea taa,j be 
expected when below Bnddon ness lighthouses, and it is necessary to keep 
as near as possible in mid-chaiinol between the buoys. 

The accidents which occur at the month of the Tay are generally caused, 
in south-westerly winds by vessels borrowing too closely upon Abertay 
spit, and not making due allowance for the flood set under their lee ; in 
north-easterly winds by vessels being driven to leeward of the sailing 
track, owing to the wind and sea acting npon the weather beam ; and also 
at nigbt, when, deceived by the brilliancy of Buddon ness lights, they round 
in too quickly, instead of continuing on until Tayport Ughts are in line. 

In taking the Tay in north-easterly gales, beware of the flood set upon 
the weather beam ; avoid the Abertay side, and keep as closely to the Gaa 
sand as the broken water will allow until fairly under its shelter, but it must 
not be forgotten that it is dangerous to cross the bar in on-shore galea, more 
especially during the ebb stream. 

- Above Broughty Perry.— Proceeding up the Tay above 
Broughty Ferry, the high lighthouse upon Buddon ness just open to the 
northward of Broughty castle, E. by S. ^ S., leads clear of Newcimie flat. 
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and in the fairway up to Beacon rock» when, if bound into Dundee docks, 
keep a cable to the southward of the rock, and afterwards Dundee dock 
lighthouses (the higher stands on the wde of William IV. dock, and 
the lower on the east pier head, the lights shown from both being of a 
briUiant red), in line, N.W. by W. i W., clears it to the south-west. 
Vessels waiting for water generally anchor in a proper deptli off Carolina 
port out of the strength of the stream, or in Queen's road, in 18 or 19 feet 
at low water, with the high lighthouse at the dock, over the west pier 
head, N.N.W. J W., taking care in the latter case to give Drummond rock 
a good berth. 

The adjoining signals, by blue flags and black balls, are made from a 
flagstaff, to denote the depth of water into the tide harbour. 



13 feet. 



15 feet. 



17 feet. 



10 feet. 

11 feet 

12 feet. 



1^ 

It 

ft 






16 feet. 



18 feet. 



14 feet. 

Signals made at Dundee harbour. 
Note. — The above lowered to half-mast denotes 6 inches more water. 

A chequered blue and white flag is hoisted at Camperdown dock when 
the gates are open, and the depths are shown by blue triangular flags and 
black balls, as under :— 

18 feet. 20 feet. 22 feet. 



15 feet. 

16 feet. 

17 feet. 



ft 






19 feet. 



21 feet. 



23 feet. 



A red light is also shown at night, as before mentioned, on each side of 
the entrance during flood tide. 

Vessels bound upwards from Dundee road generally weigh a little before 
slack-water, and drop down a short distance to the eastward, until Dundee 
old kirk tower (page 174) is under the west side of the hollow between 
Dundee Law and Balgay hili, N.W. | W., which is the clearing mark for 
the Middle spit ; they are thus in a position to take advantage of the 
first of the flood for proceeding south of the Middle. The night mark for 
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avoiding the Middle spit is Newport lighta, open a little to the westward, 
S. by W. f W. 

Owing to the wreckage of the Taj bridge encumbering a portion of the 
river, and to the alteration caused in the banks in its vicinity, no directions 
can be given for navigating the Tay above Dundee. Vessels proceeding 
above Dundee must have recourse to the services of the pilots who possess 
the requisite local knowledge. 

TIDES* — ^At Tay bar, it is high water, full and change, at 2h. 6m. 
average springs rise 16 feet, and neaps 13^ feet; neaps range 11 feet. 

Near the fairway and Gaa buoys the flood stream sets to the south- vrest 
directly across the entrance, but abreast Abertay spit, it sets to the north- 
west up the river, inclining toward the northern shore. Farther up, its 
velocity increases, until, abreast and near Buddon ness, it runs during 
springs 2^ knots per hour, but in mid-channel its rate is scarcely 2 knots. 
In the Narrows between the Horse-shoe and Lucky beacon, the velocity of 
the stream is still greater, and it runs with strength to the last of the flood, 
causing, in westerly winds, a short chopping sea. From the Narrows, the 
flood is projected over towards Ferry Port-on-Craig. 

The ebb-stream sets down in mid-channel, and in the deepest water 
between the Gaa and &irway buoys. Near Gaa sand the set is considerably 
more easterly and northerly. 

At Droughty Ferry, it is high water 10 minutes earlier than at Dundee, 
but the rise of tide is the same. 

It is high water, full and change, at Dundee, at 2h. 32m., or nearly half 
an hour later than at the bar ; average springs rise 14^ feet, neaps to 
11^ feet ; the level of low-water neap tides being 3 feet above that of 
low-water springs. The zero, or level, to which the depths in the Admi- 
ralty survey of the Tay are referred is the sill of William IV. dock gates. 
Spring tides rise 13 feet 9 inches at Balmbreich castle, which is near 
what is termed the second bar, and the tide flows 2^ miles above Perth 
bridge. Vessels drawing 13 feet reach the quays at that place on spring 

tides. 

Prom the Tay fairway buoy to the North Carr beacon is S. ^ W., nearly 
9 miles, and to St. Abb's head S. J E., 35 miles.* 

RIVER EDEN. — ^The coast from Tentsmoor point to the south- 
ward is low, and skirted by sand-hills to St. Andrews ; at the distance of 
4 miles, and near the head of St. Andrews bay, is the entrance to the 
nver Eden. At low water the channel is very narrow, being bounded by 



* See Admiralty chart of the east coast of Scotland, sheet I., from the Tay to 
y^ftemtmikL, inclnding the firth of Forth, No. 1,407 ; scale, m «- 0*5 inch ; by the late 
^JuHnflsder G. Thomas, ILN., 1815 ; with coirections to 1867. 
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broad flats of sand and valuable beds of mussels, and the bar is constantly 
fluctuating, but at high-water the estuarj is a considerable expanse. At 
high- water spring tides there is generally a depth of 17 feet upon the 
bar, and 10 feet at the distillery 3 miles above it, where the river is 
crossed by a fixed bridge ; the tide flows 3 miles farther up to a dyke 
or weir across the bed of the stream. There is a quay just below the 
bridge, at which timber and coal are landed for the neighbouring district, 
and irom whence a considerable quantity of grain is shipped. A pilot for 
this place may always be obtained from St. Andrews ; the charge is 2*. per 
foot. 

ST. ANDREWS, & place of great antiquity at the head of the bay 
to which it gives its name, is situated on a flat table land, 60 feet above the 
sea, and is easily recognized from a considerable distance by its spires, and 
the lofty ruins of its cathedral, episcopal palace, and other ecclesiastical 
structures, that were despoiled by the populace at the time of the Scottish 
Reformation. W. by S. 3J miles from the town, the rugged-topped hill 
Drumcerrow rises to the height of 720 feet above the sea. 

The small and inferior harbour of St. Andrews, at the mouth of a 
bum, is protected to the north-east by a pier running in a south-easterly 
direction, and by a rocky ledge, named the Skellies (marked by an iron 
beacon) upon which the pier is based ; there is also a short cross pier 
within and opposite to it. By the use of a pair of gates a short distance 
within the entrance, the burn is at times converted into a wet dock. 

Vessels drawing 14 feet can reach the pier at high- water springs, and 
those of 1 1 feet draught get up to the dock, which is the only safe place in 
easterly gales, as a considerable range is then thrown in. St. Andrews 
has a small trade coastwise, and 26 boats engaged in the long-line fishery 
belong to it. The harbour dues are l^d. per ton, and the pilotage is 1*. per 
foot in and the same out. Population, 6,458 in 1881. 

Just to the northward of the town, at the mouth of a burn flanked 
southward by a rocky ledge, is a good landing-place for boats in bad 
weather. 

Lights. — AJixed red light at the pier-head, and b, fixed bright light at 
the corner of the cathedral, when in line, lead up to the approach in the 
deepest water, and serve at the same time as a mark for boats to avoid 
Scaith ness, but the harbour is fronted by rocky ledges for 1^ cables, 
and is difficult of access. The pier-head light is red towards the entrance 
channel and green in other directions. 



hboat* — ^An efficient life-boat is always kept in readiness at St. 
Andrews to succour any vessel that may be embayed or driven ashore, on 
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which occasions the boat is carted along the beach to the most available 
launching place. 

ST. ANDREWS BAT, the common stopping place for vessels 
bound into the harbour, affords good anchorage in 6 to 7 fathoms, sand and 
day, with Drumcarrow Craig, in line with the college spire, W. by S. ^ S., 
firom whence, should it come on to blow from the eastward at tide time, 
and it be necessary to run for the harbour, bring the inner side of the pier 
open, or the lights in line by night, and run in N.W. J W., passing close to 
the pier, and being ready to check the vessel's way. On the other hand, 
should it be more advisable to put to sea, work out along the south shore 
to have the advantage of the tide stream, which sets to the south-east, and 
also to avoid the broken water and sunken vessels at the back of Abertay 
sand. By day, if running from St. Andrews bay to the Tay, a plantation, 
southward of Drumcarrow, on with the cathedral tower, S.W. by W. ^ W., 
leads from the anchorage to the Tay fairway buoy. 

The COAST. — ^From St. Andrews to Fife ness, the north-eastern 
boundary of the firth of Forth, a distance of 8 miles, the coast (rocky 
with braes) trends south-east to Barbert or Babbet ness, and then 
S.S.E., and is fringed by shelving rocks that are uncovered at low water 
to the distance of a quarter of a mile from the shore. They are all 
cleared at night by keeping St. Andrews lights open a little to the north- 
ward. The boat harbour of Boar-head, 3 miles from St. Andrews, has a 
small pier, but affords no protection with on-shore winds. 

For the whole distance from St. Andrews to near Fife ness and the 
North Can* rock, approach no nearer the shore than into a depth of 8 or 9 
fathoms. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FIBTH OP FORTH, FIFE NESS TO QTJBBNSFBK.K.T, 
Variation, 20** 2^ to 20° 50' West, in 1886. 



PIPE NESS, the north-eastern limit of the firth of Forth, is a low 
dark cliff, 35 feet high, resting on a foreshore of projecting ledges of trap 
rock. Two cottages stand at the foot of the hank at a short distance to 
the northward of the ness Balcomie castle, with its extensive outbuildings 
and low shrubberj, is a prominent object three-quarters of a mile to the 
north-west, and a high black stone, called Kilminning Craig, is equally 
conspicuous to the south-west. In approaching from seaward, the detached 
sugar-loaf forms of the East and West Lomonds, 1,461 and 1,692 feet, 
respectively, above the sea, Largo Law, and Kellie Law, will first appear in 
the distance. 

TIDES. — It is high water, full and change, at Fife ness, at 2h. 10m. ; 
springs rise 15 feet, and neaps range 9 feet. The stream in the offing 
runs to the southward 1^ hours after high water by the shore abreast. 
In-shore, £he flood stream sets gently to the south-east out of St. Andrews 
bay, increasing in strength and bending to the southward as it approaches 
Fife ness, on rounding which it turns S.W. by W. up the firth of Forth ; 
its gi*eatest rate at springs being 1^ knots an hour. 

NORTH CARR ROCK is the outer ledge of a reef of sunken 
trap rocks, extending N.E. ^ E. one mile from Fife ness, and must be 
carefully avoided by vessels bound past it, to or from St. 
Andrews and the river Tay.* The rock dries 10 feet, 
at low-water springs, for about a ship's length; and 
is steep-to, having at some parts 8 and 10 fathoms 
close alongside ; the lead therefore gives no warning. 
A beacon, begun in 1815 and finished in 1821, stands 
near its outer extreme. It rests on a circular basement 
of stonework, and consists of a shaft, surmounted by a ball 3 feet in 
diameter, supported by six iron piUars well braced together ; the top of 




* It is said that 16 vessels strack on the North Carr between the years 1802 and 
1809. Owing to the difficulty of laying the foundation, the cost of the beacon, erected 
by Mr. Robert Stevenson, C.E., of Edinburgh, was 5,000/. 
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the ball being 20 feet above the level of the sea at high water, and the whole, 
painted red^ appearing, at the distance of 2 or 3 leagues, somewhat like a 
small vessel under sail. From it the Fairway buoy at the mouth of the 
river Tay bears N. \ E., nearly, 9 miles ; Bell rock lighthouse, N.E. by E. 
10^ miles ; and May island high lighthouse, S. by W. \ W. 6f miles.* 

CAUTION. — The mariner is warned, in approaching the North Carr 
beacon, to do so with caution, on account of its liability to be damaged 
by the sea or by a vessel 
striking against it. Should 
the beacon be carried away, 
the marks to avoid the rock 
by day are as follows: — Kihninning Craig, open ofRfene88,S.W. by W. 

Kilminning Craig, kept open of Fife ness, S.W. by W., leads a cable to the 
southward of it ; May island lighthouses in line, S. by W. J W., clears it 
passing half a mile to the eastward ; or, on a fine day, Traprain Law, upon 
the south side of the firth, its apparent breadth to the eastward of the Bass, 
does the same ; and the steeples in the town of St. Andrews kept open of 
Barbert ness, clears it passing half a mile to the north-eastward. By night, 
bring May island lights in line, S. by W. \ W., and keep them so until the 
water deepens to 15 fathoms, when a course may be shaped to the west- 
ward; the bright light at St. Andrews kept in sight clears the rock a 
quarter mile to the north-eastward. In rounding Fife ness by day or by 
night, care must be taken that the high lighthouse on May island is never 
opened to the westward of the low lighthouse. In foggy weather use the 
lead, and on no account shoal the water to less than 15 fathoms. 




Isle of May. — High lighthouse W.N.W. 1 mile. 

JIAT ISLAND, lying 5^ miles to the southward of Fife ness, and 
occupying a commanding position at the entrance of the firth of Forth, is a 
mile long in a N.N.W. and S.S.E. direction, by a quarter of a mile broad ; 
its summit towards the northern end rising to 180 feet above the sea is 
crowned by a stately lighthouse. Its shores are bold-to throughout, except 
at the north end, where rocks extend for a distance of a cable from the 
shore. The island consist entirely of greenstone of a dark grey tinge, with 



* It has been proposed to mark this danger with a light v«MeL 
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an elevated uneven eurface, which, however, affords good paBturage. The 
western side is a cliff 160 feet high, which sloping down irregularly to the 
eaatward, terminates in a rocky outliuo indented by soveial dei^p flsBures 
which serve as boat-havens ; one at the north-west end of the isle, uUled 
the Altar Stones, is used in easterly winds, and another at the south-east 
end, Eirk haven, in westerly winds ; the latter is the more commodions and 
has at its head a siuall quay with a crane and other conveniences for 
landing stores ; but a sunken rock lies near the entrance, which in 1842 
caused the loss of fifteen lives. To prevent the recurrence of a similar 
disaster, two Etone beacons were erected and painted with black and vhile 
stripes I these, kept in hue, lead in until the haven opens. 

The inland is much frequented by sea birds, and was formerly inhabited 
by fishermen, but the lighthouse keepers with their families are now the 
sole occupants. Water is abundant, but not of good quality. 

HIGH UGHT.—Owing to its central position the isle of May 
has long been an important light station. As early as the year 1635 a 
charter of King Gbai'les I. authorized the ei'ecting a lighthouse here, and 
the levying of dues on shipping for its support. The illuminating 
apparatus was a coal fire until the year 1816; hut its fitful light having 
led to the loss of two frigates on the south shore of the firth in 1810, the 
island was parchased by Government from the Duke of Porthmd for 
60,000/., and vested in the 
Commissioners of Northern 
Lights, who erected the pre- 
sent lighthouse 70 yards 
W. by N. of the old site, and 
it was first lighted hy spcim 
oil with reflectors on the 1st 
Febmiuy 1816. In the year 
1836 the light was further 
improved, being changed Iile of Mbj.— Hiith lighthonBe. 

from a reflected to a refracted or dioptric light ; anil again, in 1846, l>y 
the substitution of colza or rapeseed oil for sperm oil ; it is now a white 
^xed light, resembling a star of the first nmgnilude, elevated 240 feet 
above high water, and visible from all points of the compass for a distance 
of 21 milos in clear weather.* 

From the lighthouse, North Can' beacon bears N. by E. ^ £. 6| miles ; 

BeU rock lighthouse, H.E. J N. 16 miles ; St. Abbs head, S. by E. J E., 

easterly, 21^ miles j Elio ness, W. by N. J N. 8i miles; Eyehroughy or 

. Jbris, W. by S. § S., 1 Ij- miles: and Inch Ke'ith lightlionse, W. .\ 8. 

• It is contemplnted altecing this to nu pioctric fliwhinx light. 
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21^ miles* The mariner should remember that owing to its elevated 
position this light is often obscured by mist, especially during the winter 
season. 

LOW LIGHT.— A serious accident having occured on North 
Carr rock in 1843, an additional light, to serve as a leading light, was 
soon after placed on the north-eastern margin of May island, bearing 
N. by E. I E. 250 yards from the high light, 
and at 130 feet below its level. This light, 
first exhibited on the 15th April 1844, is white, 
fixedy stands 110 feet above the sea, and may 
be seen 15 mOes in clear weather ; but is only 
visible over an arc of about 15® towards North 
Carr rock. The power of the illuminating 
apparatus was increased in May 1883. The Low Ughthouee, N.N.W. 

high light, directly oiwr the low light, bearing S. by W. \ W., leads half 
a mile to the eastward of North Carr beacon, and, as before observed, in 
passing that rock the high light must never be opened to the westward of 
the low light. 

The towers of the two lighthouses are of grey stcme, and respectively 
78 feet and 36 feet from the ground to the vane. Above one-third of the 
old high lighthouse still remains in good preservation, with the date 1636 
over the door, and it is kept in repair for the use of the firth of Forth 
pilots, who have coals and cooking utensils allowed them by the Conmiis- 
sioners of Northern Lights. 

The PIRTH of FORTH, important not only as regards the 
largo amount of its traffic, but as afibrding the only real refuge in an 
easterly gale on this part of the coast, is navigable at all times for vessels 
of the largest size to as faf as Borrows tounness, for those of 12 feet 
draught to Grangemouth, and at tide time to Alloa, and Stirling, a 
distance, including windings, of 62 miles. Within this space are com- 
prised upwards of forty pier and tidal harbours, besides the well-known 
roadsteads of Leith, Aberlady and Largo bays, and the sheltered 
anchorage of St. Margarets Hope, the only real harbour of refuge in 
the Firth in all weathers. The average width of the firth below Inch 
Keith is 10 miles ; opposite Leith it is 5 miles across, but at Qneensfeny 
it is narrowed to one mile.* Li the outer 10 miles the depl&s vary 
from 30 to 20 fathoms ; thence to abreast Leith they range between 20 
and 10 fathoms; and in the gorge at Queensferry the depths increase 
to 35 and 40 fathoms ; above which they rapidly decrease, until, at 



* See Admiralty chart of the firth or Forth, No. 114a; hy Lieatenant F. W. L. 
Thomas, K.N., and assistants, in 1852-6 ; scale, mal inch, with corrections to 1867* 
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ClackmanDan pool, 10 miles higher up (but still at 1^ miles below Alloa), 
the river is all but dry at low water. 

Directions from May Island to Inch Keith.— in ap- 
proaching the firth of Forth from the North Sea about the parallel of 
May island vessels will first make the high land (455 feet) to the south- 
ward, near St. Abbs head, where it is lofty and regular ; and in clear 
weather the Cheviots (among which the Great Cheviot (2,670.feet) may 
occasionally be seen 60 miles) will bo easily recognized as they rise in the 
distance above all the land visible in the south. 

If approaching more to the northward, and steering in towards the 
coast of Fife, the East and West Lomonds (1,461 and 1,692 feet). Largo 
Law (949 feet), and Kellie Law (590 feet), will appear making in detached 
sugar-loaf forms of unequal heights, some time before the low land in 
front of them is visible. 

In coming from the southward, an isolated rounded hill over Dunbar, 
called Traprain Law (700 feet), which makes like the Bass and has fre- 
quently been mistaken for it, will first be seen ; then North Berwick Law 
(612 feet) more to the northward, and the Bass rock (379 feet) still mora 
to the north, and detached from the coast. 

To proceed up the firth, the proper course is outside and to the north- 
Ward of the Bass. From midway between May island and the Bass, the 
course to Inch Keith is W. { N. From between May island and the Fife 
shore the course is W. by S. From May island bring the high light to 
bear E. } N., and run till Inch Keith appears bearing W. ^ S., which is 
the course up the firth. From the bright gleam of Inch Keith light lasting 
Only 10 seconds, it is difficult to distinguish it in thick weather. From off 
St. Abbs head in coming from the southward, the course will be N.W. ^ N. 
x^ntil the Bass has been passed, then W. by N. ^ N. to Fiddra, after passing 
Xvhich the course is W. J N. for Inch Keith. A direct course may be steered 
^or the Bass by day, if clear, by keeping it in line with the conical summit 
^^f East Lomond, bearing N.W. \ N. By night, keep well over toward May 
%.siAnd ^ed white light until Inch Keith revolving light bears W. ^ N., 
nd then shape a course direct for the latter. 
Directions for Leith road, St. Margarets Hope, &c., are given on 

231 to 235. 

In a steamer, or with a fair wind in clear weather, a vessel bound 

'^p the firth may proceed between the Bass and the shore, by keeping the 

^ow rocky islet Fiddra between Craig Leith and Lamb isle ; this course 

^ves the South Carr beacon a good berth, and also clears the Stubb rock, 

l^ass on either side of Craig Leith, as it is free from dangers, and then haul 

«ut. 

N 2 
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VeAsels from the southward running for the firth of Forth in south- 
easterly gales sliould always shape a cout*86 for May Island, and not more 
inwardl}* until St. Ahbs head is sighted and brought broad on the beam. 
In on-shore gales there is a high and dangerous sea to the northward of 
this headland: the sea also breaks heavily on all the outlying sunken 
ledges between it and the Bass, and as the flood-tide sets directly 
down on the same shore, a good offing should be maintained while 
passing it. 

CAUTION. — Working in by night, great care should be observed 
while closing the land, as it is steep-to, and the lead gives little warning, 
particularly abreast the rocky islets, Eyebroughy and Fiddra. In the lower 
parts of the firth approach no nearer than 15 fathoms until within the line 
of Elie ness and Eyebroughy, when the lead may be trusted to, as the depths 
decrease gradually towards the main. In foggy weather keep without the 
20 fathoms contour line, until within 5 miles of Inch Keith, when the 
water will gradually shoal to 15, 10, and 6 fathoms towards the roadstead 
under the east side of the island, or towards Aberlady bay, in both which 
there is good anchorage in the latter depth. 

TIDES. — ^By proper attention to the set of the tide, vessels bound 
up the firth may effect a gi*eat saving of time. Both flood and ebb streams 
run stronger, and their dii*ection is more uniform on the north side of the 
firth, but the flood makes one hour earlier on the south than it does on the 
north shore. Accordingly, u vessel entering the firth about the last quarter 
ebb should close the land to the southward, catch the first of the flood there, 
and keep the last of it on the north side, thus securing seven hours flood 
stream. On the other hand, if entering on the flood, the channel between 
May island and the Fife shore should be preferred, , 

In the triangular space between May island, St. Abbs head, and the 
Bass, situated as it is between the offing and firth tides, there is an eddy 
set. Thus from Fast castle point near St. Abbs, to the Bass, the stream 
runs to the north-westward until half flood by the shore, and to the south- 
eastward until half ebb, the line between May island and the Bass dividing 
the eddy from the tiiie tide of the firth. Abreast Dunjbar, the <lirection of 
the flood stream is N.W., in the offing N.N.W.| and both turn at the same 
time. 

NORTH SHORE of the PIRTH -The coast from Fife 

ness westward, as far as Elie ness, a distance of about 10 miles, is 
oomposed of low cliffs and steep grassy banks, based on a rocky 



1.] 



TIDSa. — CRAIL HABfiOUB. 



foreshore, and is in genentl 
foul for a diBlance of 2 
cables, but all the dan^rn 
may be avoided by keeping 
the summit of Kellio Law 
well in Bight over the in- 
tervening land. 




Kellie Law in sight abOTC Ibe Innd. 



CRAIL harbour, 2 miles to the westward of Fife ness, is Ihree-quarters 
of an aero in extent, enclosed by a main south pier, and a Email western 
jetty, having an entrance 26 feet wide between them, facing westward, and 
defended by booms. The approach to it in obstructed by a long foreshore 
of rock and sand ; bat within it there are a few berths for vessels of from 
10 to 12 feet draught. It dries 5 feet at low-water springs. Korth-ensI 
galea canse a great range in the harbour, and in south- eaatorly winds entry 
is hardly practicable ; on such occasions the booms are closed. On the 
brae directly above the entrance arc two needle-shaped white stone 
beacons, which when in line bear N.W. f W., and lead iu the best 
channel, between Claverance rock to the east and the Thill to the west, 
up to the pier- heads, when, nhoald the entrance be missed, which is fre- 
quently the case, vessels may beach on clean ground at the back of the west 
pier. From these beacons lights are shown (the upper red the lower 
vihite) excepting when the harbour is closed, and also dunng the months 
of May, June, and July, 

There is a good run of fresh water dose to the entrance of the harbonr, 
but few other supplies are to be bad. The trade is confined to a small 
export of agrienltural produce. Here nro 29 fishing boats employing 78 
men and boys. Below the town is 
a flag-stafi* for commnnicating by 
signal with the isle of May, and 
this is the station for the boats i 
which go off to that island. Tho 
town of Grail, which dates from 
the year 900, stands upon a mo- 
derately high brae overlooking the 
harboui', and may be known by its 
spire church surrounded by trees. 
Pop. 1,126 in 18?1. 

. Boome bay, half a mile ta eastwHrd, hns been indicated as a good site for 
a' low-water harbour (a great desideratum on this coast, where all are tidal 
lurbonrs). Criul West ness affords shelter to Crnil harbour in westerly 




Cmil charoh. North ^ s mile. 
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winde. A mile to the westward oE the ness, and in the face of the bank, is 
a siagular ct'opping oat of sand-stoDe rock hollowed into several caverns, 
locally termed Coves. The church of Kilrenny, with a spire, at the west 
end of a wood, is a prominent object in the back-ground. 

ppwards of half a mile to the westward of the Coves is Caiplie, &om 
which, a third of a mile due Soatb, is Caiplie rock, with a depth of 14 feet 
over it. 

Iiife-boat.~~A life-boat is stationed at Crtul. 

HUBST^ a rocky pat«b, with 6J fathoms over it, and nearly 
1^ miles oS shore, lies with Fife ness, N. ^ E., and Eirkmay, in 
line with the washing house jnst to the westward of Crail beacons, 
N.W. by W. I W. 

CELLABDYKE. a fishing harbour, has an area of 1^ acres 
formed by a south-east and a west pier, with an entrance 72 feet wide, 
open to the sonth-west. The east pier was extended in 1630, one-third of 
the expense being paid by the fishermen, but so little protectioa is still 
afforded within the harbour, that directly the wind draws to the south- 
eastward and blows strong they are forced to shift their boats, at great risk, 
to Anstmther or Elie. An iron perch or beacon stands upon the elbow of 
the rook at the back of the south-east pier, and a red light is shown during 
the fishing season from the side of a house on the west part of the harbour. 
At three-quarters of a cable to the southward of the south-east pier-head 
is the outer Bush, a rock with two feet over it. At the west end of the 
village, and on the top of the bank, is an old square tower of red sand- 
stone, probably the ruin of a mill ; when seen &om the eastward it stands 
prominently forward, and serves to mark this part of the coast. 

ANSTBUTHER EASTER forms the central position of a 
long, straggling town, of which Anstruther Wester and Cellardyke are t 
extremities. The spire-church, the most 
conspienoQB object, stands on the top of 
thq bank north of the town. The harbour, 
named Anstmther Union, 13J aci-es in 
extent, with 4 feet at its entrance at low 
water, sloping to two feet at new entrance 
of old harbour, has an average depth of 
12 feet all over at high-wat^r springs. 
It is formed by piers of masonry and 
concrete, tbe east pier being 1,120 feet Eut Auitmther Church, North 1 m. 
long, and the west 480 feet, and consist of an outer and inner 
harbour. 



Wester and Cellardyke are the 
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Good water may be procured near the inner quay, and other supplies iu 
moderate quaatitjes. The trade is confined to the export of farming pro- 
dace. A steamer plies twice a week to Leith. Anstruther is a sub-port 
to the custom-honae at Kirkcaldy, and comprises all the creeks from 
St. Andrews to Largo: it is also the head-quarters of a fishery district. 
185 fishing bottts belong to this place and to CelUrdyke, and during the 
chief fishery they employ altogether 840 men ; it is the terminus of a 
branch of the Eaet Fife railway, by which mach fish b conveyed from it. 
Population in 1881, including the suburbs of Anstruther Wester aad 
Cilrenny, was 4,702. A vice-consul for Belgium is resident. 

A life-boat ia stationed in Anstruther. 

Lights. — Affixed red light is shown from the east pier-head all night, 
and a fixed white light from the end of the west breakwater j also two 
green leading lights, from 1st October to the Ist May, and a white light on 
wall at end of curing premises at tide time from 1st October to Ist June, 
when boats are out, and there is 6 feet in the inner harbour. 

ANSTRUTHER WESTER has no harbour ; it may be known 

by its spire-church standing low on the west side of tlie Dreel bum. From 
Sillow ness, the western limit of Anstruther bay, the coast towards 
Fittenweem increases a little in height, and consists of steep braes and 
rocky foreshore ; the foul ground in some places extending more than a 
cable off, particularly at Billow ness. 

FITTENWEEM, a mile to the westward of Anstruther, may bo 
readily distinguishfd, as it stands upon higher ground than either that 
town or St. Mooans. The church with a short spire occupies a bold 
position at the east end of the town, which is 
partly built on the crest and face of the brae. 
The harbour, 2^ acres in extent, is formed by | 
two piers, the old or eastern, and middle, with i 
an entrance 75 feet wide facing S.W, by W, 
and a depth of from 9 to 12 feet at high-water 
springs. Within is a small dock or basin of 
one acre in area, having an opening 26 feet 

wide, defended by booms, with a depth „£ Fit'^^eem cl««ob, North, i m. 
10 feet. A perch with ball, and three other perches mark the west side 
of the channel through the rocks to the harbour. 

AlUiongh nnder ordinary circumstances entry is easy E.S.E. galea cause 
a heavy run in the harbour, making it at such times difficult to take, owing 
to the bi;oadside sea, and many accidents have happened to vessels 
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attcmptiog it ; nt such limes vessels not over 10 feet draugbt shifl into the 
inner baBin, where the; lie SRcnrely. Frosh water is pleatifiil> Fittenweem 
possesses 60 herring boats, and in the neasnu 235 men are employed. 
Population, 2,096 in 1881. 

At a cable to the westward of the entntnco and of Barney Craig, is a 
small boat harbour 20 yards wide, between parallel ledges of rock, on the 
sastarn side of which a rude pier has been formed, which extends seaward 
to a depth of 4 feet at low water ; here boats may land their fish in 
moderate weather. 

IiightS. — Two red_fixed lights arc ehown oil night (except Arom the 
15th May to the lath Jnly), leading in n N.E, \ £. direction tbrtmgh Ihe 
fairway into Fittenweem harbour j the upper, or Abbey park light, at 
72 feet above the level of high water, the tower from n small red light- 
house on the old or east-pier head, at 25 feet high. In bad weather, when 
there is 6 feet water in the harbour, a white light is eliown from a lamp- 
post 50 feet high, bnt it is extinguished if the harbour is not safe to 
enter. 

Shield Rock. — Nearly half a mile South of Fittenweem old pier-head 
is a patch of rough ground called the Shield rocic, with 15 feet water over 
it at low-wafer springs. To clear it, keep the extreme eastern land (Roome 
nesa) open of Cellardyke point E.N.E. The land to the westward gra- 
dually declines in height, and is well wooded in some places. Halfway 
to St. Monans, and close upon the shore, stands a conspicuous rained mill 

ST. UONANS or Monance may bo known by its spire-chnrch 

standing close to the shore at the west i 

end of the village. The harbour, one ^^ 

acre in extent, which will cont^n a few «^^^* - -< 

vessels of 10 teet draught, is formed 

by piers 360 feet long and 23 feet broad, 

the approach t.o which is by an opening ' 

between the rocks, facing south-west, 

marked by a beacon on the west side. c. ,, ^^^~^^^^ . 

■' St. Uonani ohnrdi, N. b7 W. 1 mils. 

Lights. — Two red lights are shown from the pier-heads during the 
fishing season. 

St. Monans poaBeases 166 boats, employing 600 men and boys, bnt as 
there is not snace for half that number of boats in the harbour ther are 
obliged to fish from the neighbouring harboars, those that nmuuD are 
forced to run to EUe for shelter in easterly gales, which occasionallv cause 
sad destrnctipp in this small harbour. Population, 1,918 in 1881, 
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The COAST from St. Monans to Elie nesB declines in Iieight. At 
a quarter of a mile to the weetnarcl, and on the top of tbu brae, stands the 
ruined mansion of Neirark ; and on the South-eastern projection of Elie 
neoB is a circulai- building of rough stones in a ruinous state, called the 
Lady's Folly. At St. Monans the structure of the country changes from 
the calciferous sandstones, which extend hence to the eastward, into the 
coal measure which prevail to the south-westward for 16 miles on far 
as Kirkcaldy, but interrupted by the trap formations of Xorgo and Kellio 
Laws. 

Ox Rock, which dries at J ebb, lies E. J S. 4 cables from the 
Lady's Folly, and is much in the 
way of vessels rounding Elie ness 
with scant off-shore winds. To 
clear it, keep Binn hill, over Burnt- 
ialaad (which appears as a sudden 
rise within Kinghom ness), well 
open south of Elie ness, W. ^ S. j 
this will lead a cable outside the rock ; or keep the Vows beacon open of 




Lady's Folly, N.E. j ot a mile. 



ELIE NESS ia a low rocky headland a shoit distance to the west- 
ward of the T^y's Folly; from it. May island high lighthonse bears 
E. by S. I S. 84 miles; Bass rock, S. by E. J E., easterly, 8^ miles; and 
Inch Keith lighthouse, W. by S. | S. 14^ miles. 

ELIE, {or the Elie as it is called,) stands within and to the northward 
of Elie ness upon the margin of a sandy bay which forms its harbour, and 
which is protected from alt winds, save tbost between South and West ; 
a small pier extending north from Oranary point, the south-eastern rooky 
extremity of tho bay, adds to the shelter. The harboar, which is naturally 
good, has been much neglected, but a substantial causeway has been built, 
protecting the hatbour to the eastward, besides connecting the pier with 
tho town. In easterly galea Elie is fUirly entitled to be called a tidal 
harbour of refuge, and many a vessel and fishing boat has sought its 
shelter. After Burntisland it is the favourite harbour in the firth of 
Eortb, and the one most often token by shipping. Fresh water is plentiful, 
and other supplies moderately eo. A steamer which plies between Granton 
and Dundee calls daily. Population, 562 in 1881. 
Bockets and lines are kept here in cage of shipwreck. 
Ligllt.-~A fixed white light ia exhibited from a pillar on the pier- 
head at a height of 16 feet above high water from the let October to 
lat Maroh, 
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Thill Rook is a ledge nearly dry at low water, extending in a 
soath-easterlj direction from Chapel ness, the western limit of Elie 
bay. A black baoy lies 70 yards S.S.E. of the highest part of the 
rock, in 3| fathoms, with the west end of Millhouse cottage, in line 
with the north end of Elie pier, N.K ; Pettie Law, in line with the west 
chimney-stack of David Ovenstone's honse, N. f W.; rains on Chapel 
ness, N.N.W. ^ W. ; and the beacon on East Vows rock, W.N.W. Should 
the buoy be away, keep within 2 cables of Granary point, in closing EUjb 
harbour. 

East Vows Rook, which dries at half ebb, lies nearly 2 cables 
South from Chapel ness. This being a detached ledge is greatly in the 
way of vessels entering or leaving Elie bay, and many wrecks have taken 
place on it, among them the Benledi steamer in the summer of 1846. A 
beacon, consisting of a pyramid of iron pillars with an open cylindrical cage 
on top, painted red^ and elevated 40 feet above high water, is erected on 
the rock. The .bearings from it are, the ruins on Chapel ness, N» | E. ; 
north end of Elie pier, E. by N. ; and the buoy on Thill rock, £.S J!}, 
distant 2 cables. 

A rock with 17 feet upon it lies S.W. by W. f W. 3 cables firom the 
East Vows. 

Wost Vows, also a detached ledge drying at about half ebb, 
bears from the East Vows N.W. by W. | W. 4 cables. Though not so 
much in the way as the latter danger, it is an obstruction to vessds 
working into and out of Largo bay. To clear all these rocks passing 
to the southward, keep the Lady's Folly open of the grassy bank to the 
westward of it, E. \ N. To clear them passing to the westward, keep 
the sunmiit of Largo Law open west of the Heugh and Kincraig point, 
N. by W. 




Lady's Follj, open of the Brow. 

ThO HEUGH is a bold and high foreground extending from 
Chapel ness to Kincraig point, and as it is a distinct object, even by night, 
this portion of the coast may be easily identified. It also serves to indicate 
the position of Largo bay from the opposite side of the firth. Westward 
of the Heugh the coast is low and sandy. Ruddon point, N;N.W. \ W. 
half a mile from Kincraig point, is low and rocky, having a remarkable 
conical hillock near its centre. 
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LARG-O LAW. — A little eastward of Largo the coast again breaks 
into braes, and directly at the back of it is seen the loftj hill Largo Law, 
rising to 949 feet above the sea. The summit of this prominent hill 
appears notched or uneven from most points of view, and has a cairn of 
stones on the north-eastern part. It is connected to KeJiie Law by an 
elevated ridge. The Bouthern slope of Largo Law is varied by rich 
fields, patches of luxuriant wood, and pretty cottages — a smiling and 
cheerful prospect. 

LAROOy at the head of its extensive bay, and the birth-place of 
Alexander Selkirk, the Robinson Crusoe of Defoe, has, at the mouth of 
Kiel burn, (a short distance up which the railway bridge of four arches 
is prominent,) a small harbour formed by a pier of rough stone to the 
east^ and a parallel ledge of rocks on the west side, called the pier of 
Lundin ; the rocks are well marked by warping posts, leaving a channel 
56 feet wide between them and the pier. There are about four berths 
within the elbow of the east pier for vessels drawing 9 or 10 feet, on a 
bottom of clay. South-east winds cause a great range within, and in 
winter the Kiel is subject to freshes. The approach is over a wide fore- 
shore of sand with patches of rock. The best closing mark that can be 
given is, the pier-end on with a blue-slated white house on the west side 
of the harbour, N. f E. No tide light is used. Fresh water is plentiful, 
supplies moderate. Forty-one fishing boats, employing 105 men, belong to 
Largo. Population, 562 in 1881. 

IiARGO BA7* — ^The well-known anchorage. Largo bay, in front of 
the village, is 4| miles broad by 1§ miles deep, assuming its limits to be 
Kincraig point and Methil. It afibrds good shelter in easterly gales, 
and the best anchorage marks are, Elie ness kept open of Chapel ness, 
E. by S. I S. ; and the village of Largo from ISTorth to N. by E., in 6 or 7 
fathoms, sand. Small vessels may anchor farther in, but the north-east and 
north-west sides of the bay are generally foul. 

LUNDIN. — From Largo to Kinghorn ness the coast turns W.S.W. 
for 12 miles ; as far as Leven it is low, with clumps of wood extending 
in some places to the water's edge ; it then rises into steep braes from 
120 to 150 feet in height. Half a mile to the westward of Largo are some 
rude blocks of sandstone, 18 feet high, called the ^^ Standing Stones of 
Lundin." 

LEVEN, a thriving little town at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, may be known by its tall factory chimneys, and. ts three spire- 
charehes standing at the east end of the town, backed by well-wooded 
rising ground. The harbour i^ formed at the outlet of the stream, which 
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Leven Charch N.N.W. I mile 
discharges the surplas water of loch Leven. After pasBing the town Uie 
river is guided by sheet piling on its north side in a nearly Mrught 
cfaaDnel to the sea, through an extenBlTo flat of eead. The channel is 
marked by pust-beacoun at its entrance and then by perches on both sides. 
Abreast the outer part of the town the wat«r-way is 90 feet wide at low 
water. There is a depth of 12 feet over the bar and into the harbour at 
high-water springs, where vessels lie on a bottom of clay, lliere is 
also a Hin&U wet dock with a depth over the sill of from 10 to 15 feet, 
according to the state of weather and tide. South-east winds canse a 
heavy sea, and the harbour should not then bo attempted. Supplies are 
good and plentiful. Here are factories of linen, sail-canvas, and iron. 
In 1873, 80 vessels, amounting to 4,000 tons, entered inwards. Population, 
8,067 in 1881. 

Both east and west of Leven the ground is foul for some distance oS 
shore. No vessel waiting tide or otherwise should anchor in a less depth 
than 7 fathoms. 

WETHIXi has a small liarbour, 3 acres in extent, formed by east and 
west piers, with an entrance 80 feet wide, &cing eonth-weat; there is a 
depth of 13 feet at hij;h-water springs ut the pier-heads, but vessels of 
10 feet draught only can find berths in the harbour ; the bottom is rock, 
with a coating of sand and clay. In the great storm of 1803, a large 
portion of the east pier was swept down by the waves, and long lay in a 
niinous condition ; but, in 1639, it was rebuilt by the late propi'ietor, 
Bear-Admiral Erskino Wemyss. A beacon is to be left on the port side 
in entering. Easterly gales throw in a heavy sea. Good water and 
moderate supplies may be obtained. Coal is exported. Population, 754 
in 1881 ; five fishing boats and 24 men belong to it. 

Half a mile from Methill pier, there are in some places only IS and 16 
feet at low water ; large vessels, therefoue, should stand no nearer the shore 
than 7 fathoms. 

BUCKHAVEN is noted for its enterprising fishermen, whose 
cottBges are singularly perched on the crown and bee of the brw, witl^ 
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a spinning factory above them ; the place has, however, conBidenUy ex* 
tended of late years. The harbour has an area of about 4 acras, fonned 
by a curved east pier, and a detached breakwater to the west, with an 
enteanca 17U feet wide facing N.W. ; it is partially defended 'by outlying 
rocks. There is a depth of 16 feet at the pier-head, and from 7 to 8 feet 
in the harbour generally, at high-water Bprings, over a bottom of rock. 
A ,fixed while light is shown all night from the end of the east pier, which 
is very useful to vessels tninisg up the firth. A red light is also shown 
when boats are expected and the state of the tide permits them entering. 
It ia usual U close with the entrance bearing North or N. by W., to avoid 
the rocks that extend from the back of the east pier. The harbour was 
built in 1836-40, at a cost of 6,027/., at the joint expense of the Fishery 
Hoard and fishermen, the latter contributing one-fourth; it was further 
enlarged in 1860. South-west gales cause a beavy range inside the pier. 
Buckhaven possesses 186 boats, employing 650 men and boys. Population, 
2,952 in 1881. 

OCT the harboui- ai'e patches of foul ground with from 8 to 10 foot over 
them ; the westerumost is S.S.W. ^ W. 4 cables from the pier light. To 
the westward of the harbour there ore also some 13 feet patches, and 
off the church is a rock with tl feet upon it one-third of a mile from 
high- water mark. 

HACDUFF CASTLE.— At three-quarters of a mile (o the west- 




MaeduS oasUe, N.W. by W. 
ward of Buckhaven the ruins of Macduff castle are conspicuous on the top 
of the brae. Just beyond is the villagoof £ast Wcrayss, with a large linen 
factory and chimoey at it^ south-west end ; and a mile farther Wemyss 
oastle, a noble mansion, embosomed iu luxuriant wood, showing plainly 
fo>m all directions seaward. 

WEST WEHYSS, immediately adjoining, has a small harbour of 
about 3 acres formed by a curved east pier. At the east end of the 
hubour, a wet dock, of about ono acre in extent, and having three loading 
bertiis for the shipment of coal, tins been recently constructed. The 
harbour, which is kept clear, by running water through sluices in the dock 
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gates, has a depth of 14 to 15 feet at spring tides ; the bottom is sand over 
thill or soft sandstone. The entrance &ces south-west, and there is a 
considerable run into it in easterly gales. At low water of spring tides 
the bar dries 100 yards outside the pier-head, but at high water there is 
15 feet over it and into the harbour. Three warping-buoys lie to the 
south-westward of the bar. While closing it when at a distance of one- 
third of a mile bring the pier-head on a N.E. bearing, and round it closely, 
to avoid being thrown on the western shore. A red light^ 20 feet above 
high water, is shown at the pier-head from half flood to half 6bby during 
which time pilots are in attendance. The harbour and dock are private 
property. A tramway connects the Victoria and Lady coal-pits with the 
harbour. In 1873, 466 vessels with 59,388 tons of coal cleared outwards. 
Population, 1,206 in 1881. 

DTSART HARBOUR lies at the west end of the town of that 
name, which standing high on the brae-head, has a neat spire-church and 
several factories at its north-east end ; the harbour is formed by an east 
pier and elbow, and a short spur to the westward ; the entrance, 67 feet 
wide, faces the south-west ; the area is 3^ acres, and the bottom sand over 
freestone. A small wet dock, with space for 16 vessels, was formed out 
of an old quarry a few years since, and affords protection from the range 
in the outer harbour, but the gates are occasionally out of order. l?9idth 
of entrance 38 feet. There is a depth of 15 feet into the harbour, and 
14 feet into the dock. A rock, with only 2 feet over it at low-water 
springs, lies S.W. f S. 360 yards from the harbour's mouth. The mark 
for entering the harbour is to bring the pier-head on a north bearing and 
haul close round it. A green tide light, solely for the use of the pilots, is 
shown when vessels are. entering. 

CAUTION. — Owing to the direction of the elbow of the east pier, 
vessels in fresh south-easterly winds have often been stranded at the back 
of the west pier, from not luffing-to quickly enough ; and in north-westerly 
winds, also, vessels are obliged to borrow very close to the west shore, to 
enable them to fetch the entrance. Dysart harbour should never be 
attempted in strong winds from S.E. to East, as the entrance is too close 
to the lee shore to be taken with safety. 

At the head of the harbour is a patent slip for the repair of vessek of 
400 tons and under. Population, 2,659 in 1881. 

ROCK HS ADS. — Abreast Dysart harbour are several rOcky patches, 
called the Rock heads, with as little as 4 and 6 feet over them at low-water 
springs ; they are nearly half a mile from the shore. Off the East Bock 
head is a red conical buoy in 3^ fathoms at low water (about 2 cables to 
the south-east of the highest pai*t of the rock), with Wemyss old castle, 
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in line with the southern house of East Wemyss, N.K ^ E. ; the east 
wing of Djsart church, in line with the Town-house steeple, N.W. by N. ; 
buoy on the West Bock head, West ; and Inch Keith lighthouse, 
S.W. by S. A second red conical buoy is placed half a cable South 
of the highest part of the West Bock head, in 3^ fathoms at low water, 
with Dysart coal-pit chimDoy-stack, in line with the middle of the gable 
of Pan hall house^ N. :| E. ; north end of Portbrae church, Kirkcaldy, 
just dear of the end of Kirkcaldy pier, W. by N. ; and Inchkeith 
lighthouse, S.S.W. ^ W., westerly. 

To clear the rocks when working off Dysai't (should the buoys be 
washed away), keep Largo Law, well open of Buckhaven ness, 
N.Ek by E. ^ E. ; or Arthurs Seat, open to the eastward of Inchkeith 
lighthouse, S.W. by S. ; and Portbrae church open of Kirkcaldy pier, 
W. by N. ^ N., clears them to the south-westward. By night, do not go 
within the depth of 7 &thoms. 

RAVENSCRAIG CASTLE.— From Dysart westward the coast 
is high and well wooded to Bavenscraig castle, and Pathhead, which 
stands prominently on the face of the hill, and may be considered a suburb 
of Kirkcaldy. The massive dusky ruins of the castle are perched upon an 
abrupt rock in the midst of woods at the north-eastern end of Elirkcaldy 
sands, but they are much overshadowed by some large floor-cloth factories 
just to the westward of them. 

KIRKCALDY, with the suburbs of Linktown and Pathhead, 
extends 2 miles along shore, skirting the bay ; at its back Baith' tower and 
house upon Comrie hill are very conspicuous. Several churches, some 
factory chimneys, and a railway viaduct across the Link bum are the 
prominent objects. The harbour towards the north-east end of the town 
is formed by a massive east pier and a middle and west quay, which enclose 
an area of 5 acres ; the entrance is 64 feet wide and faces S.S.W. ; a 
warping buoy lies in front of it. In its south-western angle is a basin with 
32 feet width of entrance. In the harbour there is a depth of 14 feet at 
high-water springs, and there is good berthage from that depth to 10 feet 
over a bottom of muddy sand. The flat sandy foreshore dries 100 yards 
outside the pier-head« No marks are necessary for taking the harbour, as 
the approach is dean ; round the east pier-head closely, and run along its 
inner side to the entrance. The harbour should not be attempted in 
easterly gales, as the sea then breaks in 5 and 6 fathoms. 

Light. — ^A white light is shown at the end of the west pier, and a red 
light 40 feet from the end of the east pier from lamp-posts, 

A breakwater, 174 yards long, extending from the shore towards the 
east pier, and which was formed to \ve additional security to the harbour, 
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was destroyed in the winter of 1836-57 ; it now lies u ft reef in the way 
of veasela ueing the harbour. 

Kirkcaldy is the seat of a custom-house, with a juriBdlctlon extending 
from St. Andrews on the cast to Aberdour on the west. It ennplojR many 
vessels in the foreign and coasting trades. I'here are 8,440 toua of ship- 
ping belonging to the port. A brauch front the North British railway 
is brought down to the harbour. Its mannfactnres axe extensive, con- 
BiBting of coarse linens, aiul-clotfas, Sx, ; there are also iron foundries and 
collieries. Fopulatlon, 23,31Sio 1881. 

Kirkcaldy bay is clean throughout, but the bottom is rock covered with 
sand. The anchorage marks are, the pier-head N.W, ^ W., and Kinghorn 
ness kept open of Seafield Vows, in 6 or 7 fathoms. It is a good roadstead 
in westerly winds, but the. holding ground is had, and no veasel should lie 
in it in the winter season with the wind easterly. 

SEAFIELD VOWS.— From Kirkcaldy the coast rises, and the 
biickground continues ele- 
vated to Kinghom nees. 
Halfway, close to the shore, 
are the scanty ruins of Sea- 
field castle. Directly abreast 
is n cluster of black recks 
above and below water called 
Seafield Vows. The outer- 
most, or West Vow, of a 
wedgelike form when seen 
from the southwaid, is 8 feet 
above high water, and bears from the castle S.E. by E. J £. rather more 
than a quarter of a mile; at a ship's length without the rock there is 
5 fathoms. A black can buoy, in 4 fathoms, lies outside Long Craig, 
the north-east projection of the clttster, with a tower on with Kirkcaldy 
free church N.N.W. and Seafield tower in line with Poor honse S.W. by W. 
By night, the Vows may be avoided by keeping outside the contour line 
of 8 fathoms. 

LIMEKILN BOCK is a detached reef off Ahden poorhouse (a 
handsome modem building), at nearly a quarter of a mile from the shore ; 
it urieii at low-water springs. Swan's factory chimney (the tallest one in 
Kinghorn), on with a limekiln upon the shore, W. | S., leads over it. To dear 
it, keep either Ravenacraig castle or Pathheod factory open east of Seafield 
Vows till Swan's factory chimney is open to the southward of the limekiln, 

KINGHORN NESS is well defined and prominent; its extremity 
is composed of dark-coloured trap rock. Just above the point is Rossness 
house, and a short dit^tnnce to the westward on the shore, a similar 




Seafield cattle. 
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building called the New inn. The direction of the coast here turns from 
S-W. to about west for 8 miles to, as far as Carlin nose, near Queensferry. 
The old harbour of Einghorn, lying under the town N.E. by N. one-third of 
a mile from the ness, is sanded up, and its pier is in ruins. The Hummel, 
a small rock, lies well inshore a short distance to the southward of the 
harbour. 

Between Kinghorn ness and Inch Keith* the channel is 1| miles wide 
with deep water, but the bottom is very uneven, and there is a broken sea 
dunng the ebb in easterly gales ; upon the north side the general depth is 
20 fathoms, but nearly in mid-channel is a bank named the Rost, with 
7 &bthoms on it ; between this bank and Inch Keith the depth is 12 to 16 
fathoms. 

BUSH OP THE NESS is the easternmost of four small rocks 
showing at spring tides between Kinghorn ness and Pettycur, and lying 
parallel to and 260 yards from the shore. To clear it, keep Ravenscraig 
castle or Kirkcaldy east pier open of Seafield castle, until Burntisland 
ferry-pier lighthouse shows open to the southward of Black rock. 

PETTYCUR, one-third of a mile to the westward of Kinghorn ness, 
is a small harbour formed by a south-eastern pier and elbow, marked by 
a white light, and with a sluicing reservoir at its inner end. There is a 
depth of 11 feet at springs within the pier, on a sandy bottom, with 
considerable range in easterly gales. 

BLAE ROCK, over which the sea breaks heavily in easterly gales, 
lies S.W, ^ S. three-quarters of a mile from Pettycur pier-head. It 
extends in a north-west and south-east direction, the least water, 
17 feet, being near its north-west end; the rest of the bank has from 
4 to 12 fathoms on it, with 20 to 30 fathoms immediately outside. The 
marks to avoid this shoal are, Seafield castle, kept open of Kinghorn ness, 
N.E. ^ N., which leads to the south-eastward of the bank ; and Carlin 
nose, just open to the southward of Inch Colm, W. ^ N., leads to the 
southward of it. 




Carlin nose open to the southward of Inch Colm, W. ^ N. 

* See Admiralty chart of the firtii of Forth, No 114b; scale, maiS incheis; by 
Lieatenant F. W. L: ThMiias, B.K., and assisttints ; Trithcbrrectioni'to 1*867. * ^■ 

10909. O 
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SAND END and BLACK ROCK —From Kinghorn uess 
westward the coast forms a slight bay skirted by the railway, and the 
back-land increases in height to the bold and precipitous Binn hill over 




BossnesB house, open of the New inn, E. by N. ^ N. 

Burntisland. This space is fronted by an extensive flat of sand dry at low 
water, having a massive ledge of black rock lying in the middle. A red 
conical buoy, in 4 fathoms, is just off the outer spit, with Starley hall in line 
with the first coal shoot north of the lighthouse on Burntisland East pier 
N.W. ^ N. ; the westernmost house on the south side of the Binn in line 
with the east extremity of Lammerlaw N. by W., and the Halfway house 
between Burntisland and Kinghorn in line with the Black rock N.E. 
Small vessels working up within the Blae will clear the Sand End, (the 
outer part of the flat) passing to the south-eastward, by keeping Bossness 
house, open to the eastward of the New inn, E. by N. ^ N. ; Carlin nose, 
in line with Inch Colm monastery tower, West, just clears it passing to 
the southward. Carlin nose must not be opened to the northward of the 
tower. 

Kirk Bush, a small rock with 2 feet on it at low-wat^r springs, lying 
between the ferry-pier and the ness of Lammerlaw, is cleared by keeping 
Pettycur inn open to the southward of Black rock. 

BURNTISLAND stands prominently forward on a low peninsula 
at the foot of Binn hill (637 feet). The harbour is one of the best in the 
firth of Forth, being easy of access, and having a good roadstead in 
front. It has an area of 11 acres enclosed by piers^ with an entrance 
125 feet in width facing south ; a depth between the pier-heads of 20 feet 
at high-water springs, and from 15 to 17 feet over the rest of the harbour ; 
also a wet dock 5^ acres in extent, with an entrance 50 feet in width and a 
depth of 22 feet 6 inches over the sill at spring tides. Thirty-two fishing 
boats belong to the place. 

In 1882, 1,080 vessels of 394',420 tons entered the harbour. 

Lights. — There is b, fixed red light, 25 feet above high water, at the 
east pier-head, shown all night, over a white light in the same tower, 
visible from 7 to 8 miles ; a green light shown instead of the white under 
the red light, or a red flag by day, signifies that vessels should remain in 
the offing. From the end of the west pier a fixed green light is exhibited. 
A white light, 16 feet above high water, marks the end of each of the 
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railway piers a Bhort distance to the eastward, when the steam ferry-boats 
ply by night. By day, the harbour may be closed anywhere between 
a North and North-east bearing. By night, bring the light to bear 
N.N.E. ^ E., and run in. In either case shorten sail in time, and have an 
anchor ready for letting go. Pilots may be obtained by hoisting the 
customary signal. 

In 1846, an excellent stone slip or pier, 170 yards long, was carried out 
a short distance to the eastward of the harbour, into a depth of 9 feet at 
low water, or 25 feet at high-water springs. The railway company have 
since built another pier to the eastward of this work, thus forming a small 
harbour, with an entrance 320 feet in width, for the use of the railway 
ferry-boats which convey passengers and goods trains across the firth to 
Granton. This ferry forms a link in the North British line of railway. 
Fresh water and supplies are to be had at Burntisland. Population, 4,271 
in 1881. 

The roadstead is to the westward of the harbour ; the anchorage marks 
are, Pettycur inn, a little open to the southward of Black rock. East ; or 
Carlin nose, in one with the Haystack, West, southerly; and Rossend 
castle N.E. \ N. or Binn hill over the harbour entrance N.E. f N. ; in 6 or 
7 fathoms, clay. 

It is high water at full and change at Burntisland at 2h. 24m. Springs 
rise 16 J feet, neaps 12 J feet. 

From Burntisland, westerly, the coast is elevated, rising boldly from the 
water into rugged and steep hills ; that of Dunearn (695 feet) being one of 
the most prominent. To the westward of Starley burn the country is less 
elevated, but well covered with thriving plantations, reaching in some 
places to the water's edge. 

NEWBIGGING. — On the eastern side of Starley point is a well- 
sheltered small harbour, the property of the Carron Company, whence they 
ship limestone for the use of their furnaces ; it is formed by a south pier 
extending eastward, with a warping buoy and beacon in front of the 
entrance. It has a depth of 15 feet at spring tides ; the bottom is sand 
over rock. 

Starley burn, a very small well-sheltered harbour on the west side of the 
point, is formed by a south and a west pier, with an entrance 54 feet wide ; 
depth 11 feet at springs ; ground hard. It is principally used for shipping 
freestone from the adjoining quarries. 

Fresh water is plentiful, and shipping lying in Leith and BurntislaDd 
roads frequently get supplied here. The entrance is partly protected by 
the Commons, a ledge lying immediately abreast. 

o 3 
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Tho COMMONS ato a chain of detached rocks lying in a directiofi 
parallel to the coast, in the middle of the baj between GUtwk Craig and 
Ro60end ; which dry at low-water springs for a third of a mile ; the highest 
rock at the west end does not cover until two-thirds flood ; the south side of 
the reef is bold, having 4 fathoms within a cable. Lammerlaw flagstaff open 
of Burtisland ferry pier, or Pettycur inn well open of Lammerlaw ness, 
elears them passing to the southward. 

ABSRDO UR has a vei7 small harbour formed by a single pier, 
extending in a south-east direction on the west side of the mouth of the 
Dour burn, and has 14 feet water at springs over a soft bottom. The 
Hawk Craig forms a good eastern defence, but southerly winds carry home 
a slight run. Fresh water plentifiil. Its chief trade is in limestone and 
coal. Vice-consul for Denmark is resident. Population, 1,729 in 1881. 
Aberdonr is the westernmost creek within the limits of Kirkcaldy custom- 
house. It is prettily seated in the midst of wood, and is a favourite resort 
of sea-bathers. The old castle, once a stronghold of the Douglas family, is 
a prominent object on the east bank of the Dour. 

Bellhouse rock, or Little Craig, and Craig Demoss or Dimas are two 
ledges upon the flat in front of Aberdour, and form together with the 
shore between Vault and Braefoot points, the north side of Mortimers 
Deep. 

CAR CRArO, E. by N. j N., nearly half a mile from the south-east 
point of Inch Colm, is a rocky islet 200 yards long, rising to 30 feet above 
high water ; it is clear on the south and east sides, but on the north 
detached lumps are visible at low-water springs, lying out from it for 
nearly 2 cables. 

MAYDULSE or MEADULSE ROCKS stretch out half a 

mile W.N.W. from Car Craig, and l^ cables from the north point of Inch 
Colm, forming a portion of the south side of Mortimers Deep. At their 
north-west end is a flat patch which is not covered till quarter flood. The 
clearing mark for these rocks is, Inch Gai-vie tower, on with the Haystack, 
W. by S. i S. 

INCH COLM is a high rocky islet of greenstone and trap, rather 
less than half a mile long, with its summit 96 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is rendered interesting by having on it the remains of an extensive 
BBonasteryy dedicated to St. Colm or Columba, consisting of a massive 
»qttare tower and a portion of a church. Population, 7 in 1881. From 
fiKe eentre of the south side of the islet. Inch Keith lighthouse bears 
E« by S« ^ 8. 5^ miles ; Kixlghorii hess £. ^ N. 4f miles ; and Battery 
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point, Queensferry, W. J S., 3 miles. Both extremes of the island are 
foul ; from the east point a reef extends out more than half a cable, 
having just outside it a small detached rock which dries at low-water 
springs. The isolated reef, named the Middens, extends 1^ cables off the 
west end of the island, and is partly uncovered at half ebb. The east 
point of Inch Colm open of its south-west point leads to the southward, 
and Great Thanks open to the westward of the Haystack leads to the 
westward of it. 

MORTIMERS DEEP, a narrow channel between the north 
shore and the flat on which Inch Colm, Car Craig, and Maydulse rocks are 
based, is considered unsafe for strangers owing to the strength of the 
tidal stream and to its being skirted by rocks on either side, but sbould a 
vessel miss stays while working near and be obliged to use it, keep Inch 
Garvie tower on with the Haystack, and when Oxcar lighthouse is open 
to the eastward of Car Ciaig, haul to the southward. 

HAYSTACK, a bare rock similar in form to Car Craig, and 12 feet 
above high water, lies at the western entrance of Mortimers Deep ; it bears 
N.W. J W. half a mile from the south-west point of Inch Colm. 

The COAST from Aberdour to St. David, a distance of 3 miles, is 
bold, diversified, and clothed with rich wood. The Costello hills and 
heights of Fordel and Cockairnie attain an elevation of 400 feet above the 
sea. The shore between the Braefoot and Downing point, one mile to the 
westward, recedes and forms Dalgetty bay, which dries at low water, and 
is fronted by a muddy flat, having on its outer margin two rocky patches, 
called Thanks and Little Thanks, the former of which is 2 feet above high 
watpr. At a quarter of a mile within Downing point stands the large and 
quaint looking pile, Donibristle house, a seat of the Earl of Moray, a 
massive building with two wings, and a very distinct object from the 
upper part of the firth. 

Doig Rock. — At nearly half a mile to the westward of Downing point 
is St. David point, one quarter of a mile S. by E. | E. of which is Doig rock, 
with 6 feet upon it at low-water springs. It is marked on the south side by 
a red conical buoy in 2 J fathoms at low-water springs, the marks for which 
are Inverkeithing manse in line with the inner end of the pier on East 
Ness N.W. by W. J W., Seafield house in line with the outer end of 
St. David pier, N. by W., and the Haystack in line with the north ex- 
treme of Inch Colm E. ^ S. To clear it keep Car Craig open to the 
southward of the Haystack, E. ^ S. 

ST. DAVID has a harbour of 3^ acres, enclosed by a south and a 
west pier (called also the Coal pier and Pan quay), with a depth of 16 feet 
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betwieaatlMMM«pni«L Tlte eBtnim, 205 Em* wide, &cm vc«, mad the 
ijoctoa w mA md. Hk baitoHr kM been ocbnwiie Mfwiw ed bj Uie 
fnipneuin,aad tfaiee warping boojrB saarfc the wntem side of the iqqvow^ 
A «Ule li^ M "hflniiwl 20 feet above hi^ water, lAidi abinra red in 
tfae dinetioo o€ the pier bead. G«od water is plenlifkL TIw nuhnjnuu 
dowD to the pier, and the ezporu are ooal, faveMoie, bri^s, and aah. 

I H V KRKBTT H 1 NC* <taad£ al the head of a spacioos laad-loiAed 
areolar bnsn or baj, 100 aoes in extent, the odnnee to wiiidi is betwem 
the East sad West 'States, oolr 2o0 jardi mpart. The town is boOt npcm 
the crown and &ce of a slight eminence oo the aortb side <rf the ha;. The 
harbour is fiirmed bj tbe month of the Keithing boni, which, after a 
winding coarse tfaroi^fa the bay, passes to sea between the neaaes ; the 
eastern side of its channel being weD marked by posts ; with this excep- 
tion, the whole baf dries at low water, the bottom being mod and sand 
with some patdies of rock. There is a d^th of 14 feet into the harbonr 
at high-water springs, and 10 feet at neaps. On the east ade is & stone 
pier for the shipment of coal, and on the west a small stone pier having a 
short distance within it a building fmmerlf used as a lazaretto. 

There is no difficulty in taking the harbonr ; enter nearly in mid-channel 
between the oesoes, or rather doeer to the west side, and leave the poets on 
the starboard hand while ninning np the baj. By night, two red lights are 
shown npon the west qnay at the harbonr. In easteriy gales many small 
entt mn into the Wy for shelter, in preference to passing on to the i>&«n 
crowded anchorage St. Margaret Hope. 

InverkeilJiing exports mncb coal, brought from the interior by railway, 
and bos a tannery, brick-works, and ship-bnildiDg yards, together with a 
pMent slip capable d haoling np vessels of 300 tons. Good water may 
be obtained at the lazaretto, and other supplies at the town. Popolation, 
l,(i53 in 1881. 

The COAST from InTerkeltbing to St. Margaret Hope is elevated, 
iiregnlar, and generally bare of wood. North Ferry h il l, or Carlin nose 
(tbe name it is commonly known by), a precipice or qnarry of whinstone, 
ii a remarkable and prominent object from all the upper part of the firth, 
and very use&l an a sea-mark. From it the land &lls to the soulbward in 
two distioct steps, oo the bigher of which is a coast-guard station and 
flagstaff, and oo the lower a battery, and hence called Battery point. 

An electric telegraph cable here croeseg the firth, its direction being 
marked by two diamond-headed beacons, one on Battery bill, and the other 
on high ground, behind the pier near the town-hall. South Qneensferry.* 

* The beacons sre siiiulai to those deeeribed on page 179, 
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A mudd^ flat occupies the bigbt between St. David and Carlin nose, 
over which there is a general depth of 6 and 8 feet at low-water eprings. 
The clearing mark for the outer edge of it is port Edgar pier lighthouse 
touching Battery point, or Springfield house open of Batterj- point. 

NORTH QXTEENSFERRY village, with its jetties and landing- 
places, from which regular communication by steamer is kept up with the 
opposite pier at New Halls, and Port Edgar, lies to the westward of Carlin 
nose, and had a population of 360 in 1881. Above Qneensfeny the shore 
is prettily wooded and studded with cottages as far as ibe north-west 
point of St. Margaret bay, where the castle of Kosyth, an old fortalice, 
stands upon a low rock connected with the main by a causeway. 

Light. — A fised tohile light 12 feet above high water is shown from 
the end of the west pier when the ferry boat is working. 

TIDES. — It "8 bigb water, full and change, at Queensferry, at 
2h. 37m. ! springs rise 18 feet, neaps 14 feet, and neaps range 9^ feet. 

INCH GARVTE, a smaU rocky islet 40 feet high, lies at what 
may be considered the mouth of the river Forth, and nearly midway in the 




Inch Oarvie, West half a mile. 
channel of Queensferry, which is here less than a nautical mile across. 
The islet, which extends 270 yards in a W.N.W. and E.SJl. direction, is 
120 yards broad, and has a ruined battery with a castellated toner one- 
third the distance from ite south-east end ; its north-east face has a slight 
concavity, locally termed the "Bosom of Garvie." A detached rock lies 
1^ cables from its north-we&t end, and another 2 ships' lengths from its 
south-east end; with these ezceptiooH it ia bold-to throughout. 

Railway Bridge. — A railway bridge is in course of construction 
across the Forth between Battery point and Newhalls. It will be sup- 
ported by 12 large columns, 4 on the extremity of the bank from the south 
shore, 4 on Battery point, and 4 on the north-west point of Inch Garvie, 
the length of the spans between the columns being about 1,800 feet. The 
superstructure of the bridge is to be at the height of 160 feet above high 
water. The works are carried on by day and night, the electric light being 
titilized for the purpose. 

An Electric Telegraph Cable connects North and South 
Queensferry, crossing the river Forth about a quarter of a mile west of 
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Inch Garvie. Each shore end is marked by a staff and triangle, now much 
obscured bj houses. 

BIM Ally or Beamer, a small conical steep rock in mid-channel to the 
westward of Queensf erry, bearing N.W. J W. nearly one mile from Inch 
Garvie, was formerly a very dangerous obstruction, especially at night, 
on account of the rapidity of the tides near, and the absence of any object to 
mark its position ; but an excellent stone beacon, painted 
redy and 30 feet high, with a ball at top, was erected 
upon it in 1846, and as the rock is only slightly covered 
at springs, the top of the beacon is never less than 
29 feet above the water, rendering it a plain object even 
by night. The rock is very small and steep-to all round, Beamer beacon, 
except upon the north-west side, where it is foul for 2 ships' lengths ; 
when covered the tide sets right over it. 

MACKINTOSH is a sunken rock 30 yaids long by 10 wide, with 
3 feet upon it at low- water springs, lying between the Beamer and North 
Queensferry, and abreast the west end of the Long Craig, a rocky ledge 
upon the flat, always above water. The Mackintosh is much in the way 
of vessels using the channel north of Beamer. Leuchold (the factor s house 
in Dalmeny park), open to the southward of Inch Garvie, S.E. ^ S. leads 
outside this danger. 

ST. MARGARET HOPE.— Immediately to the westward of 
the above rocks lies the well-known anchorage St. Margaret Hope,* the 
common resort of vessels driven up the firth of Forth in easterly gales ; 
it will be found more particularly described in the directions on pages 
231-35. 



* Named from Margaret the good Queen of Malcolm Canmore, who reigned at the 
time of the Norman Conquest, in consequence of her having been driveni in company 
with her brother Edgar Atheling, to seek shelter there from stress of weather. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE PIRTH OF FORTH, ST. ABBS HEAD TO QIJEENSFERRY. 

Variation, 2QP 0' to 20° 50' West, in 1886. 



ST. ABBS HSAD is a bold promontory of dark-coloured trap 
rock, rising almost precipitously 306 feet above tbo sea, the face of the 
cliff being broken into deep fissures. It is separated from Lumsdane hill 
(738 feet) to the north-west by a saddle or shallow valley, causing the head 
at a distance to appear like an island when seen either from the south-east 
or north-west. It forms the eastern extremity of the Lammermuir hills, 
and the land immediately to the southward rises to a height of 455 feet. 
Many portions of the rocky cliff have been detached, but the head is 
bold-to, and there is a depth of 30 and 40 fathoms within a mile off it. 

The tides during springs run rapidly past the head, this added to the 
rough natm*e of the bottom causes a high and dangerous sea in on-shore 
gales. I 

LIGHT. — About midway up the outermost brow is St. Abbs light- 
house, a small building, only 29 feet high, although the lantern is 224 feet 
above high water, from which a bright light flashes every 10 seconds^ and 
is visible at a distance of 21 miles in clear weather. The keepers' residences 
and a flag-staff are immediately above the lighthouse. 

During thick or foggy weather a siren, 245 feet above the sea, is sounded 
for 6 seconds every 1^ minutes; that is, the duration of the blast is 
6 seconds, and the interval between the blasts 75 seconds. 

From St. Abbs head,* the Bass bears N.W. ^ N., 19^ miles ; May 
island high lighthouse, N. by W. | W., westerly, 21 J miles ; North Carr 
beacon, N. by W. 27 miles ; and Bell rock lighthouse, N. \ E. 32 miles. 

Tll6 COAST to the westward of St. Abbs head is bold and rugged. 
The land is elevated, nearly bare of wood, and falling in a steep slope, 
forms cliffs in several parts. On Lumsdane head, 3 miles to the north- 
west, and under Du Law (568 feet), are perched the remains of Fast 
castle, a remnant of feudal times, once a fortress of the Earls of Home. 

* St Abbs head is believed to derive its name from an old chapel which formerly 
existed near its summit, said to have been the remains of a nunnery founded here in the 
ninth century by Ebba, daughter of Ethelred, king of Northumberland, in gratitude for 
the preservation of her life from shipwreck at this spot. 
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Two miles westward of this castle is the pictaresque spot B«d Hengh, and 
ft mile farther, just beyond Siccar point, on the top of a steep brow, are the 
rnJDB of the chapel of Old Csmbus, dedicated to St. Helen. 

FEATH3 BAT, or the Cove, with a detached rock called the 
Hnrkar lying off its west point, is at the mouth of a deep and well- 
wooded ravine, a celebrated pass in the Border annals. The atone bridge 
or viaduct, carried across it in L786, a short distance up the valley, with 
its four unequal arches rising 120 feet above Red bum, is a striking object 
as seen from the sea. 

Although an anchor is marked upon most charts abreast Peathe bay, it 
is not by any means a safe roadstead, and few vessels use it for that 
purpose. It lies so near the bottom of the long bight between St. Abbs 
head and the Bass, that were the wind to shift suddenly to the north- 
eastward and freshen, few sailing vessels would have a chance of weathering 
the land on either tack. 

COVE near Cockburnspatb is a small fishing harbour, formed by a 
north and a south pier with an entrance 72 feet in width and 16 feet 
depth at springs at the pier-heads, and from 11 to 12 feet at the berthage, 
on a rocky bottom. A heavy run is thrown into the harbour in on'shore 
gates. Flat ledges run out for some distance at the back of the north 
pier, and the approach to the harbour is generally fouL The usual closing 
mark is the entrance bearing West. A few vessels enter to discharge 
coal, but it is chiefly used as a fishing harbour, and in the season employs 
12 boats. The piers were built in 1831, at the joint expense of the 
Fishery Board and the proprietor. 

Upon the summit of the cliff just to the westward of the harbonr is Ihe 
fishing village of Cove, a cluster of a dozen red-tiled cottages. A road 
cut in the steep face of the cliff connects it with the shore. A abort 
distance within and to the westward of the harbour is the modem mansion 
of Dunglass, on the site of the ancient castle, the residence of the late 
eminent Sir James Hall, Bart, and the birth-place of his son the late 
Captain Basil Hall, B.N. The wood in which it is embosomed is a well- 
marked object from the of£ng. - Korth -westward of Cove, the coast brae 
gradually decreases in height to the small fishing village of Thornton, and 
Torness. At rather more than a mile £. by N. &om this point hes the 
Outer Bush, a shoal patch having 9 fathoms upon it and 10 and 12 fathoms 
around it. 

SEAT£RAW, or Skaleraw, is a small harbour at the head of the 
bay formed by Torness and Chapel point ; two limekilns and one or two 
cott^^s above and below the bank are the only indications of the existence 
of such a place. The harbour, built in the year 1813, is formed by an 
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east pier and a short western spur, with an entrance between them fSeu^ing 
north, 35 feet in width, which is now blocked up, having a depth of only 
about 5 feet at high water. The space within is very confined, and the 
bottom shingle and sand. 

The usual mark for entering the bay and harbour is to keep the lime- 
kilns near Torness bearing S.W. J S., to avoid the foul ground off Chapel 
point, until the three chimneys of a long cottage on the top of the bank 
above the harbour are in line. E.S.E. gales carry up the highest sea, but 
the harbour may be taken in a north-east gale, owing to the protection 
afforded by Chapel point and the rocks extending off it. 

Fishing boats and small vessels save themselves at Skateraw occasionally 
when they dare not venture near Dunbar ; this advantage seems to render 
it a fit site for a harbour on a larger scale, particularly as it is close to the 
head of the bight between St. Abbs head and the Bass, where, from the 
absence of an asylum harbour, there is an annual loss of life and property. 
The Nymph £rigate was wrecked in 1810 upon the rocks just within 
Torness, from having (with her consort the Pallas) mistaken the light 
from a limekiln at Skateraw for the coal light upon May island. 

The trade of the place is trifling ; formerly it imported a considerable 
quantity of coal for the limekilns in the neighbourhood, but this has greatly 
fallen off since the opening of the North British railway. Foui* fishing 
boats with 8 men belong to it. 

Water is plentiful from springs near the harbour. 

TIlO COAST from Skateraw continues of the same height to Goat 
point, or East Bams ness, which point is low, with foul ground extending 
some distance from it, the Euddystone, a shoal of 3 fathoms, being half a mile 
off-shore. East Barns ness is very deceptive at night, being in front of 
high land, and many vessels have been lost here, especially in scant off- 
shore winds. By day. North Berwick Law kept well outside Dunbar 
Staples clears this point, as well as all the foul ground from the shore 
between Skateraw and Dunbar. The water is too deep in front for the 
lead to be any guide by night, and a good berth should therefore be given 
to the shore. 

Cat Craig is a very small harbour a short distance to the westward 
of Goat point, at the head of a small bay between it and Vault ness. 
It was in full use a few years since when lime-burning was in operation, 
but it has been allowed to fall into decay with the decrease of that traffic ; 
its piers have been breached by the sea, and it is now scarcely ever used. 
The Pallas frigate was wrecked in 1810 upon the west side of the bay 
close to Vault ness. 
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All the wtiy from Peatlis bridge to Dunbar the back-groimd is high, 
and based npon a flat foregronnd, on which the North British railway is 
occasionally viable. The Down or Doon hill (580 feet) to the westward, 
and the extreme of the high back land, is bold and well defined ; from hence 
the high land recedes farther IVoin the coast. Vault ness is a low dark- 
coloured point, with a large house and out-buildings standing upon its west 
side ; immediately within the point ate Broxroouth house and wood. 

Gliardy, a shoal patch of 6 fathoms, lies one mile off Cat Craig 
with Traprain Law, over Vault Skelly, W. ^ N, ; it mnst be avoided in a 
high sea. 

Bush of Blackstanes, with 29 feet upon it, is half a mile off 
Vault ness. Traprwn Law, over the deer bouse in Broxmouth park. West, 
northerly, leads over it. A rock also having 29 feet over it lies nearly 
midway between the Bush, Guardy, aud Ruildystoue. 

Sicar, or Sea Carr, a rocky patch over which the depth is 5^ fathoms, 
with 13 fathoms close-to, lies one mile off Vault ness, with Sloebigging, on 
with the west side of Vault house, S.S.W. ^ W. ; and Knocking Hair 
tower (ruin), over Battery house, Dunbar, West, northerly ; the sea at 
times breaks heavily over this rock. 

DUNBAR occupies a prominent site upon a point, and is, therefore, 
readily distinguished, whether approaching from the eastward or westward. 




Dunbar church, W.S.W. half o mile. Knocking Hair tover, S.W. b. W. 1 mile. 

The town is generally built of a dark-coloured stone. Among the more 
conspicuous objects is its church built in 1S19 of a reddish sandstone ; the 
scanty remains of its once impregnable castle, llie isolated rocks called 
Dunbar Staples, and lastly Knocking Hair tower, a remarkable building, 
the ruin of a windmill, on a small conicol hillock to the westward of the 

The OLD HARBOUR lies upon the east side of the town, and 
is principally formed by a curving east pier and north elbow, having an 
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entrance 40 feet wide, between it and the town quay, facing north ; owing 
to the situation of Battery point and pier, it is in reality an entrance 
within an entrance. The enclosed space is 2^ acres, and the bottom is of 
rock with a thin coating of mud. 

In average springs there are 13 feet in the entrance and 10 feet at the 
berfhage. A small dry dock has been formed out of the rock on the west 
side of the harbour. Notwithstanding the protection afforded by Battery 
point and pier, a considerable run finds its way into the harbour in easterly 
gales ; the booms which formerly defended the inner entrance, and kept 
the main harbour smooth, were removed a few years since, and have not 
been replaced. 

Outer Buss, or Bush, a small sunken rock, outside the line of the 
Staples, and the outermost danger near Dunbar, lies abreast the old harbour, 
obstructing the approach. Vessels waiting tide or working along shore 
should give it a good berth, as there is only one foot upon it at low-water 
springs. The clearing mark is, Tynninghame house kept outside Dunbar 
Staples, N.W. by W. J W. 

NEW HARBOUR. — Owing to the limited accommodation and 
indifferent character of the old harbour, and the increasing wants of the 
fishermen, a new harbour 4 acres in extent, called Victoria harbour, was, 
a few years since, constructed by the British Fishery Board, in an available 
space to the westward between Battery point and the Castle rocks, at a cost 
of 16,000/., towards which the burgh contributed one-fourth. It consists 
of a massive north pier or breakwater of rubble-stone, faced with ashlar 
masonry, 190 yards long by 13 yards average width, and surmounted by a 
parapet lo feet high, which rises 21 feet above the level of high water. 
The entrance to the north-west, 50 feet wide, is circuitous and incon- 
venient ; it was cut through the solid whinstone rock on which the castle 
stands ; there is a varying high-water depth of 14 feet at the entrance and 
12 feet in the harbour, over a bottom of rock, with a little sand here and 
there. A passage 30 feet wide through the eastern quay connects it with 
Broadhaven and the old harbour. 

It appears from the account of the fishermen, that in on-shore gales the 
range of the swell is so great, and the sea that falls over the parapet wall is 
so heavy, that no vessel can lie alongside the new quay at such times ; but 
the pier has been strengthened, additional quay space has been formed, and 
the interior tias been deepened, whereby the protection has been somewhat 
increased. 

Lights. — A light is shown from the elbow of the old harbour on the 
battery pier-head at a height of 30 feet above high water , it is bright 
in the direction of the entrance, green to the westward of the entrance, 
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aud red when to the eastward of it. There u also a fixed red light at 
Victoria harhour on the middle quay, as well as additional lights at hoth 
harbonrs in the fishing season for the use of the fishermen. 

Dnnbar is a valuable fishing station, and from its proximity to the best 
fishing groands, and the facility of carriage by the railway either n<»ih or 
soQth, has become a great resort of fishing boats, 75 of which bel<Mig to 
the place, and in addition 50 boats freqaent the harbour in the season, 
employing about 250 men. Population of Dunbar in 1881, 3,661. Here 
is a custom-house. 

Grood spring water may be procured a short distance firom the quay, and 
all other supplies are to be had in moderate quantities. 

laifO-Bo&t* — ^A life-boat and also mortars and lines are kept here. 

Dimbar Staples. — These remarkable isolated rocks, extending in a 
semicircular form in front of the town, have often attracted attention as fit 
abutments for a breakwater to form a harbour of refuge ; but the bottom 
within them is foul, and the advantages ofiered would be small in com- 
parison to the expense of such a work. One of these rocks lying in the 
approach to a new harbour, and uncovering at half ebb, is marked by an 
iron perch and balL 

ANCHORAGE. — ^Vessels waiting tide usually anchor to the 
westward of the Staples with the tower of the church, in line with 
Dunbar castle, S. ^ E. ; and Knocking Hair tower, S.W., in 7 fathoms, 
sand. 

DirOCtiOIIS. — The approach to the outer harbour of Dunbar, or 
Broadhaven, is on a S.W. ^ W. course between Battery point and pier on 
the west, and some rocks running out at the back of the east pier, on the 
east ; upon one of these latter stands an iron beacon for warping out. The 
great difiSlculty in entering the main harbour is the abrupt turn to the 
southward necessary to be made, rendering the safety of the vessel entirely 
dependent upon the promptitude with which a rope is thrown and made 
fast. The marks for closing it are, Dunbar Staples kept in line bearing 
N.W. by W. ^ W., until the coast-guard fiag-stafis appear just open of the 
high elbow of the east pier, S.W. by W. J W. ; with this mark run in, and 
look out for the check line. E.S.E. winds are the worst for this harbour ; 
the sea then breaks across the entrance, bursting first of all upon the rocks 
at the back of the pier ; vessels forced to use it under these circmmstances 
should keep as near to the beacon as possible ; a turn must also be quickly 
taken with the rope thrown from the pier. 

TIDES. — ^It is high water, full and change, at Dunbar, at 2h. 8m.; 
springs rise 14^ feet, neaps 11 feet, and neape range 7 feet 
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TII6 COAST. — Dwk red cliff contiuues from Dunbar for nearly one 
mile to Belhaven point, -where the sands of Tynninghame begin and extend 
for nearly 1| miles towards Whitberry ness. The Fox frigate was lost here 
in the year 1745. The river Tyne, a small stream, except in the rainy 
Reason, falls into the sea half a mile to the southward of Whitberry ness. 
In the case of a vessel embayed hereabouts, it is very possible to save life in 
this river. To do this, keep an avenue of trees near Tynninghame house 
open while closing the shore, and when the Bass rock touches Whitberry ness, 
haul more to the southward, and the channel of the river will show itself. 

WHITBERRY NESS is a low, dark, rocky point, with a 
summer-house upon it, and a small conical hillock near its centre. At 
1 J miles within the ness are the wood and noble mansion of Tynninghame, 
the seat of the Earl of Haddington. 

TRAFRAIN LAW lies 4^ miles inland ; it is a remarkable 
isolated hill, rising to 700 feet above the sea, and much resembling but 
less defined than North Berwick Law (612 feet), for which it is often 
mistaken. 

Red Gable, & shoal with 5| fathoms upon it, lies about one mile off 
shore, between Dunbar and Belhaven point, with Dunbar church, on with 
the west end of Dunbar castle, S. \ E., easterly. 

Lady Ground, three-quarters of a mile to the north-west of the 
Red Gable, is rocky and uneven with but 21 feet over its shoalest part, 
from which Whitberry ness bears W. by N., distant 9 cables ; and Vault 
house, over Spikerfoot, S.S.E. J E. 

WILDFIRE ROCKS extend out from Whitberry ness half a 
mile to the south-eastward. Many vessels, deceived by the low ground at 
the mouth of the Tyne, have been lost on this ledge. The clearing mark is 
Largo Law kept open of South Carr beacon. At night, go no nearer than 
8 or 9 fathoms. 

A short distance to the westward of Whitberry ness is West Heugh, 
a perpendicular cliff, rather higher than the ness. Abreast it is Peffer or 
Scoughall roadstead, the usual stopping-place for vessels driven out of 
the firth by strong westerly winds. The anchorage marks are, Traprain 
Law, between Whitberry ness and the West Heugh, S.W. J W.; and 
Tantallon castle, open of the trees at Seacliff, N.W. f N., in o or 6 fathoms, 
over clay. 

From West Heugh the coast is low and sandy, and again appears as cliff 
between Peffer side and Seacliff. 

Satan Bush, (so called from the violence with which the sea breaks 
upon it in easterly gales) is a rocky knoll with 29 feet water over it, and 
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R aarroanding depth of 6 fathoms, lying with Seacliff tower, West 9 cables ; 
and the novth side of Lamb ble, on with Sooth Carr bescou, 
N.W. by W. i W. Lamb isle well open of Sonth Carr bettcon clears it 
paaaiag to the northward. 

Wreck.— E. by S. i S., 1-Ar mi'es from Satan Bush and in the fair- 
way between Datibar and North Berwick is a wreck, in 1 1 fathoms, the 
most of which uncovers about 8 feet at low water. It is marked by a 
buoy coloured green, about 20 fathoms on the seaward side of the wreck, 
from which South Carr beacon is in line with Tontidlon castle W. by N. J N., 
Bass rock, N.W. j N., 3 miles, and Hay island light N. by RJ E., 7| miles. 

SOUTH CARR, an extensive ledge of rock nearly covered at 
high water, is abreast Seacliff. Upon its outer extremity is a stone tower 
35 feet high, sarmouoled by a cross, painted blaek, 
the summit of which is 40 feet above high water. 
The ledge is steep-to, and dries 57 yards without the 
beacon in a north-eastern direction. Upon the cliff 
behind is the mansion of Seacliff, surrounded by 
wood. The coast thence to North Berwick is divided 
between cliff and steep grassy braes. South Can beacon. 

TANTALLON CASTLE.— Nearly one mile north-weBtward of 
Seacliff are the extensive remains of this ancient castle, standing on the 
brink of the cliff opposite the Bass rook. It was a stronghold of the 
Douglas family, and at one time deemed impregnable ; and the massiveuess 
of the three towers, and the connecting walls, still left, is a sofiicient proof 
of the original strength of the castle. In the bight to the westward of 
Tantallonare the small villages of Castletown and Canty bay; the latter 
is the usual place of embarkation for visitors to the Bass. 
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TautBlIon cartl«, W.N.W 8 miles. 
The BASS, a remarkable and well-known pyramidal rock, preci- 
pitous in every part, but particularly on its north-east and north-west 
sides, is n(»rly one mile in circumference, and rises to 379 feet above the 
sea. The Bass may bo seen from a considerable distance in everydirets 
tion, and its rocky &ce, made brilliantly white by the deposit; of the 
. seafowl which frequent it,' sufficiently distitiguiAeS' it at a 
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lilOHT. — ^A lighthocue has been erected on tbe §ammh of the island, 
Mrhich exhibits at ao elevation of 113 feet above high water a white provp 
gashing iigkt^ showing two flashes in qoick succesBion everr 15 seconds, 
visible in clear weather 17 miles bat partially intercepted on some bearings 
by the Bags rock, Craig Leith. and I..amb island. The height of the top of 
the lantern i:« 56 feet from the ground. 

From Fiddra lighthouse. Inch Keith lighthouse bears W. f N. 12^ mfles ; 
May island high lighthoose, E.N.E., 10^ miles ; Fife ness, NJE. ^ £., 
14 miles ; and Bass rock, E. by S. ^ S., 4| miles. 

In strong westerly winds, the east side of Fiddra is a common anchorage 
for small vessels boand np the firth. The marks for it are. Castle hill, or 
Yellow Craig (a singular hillock in a wood dose to the waterside), in one 
with Hopetoun monument, S.W. by S. ^ S. ; and the centre of the island 
from West to W. by S., in 6 or 7 fathoms, sand and clay. 

EYEBROnOHY, or Ibris, only 21 feet above high water, the 
westernmost islet of the group, lies off Wakelaw point, to which it is con- 
nected at low water, and bears W. \ N. one mile from Fiddra. Great care 
should be observed at night when in the neighbourhood of Fiddra and 
Ibris, as there are from 11 to 12 fathoms only a mile outside them. 

The COAST. — Returning to the mainland, the coast from Tantallon 
westward is composed of steep slopes and rocky points, with ledges pro- 
jecting in some instances fully 2 cables from them. The Glentethy rocks, 
or Lethies, as they are locally termed, on the west side of a point one mile 
from Tantallon, are black and detached, and from 20 to 30 feet high. 

The Stubb, the outermost danger of the group, is a sunken rock 27 
yards long north and south, with 12 feet upon it. At low- water springs, 
vessels running or working within Craig Leith, should keep the north end of 
Fiddra well open of Lamb isle, N.W. by W. | W., westerly ; this clears the 
Stubb, as well as all the foul ground to the westward of North Berwick. 

NORTH BERWICK is directly opposite Craig Leith, and built 
within a black rocky point, as weU as upon the face of the rising ground at 
the foot of the Law. The town has some wood about it, but, with the 
exception of several large granaries standing upon the side of the harbour, 
a large hotel, and two belfry churches, possesses no prominent buildings. 
The most striking object is North Berwick Law, an imposing hill of trap, 
which, in the form of a vast pyramid, rises at the back of the town from a 
flat country to 612 feet above the level of tbe sea ; and is visible from all 
sides to a distance of 36 miles in clear weather. The land-mark, well- 
known to the mariner^ clothed with dark green sward to its summit, has a 
plantation upon its south-eastern slope, and was an important signal station 
during the war in the latter part of last and early part of this century. 
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The chief trade of North Berwick is in the export of agriculttiral 
produce; 42 ftshiog boats, employiDg 105 men, belong to the place. 
Population^ 1,698 in 1881. A branch of the North British railway is led 
down to the town. Good water may be had at Mile bum, at the head of 
the bight east of the town. 

Life-Boat. — A life-boat is stationed at North Berwick ; there are also 
rockets and lines. 

North Berwick harbour, upon the west side of Garry point, has an area 
of one acre, enclosed by a north and a short south pier, with an entrance 
25 feet wide facing W.S.W., which can be closed by booms in blowing 
weather. There is a depth of 13 feet between the pier heads at high-water 
springs, and from 10 to 11 feet in the berthage over a hard bottom. In 
closing the harbour, keep Lamb isle outside the outer rock in North 
Berwick bay or the South Garr beacon open of the Lethies rocks until the 
west slope of the Law is over the stone post upon the pier-head ; with this 
mark run in, leaving the beacon on the Maiden-Foot, which is about one 
cable N.N.W. of the north pier-head, on the starboard hand, and after 
rounding the pier end, run ashore at the back of the south pier, the vessel 
will then be hove into the harbour. 

CAUTION. — ^o not open the Law to the westward of the pier either 
in approaching or leaving the harbour, and lay the vessel aground close to 
the south pier, as there are some large loose stones a short distance to the 
westward. E.N.E. gales cause the heaviest sea, but the entrance is then 
protected by booms, or the range would be too great for vessels to lie in 
the harbour. On the north pier-head a Jixed red light, which shows 
white towards the harbour, is exhibited on dark nights when boats are 
expected. 

The whole of North Berwick bay to Lamb isle is full of rocks 
above and below wat«r, but the north end of Fiddra kept well open 
to the northward of Lamb isle, or South Carr beacon kept open of 
the Lethies (see view a., chart 114a) clears them all. The proper 
anchorage for vessels bound to North Berwick is under the west end 
of Craig Leith. 

Th.6 COAST to the westward of North Berwick is low and sandy, 
with occasional clumps of wood ; a short distance at the back is the church 
and pretty village of Dirleton, with its ruined abbey. From Wakelaw 
point and Ibris the coast line turns from W.N.W. to S.W. by W., and 
increases in height to 30 or 40 fee^ and at GuUane ness, into a hill of 
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ANCHOBAGE.— Tbe nocfa fr«qiMni«d anebvage «f Abetbdjr 
Ik!/ tuM ite •4wt«n) liwil at OtillaiM: im^ and aSacds good iliehcr in sontb- 
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The COAST fr'>iii Aberladj c«ntinnes low aod sandj, and the faack- 
IftDuad rioing in a regular ilope has a pretty nppeanate i one mile from 
A>>«rlady are Gunbrd hoiue and sarroanding plantations, with a broad 
xanily Mtnuid having a rock at its margin in front. This magnificent 
nuuiKioD, the Mat of the £arl of Wtmvss, is hid cm most points of bearing 
from the offing, its dome only ahoving over the trees; the ruins of the old 
hall are visible a short distance within. The gateway to the honse, between 
lodge* of an octagonal shape, is a prominent object npon the shore, and 
nsefbl as a mark for clearing the Uecklea rocks off Preston. The coast 
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from this point preserves the same character, and is well wooded. At 
Fort Seton, just east of Cockenziey a red light is exhibited from the east 
pier-head when boats are expected. 

COCEENZIE is a small town, chiefly inhabited by fishermen and 
persons employed at the salt works. The church with a belfry, built in 1838, 
stands close to the beach^ but the seven salt-pans, adjoining the harbour on 
its east side, make the town sufficiently remarkable from seaward. The 
battle of Preston Pans in 1745 was fought a short distance from the town. 

The small but compact and good harbour of Cockenzie, 3 acres in extent, 
the bottom being rock with a coating of 4 feet of mud, was originally a 
natural indentation, but the circuit has been completed by east and west 
piers, with an entrance between them 78 feet wide facing north. It is 
principally used for the shipment of coal obtained from the neighbouring 
pits near Tranent, brought down by rail. Between the pier-heads there is 
a depth of 15 feet at high-water springs, and 12 feet to 13 feet in the 
berths. Two warping buoys lie a cable out frdm the entrance. The only 
obstruction in the approach is the Corsik rock which dries 2 feet at low- 
water springs a cable out from the centre of the village, and vessels may 
enter under all circumstances at tide time. In closing, keep abreast the 
entrance, and run in. There is no tide light, but a fixed white light is 
regularly shown from the east pier-head. Water can be obtained, but 
with some difficulty, from the wells near. The harbour is private pro- 
perty. Dues on vessels 2d, per reg. ton. Cockenzie has 75 fishing boats 
belonging to it, employing altogether 170 men. Population, 1,612 in 1881. 

PRESTON PANS.— From Cockenzie the coast is low, with a 
gently rising background. At one-third of a mile is the long pile jetty of 
Preston Links colliery, and at one mile to the south-west is the town of 
Preston Pans ; several factory chimneys, u small church, and the ruined 
tower of its castle, showing above the wood behind the town, are its chief 
objects. The back-ground is higher than that east or west of it, and the 
village of Tranent is prominent upon its crest. The town is washed by 
the sea, but has no harbour. Here are 50 fishing boats, employing ISO 
men. Population, 2,265 in 1881. 

Heckles. — ^Abreast Preston Links colliery, and extending from thence 
to the westward, are the Heckles, some rocky patches, nearly dry at low- 
water springs. Though close in, they are in the way of vessels working 
along-shore. Cockenzie church, open of Cockenzie pier, E. by S. ^ S., 
clears them passing to the northward ; and the centre of Tranent, over the 
old castle of Preston, S.E. by S., clears them passing to the westward. 

MORRISON HAVEN, the harbour of the estate of Preston 
Gi-ange, is half a mile to the westward of Preston Pans, and is formed by a 
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north pier neuly parallel to the shore, ita extreme being separated froK 
the main bj an entrance 70 feet wide facing N.N.W. The general breadth 
of the harbour is 90 feet, with an area of 4 acres, and a deplli of 13 lo 
14 feet at high- water springs, over a bottom of mud. The onlj obetruction 
outside is Ox Craig, a rock, one cable to the westward of the entrance. 
The harbour should be closed on a S.W. ^ S. bearing, and there is no 
difScnIty in taking it at any time, except perhaps in S.E. winds, ^riiich 
blow nearly out of it. 

Iiigllt. — ^A light is Hbown during the winter season &om die veet 
pier-head, wAite from S.E. to N.W., red from N.E. to S.E. 

MTTSSELBUBOH lies H miles to the westward of Honrison 
haven, with the little villf^e of Dnimmore between. This popolonB town 
stands in the bight of the bay, upon the low ground at the moath of the 
river Esk. 

Within it, upon the summit 
of a small hill, is the church 
of Inveresk, distinguished 
by a slender spire ; from 
this point the high back- 
land recedes fiom the coast. 
Musselburgh may be easily 
known by its extent and 
numerous factory chimneys. 
The town is upon the east 

bank of the Esk, which is InvereBk chnroh, S.W. 9 milea. 

crossed by three bridges; the river, after passing the town, empties itself 
into the sea, across a broad flat of sand, which dries in some places more 
than half a mile from the main. The same ^t continues with varying 
breadth the whole way to Leith. 

FISHEBBOW, the harbour of Musaelbargh, is formed by east aod 
west piers with kanta. The entrance, facing north-west, is 70 feet vride, 
and the size of the harbour 2^ acres, with a bottom of soft mud. Lying 
far in upon the flat, it has only 10 feet between the piers at high- water 
springs, but this depth is pretty general over the whole harbonr, as the 
bottom is level. Two warping buoys are -placed N.W. 147 jKria, and 
North 200 yards, respectively, from the entrance ; the f^proach is clear 
over a flat of clean sand half a mile broad. North-east winds cany the 
greatest range into the harbour, but the sea is never so heavy as to [vevent 

Freeh water is obtiuned from a bum close to the hsrboor, bat all other 
supplies are procured from Leitb. It is a busy place in the herring soaBon, 
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and is connected by n branch line with tbe North British railway. The 
imports are railway sleeperfi, bark, rock aalt, and hemp for nets, in the 
manufactare of which about 500 persons are employed ; the export trade 
is limited. There are 74 fishing bo^its belonging to the place, employing 
altogether 248 men. Population of Musselburgh, 7,880 in 1881. 

Light. — AJixed red light, 18 feet above high water, is shown all night 
from the head of the e&st pier. 

FOBTOBELLO> — ^^^ foreground continues for 4 miles to Leith, 
and in this district are the villages of Joppa Salt Fans, and Joppa, and the 
town of Portobelio ; the latter has a handsome and thriving appearance. 
Its church at the sonth-eoet end and some factory chimneys at the north- 
west end of the town are the chief objects. The railway skirts the shore ; 
the country is beautifully wooded and dotted with pretty residences, having 
as a fit background to the whole the bold and picturesque outline of Arthurs 
Seat. Population, 6,794 in 1881. 

LEITH, the port of the capital of Scotland, stands at the mouth of a 
small and sluggish stream, which after a course of 14 miles here joins the 
nea. The town is of considerable size, well-built, and has been much im- 
proved of late years. .Among its various churches that of North Leith is 
the most conspicuous, the cross which crowns 
the summit of its elegant spire being 158 feet 
from the ground ; the higher and plainer spire 
of the free church stands near it. The various 
public buildings, the shipping in the docks, 
and the numerous glass-bouses and factories 
east of the town give to Leith a hustling and 
flourishing appearance, while the city of 
Edinburgh in the rear, overtopped by Sails- ^'•^^ I*"'' "'""=1' 

bury Craigs itnd Arthurs Seat, and the still higher range of the Pentland 
hills, completes a picture of peculiar beauty and effect. 

The custom-house, erected in 1812, is a large and handsome building 
Btondiog upon the west side of the lower drawbridge, very conveniently 
for the commerce of the port ; its jurisdiction extends eastward to Duubar 
and westward to Kincardine. Supplies of all kinds are, of course, abuo- 
ilant. Consuls or vice-consuls are resident for Austria, France, Belgium, 
United States, Denmark, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Sweden and Norway, 
Russia, Prussia, Brazil, Bolivia, Chili, Italy, Peru, Turkey, and Uruguay. 

The trade at Leith consists of various manu&ctures ; it has a large 
foreign trafiic in com, timber, iron, and coal. In 1883, 4,594 vessels 
entered the port of a registered tonnage of 1,056,111; and the harbour 
revenue was 64,154/. Population in 1881, 59,485. 
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HARBOUR and DOCKS.— The liarbour is formed by the 
outlet of the water of Leith, which is guided by piers across an extensive 
flat foreshore of sand to a junction with the sea. In dry weather the 
stream is insignificant, but during rain the freshes come down with some 
violence. Leith suffered for a long time from the want of a good harbour 
equal to the requirements of the trade, although large sums of money were 
expended for the purpose. In 1544 the first attempt was made to guide 
the stream by a timber pier, which soon decayed ; in 1610 another timber 
jetty was built, which stood until about 1842 ; in 1720 a stone pier in 
continuation of the above timber jetty was carried 100 yards seaward, and 
subsequently a weir 330 yards long was added, to endeavour to maintain a 
straight outer course. 

So great was the increase of traffic towards the close of last century, that 
the eminent engineer, the late John Rennie, was consulted in 1799 as to 
the best means of providing harbour accommodation. He proposed a plan 
for wet docks extending north-westward, with a deep water entrance off 
Newhaven. A modified plan, consisting of two of the wet docks, having 
an area of 10^ acres, was begun in 1800, and completed in 1817 at a cost 
of about 260,000/. ; but in lieu of the proposed western outlet, a single 
opening, only 36 feet wide, was made from the old harbour. In 1829, at 
the recommendation of W. Chapman, C.E., the east pier was prolonged 
600 yards, and a light placed at the pier-head. 

A west pier or breakwater was also carried out from the northern angle 
of the docks, in an E.N.K. direction 440 yards, towards the east pier, 
leaving an entrance between 77 yards wide. In 1840, by the advice of 
Mr. James Walker, C.E., the east pier was still ftirther extended 330 yards 
out to low water, making the entire length 1,200 yards, or nearly three- 
quarters of a mile. The harbour also was deepened 3^ feet, by dredging, 
the sill of the docks lowered to 7 inches above the level of low-water 
springs, and a cross weir extended to the martello tower, to prevent the 
drift sand coming into the channel. 

Since then extensive and important works have been caiTied out ; the 
east pier has been lengthened 330 yards; on the west side, a straight 
timber pier, running N. ^ W. for 707 yards, has been extended from the 
end of the old breakwater, the inner end curving to the roadway between 
the east and west docks. There is a low- water landing- slip near the pier- 
head, with a depth of 9 feet at low-water springs. The entrance between 
the pier-heads is 80 yards wide, having a depth of 25 feet at high-water 
springs until abreast the inner lighthouse, when there is 26 feet to the 
entrance of Victoria dock. The channel is on the west side until abreast 
the ini^.cr lighthouse, and then upon the east side. A branch of the 
Edinburgh and Leith railway is laid down upon the west pier. 
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At the berths alongside the harbour quay the vessels all lie aground at 
low water ; the stream at flood and ebb in the harbour is verj slug^sh, 
and the range of swell is trifling even in the strongest winds, owing to the 
protection afforded by the west breakwater. 

The Victoria dock, excavated on the north side of the old east dock, and 
opened for traffic in August 1 852, contains an area of 5 acres ; the entrance 
is 60 feet wide, with a depth over the sills of 23 feet at springs, and 19^ feet 
at neaps. 

The docks, besides the Victoria dock, formed upon the foreshore of North 
Leith, as before mentioned, are two in number, and contain between them 
lOi^ acres. The great drawback to the usefulness of these docks is the 
narrowness of the entrance, 36 feet onlj, which, until the recent im- 
provements were carried out, obliged all large ships to go to other ports 
for repairs. 

The Albert dock, which was completed from the designs of Messrs. 
Bendel and Robertson in 1869, lies to the eastward of the east pier, and is 
entered by a tidal basin of 2^ acres, and a lock 350 feet in length, 60 feet 
in width, and having the sills 7 feet 5 inches below lower water of spring 
tides. The area of the dock is 1 1 acres, and the length of quayage 1 ,000 
yards. It is provided with six hydraulic cranes of from 3 to 5 tons power, 
one hydraulic crane of 15 tons, and one steam crane of 50 tons power which 
is capable of removing the masts of the largest vessels. There are sheds 
round the docks, and the quays have complete railway communication with 
the Caledonian and North British systems. 

Another dock, named Edinburgh, of 16§ acres, to the eastward of the 
Albert dock, with a graving dock 300 feet in length and 48 in width, was 
opened in 1881. ' 

The following table gives the present state of the harbour : — 

Outer harbour - • 14 acres in extent ; depth from 16 to 24 feet at high water. 

Inner harbour - - 7 „ „ „ 13 to 16 „ „ 

Old docks - - 10 „ „ „ 16i ft. over sill at 

Victoria docks - - 5 „ „ „ 23 „ „ 

Albert and Edinburgh 

docks - - - 28 „ „ „ 24 „ „ „ 

A swing bridge, weighing 700 tons, and worked by hydraulic power, can 
be thrown across the harbour in one minute and a half, and by means of 
this the railway communication with the docks on the west side of the 
harbour is chiefly maintained. A red light is exhibited on either side of 
this bridge, after dark, while it is placed across the harbour, and a white 
ball is shown upon it during daylight when the harbour is open. Vessels 
must be careful not to attempt to pass the bridge, or to bring up within its 
range unless they draw 2 feet less water than is shown by a gauge on the 
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emst jett}' adjoioing it. A ball ia hoisted at tbe Albert dock bend when the 
gates are open. 

f'acilities for diacbargiDg timber are provided at the Albert dock, and 
there are extensive Hpaces available for storing it. There are also sheds to 
meet the requirements of the Board ' of Trade with reference to impwted 
cattl^ which trade is carried on to a considerable extent. Steamers are 
readilj coaled, there being both coal hoists and cranee at tile docks. Bepurs 
of ever^ description can be executed, 

A timber jetty has been added at the Victoria dook entrance to allow o£ 
a vessel discharging her passengers or completing her ca^o while the gates 
are shut. There is a depth of 6 feet at low water of spring tides alongude 
of this jettj. 

There are seven graving docks ; the largest (Prince of Wales) 372 feet long 
and 70 feet wide, the depth on the sill being 20^ feet. Besides extensive 
bonding yards and warehouses, the quays are amply furnished with shed 
accommodation, and also cranes, one of which is capable of lifting 50 tons. 

The Sailors' home atLeith has accommodation for 9 officers and 63 men. 

LIGHTS. — A cast-iron lighthouse stands on the west pier-bead, 
exhibiting hjixtd while light, 2H feet 
above bigh wat«r, from sunset \a sunrise, 
and which is visible 10 milee in clear 
weather; in addition to this the following 
lights are exhibited to show the depth jin 
Victoria dock sill : — One red light indi- 
cates 10 feet ; red with white under, 
15 feet; red with white and green tinder, 
20 feet. To the left of these lights, 1, 2, I 
3, or 4 araaller lights will be shown when \ 
the depth exceeds that shown by the 
other lights, indicating that there is 1, 2, 
3, or 4 feet more than tbey show. In 
foggy weather a bell is sounded at in- 
tervals from this lighthouse. On the east 
pier-head, a green light is shown at 
17 feet above high water, from sunset 
to sunrise, and another lighthouse having 
a fixed red light, 22 feet high, stands 
on the same pier about 670 yards from 
its extremity. 

Signals, indicating the depth of water in the channel and over ^h» 
Victoria dock sill, are made by blue, tricolour, B.ad red flags and black balls 
from a flag-staff upon the side of the west pier lighthouse ; but it should 
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be noted that the depth of water in the old dock is 6 feet less ; it must 
also be remembered that the depth <M)n only be depended upon in smooth 
water, and that allowance must be made for the lift of the sea at the mouth 
of the harbour. 
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Signals at Leith harbour. 
(Each signal lowered to half-mast shows 6 inches more water.) 

A small pamphlet containing the bjelaws for the harbour and docks, 
published for the use of persons frequenting the port, raaj be had of the 
various booksellers. While the gates of the docks are open for the admis- 
sion of vessels, a ball is hoisted at a building near the entrance. 

Tides. — It is high water at, full and change at Leith at 2h. 17m. ; 
springs rise 16^ feet, neaps 12 J. Leith is one of the standard ports of the 
United Kingdom, the times of high water for which are given in the 
annual edition of the Admiralty tide tables. 

Pilots. — There are 20 harbour and firth pilots, and sev^eral North Sea 
pilots at Leith and Newhaven, but pilotage is not compulsory. 

Steam Tugs. — There are at present 14 steamers at Leith for towing 
vessels in the firth, and into and out of harbour. 

TIME SIGNALS.— On every week day, at one o'clock p.m. 
Greenwich mean time, a ball is dropped from the cross arms of a mast on 
Nelson monument, on Calton hill, Edinburgh ; the ball is raised half-way 
up the mast at 5 minutes before, and fully up at 3 minutes before the hour, 
and is dropped at one o'clock precisely ; and, at the same instant, a gun is 
fired, from Edinburgh castle; both signals being actuated by electric 
currents from the Eoyal Observatory on Calton hill.* The gun signal is 
generally preferred on account of its being more readily discerned from 
the firth as well as for its greater accuracy. The flash, and not the sound 
is, it is hardly necessary to say, the signal to be observed. 

DANGERS off LEITH.— At the back of, or to the eastward of 
the east pier, is an extensive tract of sand dry at low water, with some 

* If the signal fails entirely the ball is slowly lowered. 
When inaccurate, notice is given in the papen. 
In no case is the signal repeated. 
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rockj ledges upon its outer margin ; the easternmost of these ledges are 
the Black rocks or East Craigs, appearing at half ebb, and upon which an 
iron beacon and two cages have been placed ; the next, the Middle Craig 
or Beacon rock, so called from its having an iron beacon erected upon it, 
shows itself at two-thirds ebb ; an iron safety beacon, with ladder and cage, 
has been placed 270 yards to the southward of the outer beacon to serve 
as a refuge for pei-sons cut off from the shore hj the flowing of the tide, 
manj accidents having taken place from this cause ; the last and western- 
most cluster is only 200 yards from the pier-head, and on one of these a 
strong martello tower has been built for the purpose of defence, as well as 
to mark its position. 

The Kail Yards, or Simmond rock, the outermost danger to the 
northward, is a sunken ledge, half a mile eastward of the pier-head, and 
nearly awash at low-water springs. A black buoy lies near it in 10 feet, 
with Salisbury Craigs, just open to the south-eastward of Leith signal 
tower, S.S.W. ^ W. ; and the high building in George-street, Newhaven, 
touching the north-west side oi the martello tower, S.W. by W. \ W. ; this 
buoy is always to be left on the port or left hand in entering. Should the 
buoy be adrift or out of place, keep the highest part of Arthurs Seat open 
to the eastward of the safety beacou on the Middle Craig, until Newhaven 
church is open of Leith pier. 

Big Bush. — In approaching Leith harbour from the eastward, there 
is a dangerous sunken rock with only 2 feet over it at low water, called 
the Big Bush, lying about midway between Portobello and the pier-head, 
and bearing from the latter S.E. by E. IJ miles. Any part of Cramond 
island open of Leith pier, N.W. by W. ^ W., leads a short distance to the 
northward of the rock. While closing from the eastward, and having 
passed the Big Bush, be careful to give the foul ground at the back of the 
pier a good berth, after which there is no difficulty in entering the harbour, 
and vessels run, tow, or warp in, as convenient. 

NEWHAVEN, noted for its hard-working population of fishermen 
and their equally industrious wives, lies west of, but is nearly connected 
with North Leith. Although bearing the name of New, James IV. of 
Scotland is said to have established a sort of dockyard here in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. It has two substantial stone piers 
530 feet long, extending out to a depth of 2 feet at low water, inclosing a 
harbour of 3^ acres in extent, dry at low water, and with from 19 to 12 
feet at high water. 

Light. — A white Jixed light, visible 12 miles in clear weather, is 
shown from the east pier from sunset to suniise ; this light shows brighter 
towards the Herwit sboal. Two sunken rocks, marked by red buoys^ 
called the East and West Bush, lie a short distance from the pier-head. 
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The space from Newhaven pier to Leith harbour is occupied by an 
extensive flat of sand and loose stones. 

Until lately^ Newhaven was the seat of the ferry across the firth, since 
removed to Granton, now it is only frequented by an occasional steamer 
from Kirkcaldy and the other Fife ports, and by the wherries and fishing 
boats belonging to the place, but for the proper shelter and accommodation 
of which the harbour is not near large enough, although the enierprifie of 
the fishermen and the capital embarked in the fisheries well entitle them 
to such an amount of shelter. Newhaven has 230 fishing boats and 395 
men belonging to it, and during the chief fishery 415 men are employed. 
Population, 4,694 in 1881. 

Trinity Pier, a quarter of a mile to the westward of Newhaven, is 
a chain suspension pier 170 yards in length, built by Captain Sir Samuel 
Brown, R.N., in 1821 ; it is carried by three spans into a depth of 3 feet 
at low water. 

GRANTON PIER and HARBOUR He two-thirds of a mile 

to the westward of Trinity pier, and 1^ mile from the entrance to Leith 
harbour. This noble work, national in scale and character, but the property 
of the Duke of Buccleugh, and one of the greatest works in the United 
Kingdom ever accomplished by the unaided resources of a private fortune, 
is built of freestone obtained from quarries in Caroline park. Intended to 
supply the great desideratum of a low-water landing place for passenger 
steam ships, the pier was begun in 1835, partly opened in June 1838, and 
completed in the autumn of 1844 ; it is 1,700 feet long and 180 feet wide, 
furnished with jetties, slips, cranes, a tide-gauge, and every requisite for 
a first-class pier, and has a depth of 10 feet at low-water and 27 feet at 
high-water springs at its outer end, with a gradually decreasing depth 
towards the shore. Water is led down to the berths from a neighbouring 
reservoir. Population, 927 in 1881. 

This is the point of arrival and departure for the steamers plying to 
London, Dundee, Aberdeen, and the intermediate ports, and to places 
in the neighbourhood; it is also the seat of the ferry across the firth 
to the opposite pier at Burntisland, which forms the link in the North 
British railway system for uniting the metropolis with the north of 
Scotland. A branch of the Caledonian railway has been brought to the 
head of the pier. 

The original design included breakwaters east and west of the main pier, 
and in 1842, before the latter was completed, an Act was obtained for the 
construction of these works ; it was proposed to include a space of 129 
acres, 77 on the west side of the pier, and 52 on the east side, and this 
object has now been accomplished, constituting the harbour of Granton 
one of the safest and most accessible in the kingdom, large numbers of 
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vessels seeking shelter in it in north-easterly gales. The entrance to the 
harbour is 340 feet wide, with a depth of 13 feet at low-water springs. The 
western breakwater is 3,100 feet long, projecting ont from the shore and 
then turning E. by S. ; it is in places 140 feet wide at the base, and 24 
feet at the level of high-water springs. 

The eastern breakwater, 3,170 feet in length, runs out from the shore in 
a direction nearly parallel to the main pier, and then turns N.N.W. to the 
head ; it has a width of base of 150 feet in one part, and is 25 feet wide 
on the summit. A branch of the Caledonian railway, led down to the west 
breakwater, connects the port with the coal fields of West Lothian, 
Lanarkshire, &c., the vessels being loaded by two steam cranes on the west 
wharf, each equal to a lift of 20 tons. A very important adjunct to the 
harbour is the patent slip situated near the head of the west breakwater ; 
which is capable of taking up vessels of 1,200 or 1,300 tons, or two or 
more vessels of that aggregate tonnage. 

Kings are placed at convenient distances along the side of the breakwater, 
so that vessels after securing the bow to one of the mooring buoys in the 
harbour, or, if more convenient, dropping an anchor, may haul their sterns 
in towards the piers. 

LIGHTS. — ^A red light, 30 feet above high water, is shown from 
the main or middle pier-head from sunset to sunrise ; and the head of 
the east breakwater is marked by a green light, and that of the west 
breakwater by a red light, for a similar period. A bell is sounded during 
foggy weather. 

Tides. — It is high water at full and change at Grranton at 2h. 20m. ; 
springs rise 16 feet, neaps 12^ feet. 

An Electric Telegraph Cable is laid across the firth between 
Granton and Burntisland, the south end of which about half a mile to the 
westward of Granton pier, and the north e^d 160 fathoms to the eastward 
of Burntisland pier, are each marked by two diamond-shaped beacons.* 

The Coast from Granton westward is undulating, with a high 
background, well wooded and interspersed with numerous villas. At 
about one mile from Granton, the shore recedes and forms a bay 3^ miles 
in extent to as far as Hound point. This bay is occupied by an extensive 
bank called the Cockle sand, which at its widest part dries out one mile 
from the shore at low water. In the bight of the bay is the village of 
Cramond and the outlet of Almond water, a small creek capable of con- 
taining 8 or 10 coasters. At spring tides there is a depth of 12 feet 
water, and at neaps 8 feet. At the extensive works of the Cramond Iron 

> 

* These beacons are similar to those described on page 172. 
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Company, ("Cadell and Co.,) where craft of from 40 to 60 tons go up to 
discharge lime, there is a depth of 10 feet at high-water springs. 

At 1^ miles from Cramond, and nearly a mile from Hound point, is the 
old and ruined mansion of Bambougle, partly overgrown with ivy, and 
too indistinct for a sea-mark, for which it was formerly used. The high 
ground behind, covered with wood to its summit, slopes gradually down 
to Hound point, at which place the Forth may be said to change its 
character from a firth to a river, described in Chapter X. 

Towards the head of the firth are several islands, islets, and rocks, 
occuring in the following order : — 




Inch Keith, West I mile. 

INCH EEiITHy the easternmost and most important of the group, 
occupying a nearly central position between Leith and Kinghorn ness, lies 
in a nearly north and south direction, and is rather more than half a mile 
long by a quarter of a mile broad ; its summit towards its northern end is 
190 feet above high water. The geological structure of the island consists of 
beds of sandstone, shale, and trap, dipping to the £.N.E. ; the surface is 
bold, and covered with a rank vegetation equal to the pasturage of a dozen 
head of cattle ; a ridge occupies the centre of the island and descends in 
irregular slopes to the sea, where it is fringed with rocks of trap. Fresh 
water abounds, and is good, and from here the shipping in Leith roads are 
mostly supplied, for which purpose a convenient landing-place has been 
built by the Commissioners of Northern Lights upon the west side of the 
island, formed by a single pier, and called the West harbour. At its inner end 
is a cistern of fresh water, with every convenience of cock, hose, &c. The 
water is free of charge, and the key is kept by the light-keeper. Another 
landing-place called Kirkcaldy harbour is at the north-east part of the island. 

LIGHT. — ^The lighthouse stands upon the summit of Inch Keith 
island, in the north comer of an old 
fortification. The building, which is painted 
white, consists of a central tower, 58 feet 
high, and wings. The lantern, 220 feet 
above high water, exhibits a white light, 
which revolves every minute, visible 21 miles, 
the bright gleam continuing for 10 seconds. 
This light was first exhibited on the 14th Inch Keith lighthouse. 

September 1804, and it had the improvements then first ijitroduced in 
Scotland of plated parabolic reflectors, Argand lamps, and sperm oil. 
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In 1816 it was changed from a fixed to a revolning light. On the 
1st October 1835, a dioptric, or refracted light, was substituted for a 
reflected light, being the first in the United Kingdom of the dioptric 
lens. In 1844 it was further improved by the use of colza or rapeseed 
oil instead of sperm oil, and is now, as already stated, a white revolving 
light producing a very brilliant Jlash once every nnnute^ visible all round 
the compass. 

From the lighthouse, Fiddra bears' £. f S. 12^ miles ; isle of May 
high lighthouse, £. | N. 21 j^ miles ; £lie ness, £. by N. | N. 14^ miles ; and 
the south-east point of Inch Colm, W. by N. \ N. S\ nules. A building 
near the lighthouse has been appropriated by the Commissioners for the 
use of the firth of Forth pilots ; those from Leith, Newhaven, and 
Grangemouth generally resort to it. 

DANGERS around INCH KEITH.— The eastern side of 
Inch Keith is clear of dangers ; the north-east point called the East Stael 
is also bold, but some detached reefs dry at low water, one at half a cable 
from high-water mark, a little to the south-eastward of it; and about three- 
quarters of a cable from the north-west part of the island, or West Stael, 
is a sunken rock with 7 feet upon it at low water. 

Seal Carr, lying off the north-west part of Inch Keith, is a black 
bare rock, always above water. 

Iron Craig, another rock dr3dng at quarter ebb, is a short distance 
S.W. from the watering place ; several sunken ledges extend from it to 
the southward, and a good berth must always be given to it. 

Long Craig, a long narrow rock, is at the south extremity of the 
island, from which it is separated at high water. 

BriggS, ft rocky ledge, a considerable portion of which dries at low 
water, extends to the southward, in the same line as the Long Craig, and 
there is a narrow and unsafe channel between them. The south point of the 
BriggS is three-quarters of a mile from the south extremity of Inch Keith. 

Herwit is the southernmost patch of another ledge which uncovers at 
low water to the eastward of the Briggs, with the Little Herwit, a sunken 
patch 1^ cables to the northward of it ; a red automatic signal buoy of 
large size lies a short distance to the south-east of it, in 7 fathoms, with the 
east brow of Pentland hills touching the west brow (half way up) of 
Arthurs Seat S.W. \ W., the east stables of Pettycur (red-tiled house) in 
line with the east brow of Inch Keith N. by W. ^ W., and Inch Keith 
lighthouse N. by W. ^ W. 

North Craig, the northernmost of two rocky patches in the South 
channel to Leith road, is a cable over, with 12 feet upon it. Its position 
is marked by a buoy, chequered red and blach^ lying in 3^ fathoms at low 
water, with the following marks : Carlin nose, a little open to the north of 
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Mickry island, W. by N. f N. ; south end of the observatory, on Calton 
hill, in line with the spire of the Assembly hall, Edinburgh, W. bj' S. | S., 
southerly ; Inch Keith lighthouse, N.W, 

Craigwaughy a small rock, with only two feet upon it, S.W. \ S. 
one mile from the North Craig, is surrounded by several other 
patches with 3 to lo feet upon them. Its north side is marked 
by a black can buoy, in 4 fathoms at low water, with the spire of 
the Assembly hall, Edinburgh, touching the north-west side of 
Nelson monument, W. by S. f S. ; Pettycur pier, in line with 
the eastern brow of Inch Keith, N.N.W. \ W. ; Inch Keith 
lighthouse, N.N.W. J W. 

Pallas Rock, (so named from the Pallas frigate having 
struck upon it,) two- thirds of a mile to the westward of Inch Keith, 
is very small, and has 10 feet upon it. A can buoy, black and i^ed Assembly 
chequered, lies in 3^ fathoms, upon its west side, with the spire * ^P^^* 
of the Assembly hall, Edinburgh, over the centre of Leith martello tower, 
S.W. ^ S. ; and Kinghorn free church, in line with Swan's factory, N. | E. 

Gunnet Ledge, three-quaiters of a mile W. by N. ^ N. from 
Pallas rock, has 8 feet upon it at low water. Its east and west extremities 
are marked by can buoys ; the east one, striped vertically black and white, 
lies in 3^ fathoms, with the notch at the foot of the east bi'ow of Pentland 
hills, in line with North Leith church spire, S.S.W. -J W. ; and Battery 
point, Queensferry, touching the south side of Mickry stone, W. by N. J N., 
Kinghorn free church in line with Kinghorn ness N. by E. J E. The 
west buoy, striped vertically red and white, lies in 3| fathoms, with 
Nelson monument, open a little to the eastward of North Leith spire, 
S.S.W,, southerly, and Battery point, Queensferry, in one with Mickry 
stone, W. by N. ^ N. This buoy is the eastern boundary of the usual 
track across the Middle bank towards Leith road. 

ANCHORAGE. — In westerly gales, vessels driven out of Leith 
road will find good anchorage under the east side of Inch Keith, and by 
taking up a berth well to the southward, with the lighthouse N.W, by N., 
they will have a long distance to drive over flat ground ; more northerly, 
the bank is steep. There is also good shelter for small vessels in easterly 
gales, under the west side of the island abreast the watering place, with 
the lighthouse bearing E. ;} N. The Iron Craig and the foul ground from 
it must, however, be carefully avoided. 

MICKRY ISLAND or INCH MICKERY, N.W. by W, 

2} miles from the anchorage in Leith road, and W. ^ N. 4| miles from 
Inch Keith, with which it is connected by the Middle bank, is small and 
rocky, partially covered by vegetation, and 48 feet above high water ; it is 
foul to the northward and eastward but clear on its west side ; a ledge 

10909. Q 
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extends S. hj W. 1^ cables from its south extremitj. The chaanel from 
Leith road over the Drum sand is between this island and Cramond. 

MICKRY STONE or COWS AND CALVES, N.bjB.iE. 

a quarter of a mile from Mickry ishind, is a round lump of rock 12 feet 
above high water, based upon a ledge which dries north and south from 
it half a cable. With the exception of two small patches to the northwar4 
of Mickry stone, no part of the ledge is visible at high water ; a narrow 
and unsafe channel separates it from Mickry island. 

OXCARS is a ledge at the west end of Oxcars bank, a narrow ridge 
with 3 and 4 fathoms upon it, separated from the Middle bank by the 
Middle channel. The ledge is marked by a lighthouse tower 63 feet above 
high water, the rock itself covering at 13 feet flow; %,€,, its height is 
13 feet above low water leveL The rock dries from the lighthouse for 
13 yards on its north side; one cable to the S.S.E. ; and half a cable 
to the north-east ; there are also patches a cable to the southward ; and 
another with 4^ fathoms upon it Ij cables S.W. by W. ^ W. of the 
lighthouse. The Middle channel has from 4^ to 5 fathoms in it, but 
between the Oxcars and Inch Colm there are Irom 20 to 30 fathoms. 
From the lighthouse, the north point of Inch Keith bears E. by S. over 
4f miles ; the anchorage in Leith road, S.E. 3 miles, and Battery point, 
Queensferry, W. ^ N. nearly 4 miles. 

Light. — The lighthouse on the Oxcars will exhibit on and after the 
15 th February 1886 a fixed dioptric light of 3rd order, showing red and 
white sectors 64^ feet above high water, visible in clear weather 13 miles. 
This light is white to the westward between the bearings of E. ^ S. and 
E. by I S., and white to the eastward between the bearings of S.W. J W. 
and N.W. by N. In all other directions red. The white sector to the 
westward clears the Drum sand. 

CRAMOND ISLAND lies W. by N. 3 miles from the anchorage 
in Leith road, and S.W. ^ W. a long mile from Mickry island ; Almond 
water skirts its western side. It is one-third of a mile in length in a 
N.N.E. ^ E. and S.S.W. J W. direction, steep on its eastern side, and ele- 
vated 89 feet above hig^h water. The formation of the island is greenstone 
trap covered with pasturage ; a part being under cultivation ; a farm-house 
stands near its centre. The island is clear on its north-east side, but foul 
to the south-eastward and north-westward. 

DRUM SAND extends from Hound point eastward to Mickry island 
and joins the Middle bank ; its outer edge is marked by two black can 
buoys of large size, for the convenience of vessels passing south of Mickry 
island, and across the Drum flat. The leading mark for the best water is. 
Nelson monument, on with the highest point of Arthurs Seat, S.S.E. ^ E. 
For the east buoyi in 9 fathoms, the marks are : Arthurs Seat, over Nelson 
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monumcut, S.S.E. ^ £. ; Inch Keith lighthouse, E. by S. ; Oxcars beacon, 
E. ^ N. northerly. For the west buoy, in 12 fathoms, the south point of 
Inch Keith is in line with Mickry Stone, bearing E. by S. ^ S. ; Inch 
Keith lighthouse, E. by S. ; and Fordel house, Fife, in line with Doni- 
bristle house, N. ^ W. 

IjEITH road, in length 2 miles by one mile in breadth, and with 
a depth of 3 to 5 fathoms, extends east and west in front of the port, and is 
contained between the Middle bank on the north and the flat from the main 
on the south. The anchorage marks are, Edinburgh castle, in line with 
Newhaven pier, S.S.W. J W. ; and Inch Garvie, just shut in upon Hound 
point, or Hound point midway between Cramond and Mickry islands, 
W. by N. J N., in 4^ or 5 fieithoms, hard clay ; farther to the eastward the 
bottom is loose. Small vessels usually anchor abreast Newhaven pier, with 
the martello tower just open of, or on with Leith pier lighthouse, S.E. J E., 
in 2^ and 3 fathoms, sand. 

It now remains to describe the pilotage of the various channels leading 
to Leith road and St. Margarets Hope. 

. NORTH CHANNEL TO ST. MARGARETS HOPE. 

— ^This channel has Kinghorn ness, Car Craig, Inch Colm, and Battery 
point to the northward ; and Inch Keith, Oxcars, Drum sand, and Inch 
Garvie, to the southward. The bottom is irregular, and the tides rapid, 
and until more lights shall have been placed, it is essentially a day channeli 
as the light upon Inch Keith is only of partial use. A light at Battery 
point is necessary, to render St. Margarets Hope a harbour of refuge by 
night as well as by day ; still, under ordinary circumstances, and more 
especially now that a light has been placed on the Oscars, with a due 
attention to common precautions, the channel may be used by day or night. 

Directions. — Having passed the north point of Inch Keith, the 
general leading mark for this channel is, Carlin nose, a little open to the 
southward of Inch Colm bearing W. -J N. (see view page 197), which mark 
leads 2 cables to the southward of Blae rock, and when Burntisland church 
bears N. by E. } E., steer in mid-channel between Inch Colm and Oxcars 
lighthouse. From a fair berth abreast the west point of Inch Colm, the course 
to Battery point is West, northerly, about 3 miles. Vessels having ad- 
vanced to the westward of Inch Colm in light winds, and with the last 
of the tide, generally haul in to an anchorage in St. David road; a 
berth may be taken by the lead, but the bank is steep-to, especially to the 
westward. 

Battery point is bold, but Inch Garvie is foul for 1^ cables at its north- 
west end. In running at night, care must be observed that Carlin nose is 

q2 
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not mistaken for Battery point. Afler rounding the latter, the red beacon 
on the Beamer will be seen. Yeesels usually pass to the southward of it, 
as there is more room, in which case the mark is the whole of Inch Keith 
kept open of Battery point ; if passing to the northward, the Mackintosh 
will be cleared by keeping Leuchold (the factor's house in Dalmeny park) 
open to the south-west of Inch Garvie. To the westward of the Beamer 
(which is foul for half a cable on its north-west side), the Hope anchorage 
begins, where a berth maybe taken with Rosyth castle from N.N.E. toN.E., 
and Hound point open of Battery point, S.E. by E. ^ E. in 7 or 8 fathoms, 
excellent holding ground, mud over clay. 

In working, the castle of Seafield kept open of Kinghorn ness, N.E. ^ N*., 
clears Blae rock passino^ to the eastward ; and Carlin nose, a little open 
south of Inch Colm (see view, p. 197), W. ^ N., clears it passing to the 
southward. When Burntisland church bears N.N.W. J W. the rock has 
been passed, and vessels may then stand towards the north shore, until 
Carlin nose is over the tower of Inch Colm monastery. West, northerly, but 
the nose must never be opened to the northward of the tower. The latter 
mark answers until within half a mile of Car Craig, to which a berth must 
be given. In standing to the southward, tack before Battery point crosses 
Oxcars lighthouse. 

A berth must be given to the Oxcars. Inch Colm may be closed to 
within 2 cables, but its west end is foul. Having passed that island, keep 
Inch Keith well open to the southward of it to avoid Doig rock ; bearing 
in mind, while working hereabouts, that the ebb tide (directed by Hound 
point) sets strongly within Inch Colm through Mortimers Deep. While 
standing to the southward, keep Newhalls (the first cluster of houses npon 
the shore east of South Queensferry) open of Whitehouse point, W. by S. ^ S., 
southerly. This is the clearing mark for the Drum sand, which is so 
steep-to that the lead is of little use as a guide. 

The channels north and south of Inch Garvie are of nearly equal 
breadth, but the north one is that generally used. Inch Garvie may be 
approached on either side, but not at its north-west and south-east ends. 
Then, in working to the southward of the Beamer, stand to the northward 
until the north point of Inch Keith comes near Battery point, E. f S. ; 
and to the south bank by the lead, tacking at the first shoal cast, as it is 
steep-to. After weathering the Beamer, the anchorage at the Hope may 
be closed as convenient. 

Should a vessel have advanced as far as the Beamer at the end of 
the tide, and the wind fall light, and not being able to anchor on account 
of the depth, it is hazardous to attempt to pass to the northward of 
Inch Garvie, as the tide sets out from the North ferry directly upon it ; 
in this case go to the southward of it, as the ebb sets parallel to the 
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south flat. When clear of the Narrows, haul over to the north shore 
and anchor. 

North Channel into Leith Road.— Having rounded inch 

Keith and the Seal Carr, in running, keep the 
north point of Inch Keith to the southward of 
East, until Nelson monument, on Calton hill, is 
over North Leith spire, S.S.W., southerly ; this 
mark leads to the westward of Gunnet ledge, but 
rather close. 

In working, bring Nelson monument from North 
Leith spire to Newhaven pier. At night, an 
increase in the depth of one or 2 fathoms will in- 
dicate the arrival in the roadstead. In crossing the 
Middle bank, there are in places only 3 fathoms at Nelson monument, 
low-water spring tides. 

To pass between Pallas rock and Gunnet ledge, keep the north point 
of Inch Keith to the southward of East, until Nelson monument is 
over Leith martello tow^r, S.S.W, § W. ; this mark leads through, 
but care must be observed that a tall gas chimney, in the Old town 
of Edinburgh, is not mistaken for Nelson monument. This passage is 
too narrow to be recommended ns a working channel. There is a clear 
water-way between Pallas rock and the foul ground from Inch Keith, 
but no mark can be given for it, which would lead a safe distance off 
Seal Carr. 

South Channel. — This, being the most direct passage from the 
eastward into Leith road, is the one more frequently used by those well 
acquainted with the navigation. It is particularly available for small 
vessels by day, as the ebb runs slacker, and the flood makes earlier here 
than in the North channel, or 1^ hours in springs and 2 hours in neaps, 
before it is low water upon the shore. 

This channel is 1^ miles wide, and contained between the foul ground 
from Inch Keith and the flat from the main ; but the approach to it from 
the eastwai'd is obstructed by the two rocky patches, North Craig and 
Craigwaugh. The general day-mark for leading into the South channel 




North Berwick Law, over Roundel summer-house, B. i S. 
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between these two dangers is the summit of North Berwick Law, over 
Roundel summer-house, E. ^ S. 

Keep this mark on until Inch Garvie is shut in behind, but showing 
close above Hound point, W. by N. J N. 




Inch Garyie, shut in npon Hound point, W. by | N. 

This leads through the remainder of the channel, and up to the 
anchorage in Leith road. 

In scant north-westerly winds, and wishing to go the northward of 
North Craig, keep North Berwick Law open its own breadth to the 
northward of the high land at Gullane ness, E. by S. ^ S., until 
Edinburgh castle is over the easternmost glass-house upon Leith shore, 
S.W. by W. f W. ; this leads through between the North Craig and 
Herwit into the South channel, and when Inch Garvie is shut in upon 
Hound point (see the above view), proceed as before directed. 

In scant south-westerly winds, and wishing to keep the weather shore 
abroad, to pass south of«Craigwaugh, keep North Berwick Law its own 
breadth south of the high land of Gullane ness, E. ^ S., until Inch Keith 
bears N. by W., when a N.W. by W. J W. course will lead to the 
anchorage in Leith road. 

Small vessels bound to Leith road in westerly winds, and not wishing 
to anchor, may escape the weight of the ebb by working along-shore to 
Aberlady bay ; the main may be approached by the lead, as the bottom is 
regular, but a good berth must be given to it when near the vicinity of 
East Craigs and Beacon rock, and special care must be taken to avoid 
the Big Bush, with 2 feet over it at low water, lying half-way between 
Portobello and Leith pier-head. 

The channel south of Inch Keith is not to be recommended at night, 
but in case of need, it may be used by keeping Newhaven pier and Leith 
west pier lights in line, W. f S., until Inch Keith light bears N. by E. f E. ; 
then steer about W. by N. \ N., and when Leith west pier light is in line 
with the inner light on the east pier, S. by E. f E., anchor, or proceed into 
the harbour. 

Prom Leith Road to the Westward.— Steer to the north- 
ward from the anchorage, and if the flood is running be careful not to brinj^ 
Nelson monument to the westward of Trinity suspension pier, and when 
Battery point, Queensferry, is open to the northward of Oxcars beacon. 
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keep away to the westward for Inch Cohn. The directions for the re- 
mainder of the channel to the Hope will be found at pages 231, 232. 

By nighty steer over to the northward until the water deepens to 12 or 
14 fathoms, when a W. | N. course will lead between Inch Colm and 
Oxcars. 

In passing between Oxcars and Mickry Stone, proceed as in the above 
case, until the monument to Sir John Dalyell, on a hill upon the south side 
of the Firth above Bo'ness, is over Battery point, W. by N. 




Dalyell Monument near Bo'ness over Battery point. 

The channel is narrow, and obstructed by a 4^ fathoms patch, but the 
above mark will lead through, and when Oxcars beacon bears N.E. \ N. 
haul up to the north-westward and get the Drum sand marks open. 

North Berwick Law in the notch between Inch Keith and Long Craig 
was the only mark for this channel, but Long Craig is merely an indistinct 
line at high water, and North Berwick Law can seldom be seen from the 
upper part of Leith road. 

In crossing the Drum flat, barely 1 2 feet can be reckoned upon in this 
channel at low water, but it is convenient for small vessels in scant westerly 
winds. From the anchorage in Leith road, keep Inch Garvie shut in upon 
Hound point (see views, pages 203, 234) to clear the foul ground from the 
south part of Mickry island, until Arthur's seat is over Nelson monument, 
S.S.E. ^ E. ; this leads in the best water across the Drum flat, and close 
alongside the Drum east buoy ; when the water deepens keep away to the 
north-westward until the Drilm sand mark is open. 

Although directions have been given in the preceding chapters for most 
of the small tide harbours in the flrth of Forth, still no vessel having the 
option of passing on to St. Margarets Hope, should attempt to use the 
former for refuge in easterly gales. But in an emergency it may be well to 
remember, that south-easterly gales cause the highest sea on the north side 
of the firth, and those from the north-eastward on the south side. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BIVEE FORTH, QUEENSFBBBY TO STIRLING, 
ST. ABBS HEAD TO BEBWICK. 

Variation in 1886, 

River Forth, 2V 6' W. 

St. Abbs Head to Berwick, 2Cf 10' W 



Above Queensferry the shores recede on either side, and the river 
Forth* expands to a width of about 2 miles. Continuing along on the 
north-east side, we first come to the small bay of Ceanmore ; the country 
thence north-westward is prettily wooded as far as the low rocky point of 
Bosyth, which forms the north-west point of St, Margarets Hope, 

Rosytll C&StlO, &n old ruined fortress, stands upon a low rock con- 
nected with the main by a causeway, and was formerly the residence of 
Margaret the good Queen of Malcolm Canmore. 

DHU CRAIG-, or Black rock, is an islet, rising 10 feet above ihe 
level of high water, and lying rather more than half a mile W. ^ N, of Rosyth. 
At half-ebb, another rock about 150 yards to the E.S.E., called Little Dhu 
Craig, uncovers, and at low water the two are connected by a sandy beach. 
They lie on the flat shelf which at low water of extreme springs dries out 
a considerable distance in front of the whole of the shore from North 
Queensferry to Long Annat point, a distance of 10 miles. A mile to the 
north-west, the ruin of Rosyth church surrounded by trees stands near the 
beach, and 1^ cables off it lie the rocks called St. Serf. 

BRUCEHAVEN, a quarter of a mile farther west, is formed by a 
single pier which extends towards the south-west with a kant to the south* 
ward, from a point, at the south-east end of the town of Limekilns, called 
Capernaum. A ledge of rocks marked by two posts affords a slight shelter 
to the eastward, and a beacon lies off the west side of the entrance, which 
faces S.S.W. Here is a ship-building yard. Depth at high-wat^r springs, 
10 feet. 

LIMEKILNS lies a quarter of a mile north-westward of Bruce- 
haven. The harbour, which has a depth of 14 feet at springs, is formed 



* See plan of the river Forth ; scale, tfi » 3 inches, by Commander Beeher and 
Lieutenants Cudlip and Thomas, B.N., 1850-1 ; with corrections to 1867. 
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bj a single west pier and a ledge of rocks wliich partly protects it from the 
S.E. Great quantities of limestone were formerly shipped here, but since 
the harbour at Charleston has been enlarged, the trade has been chiefly 
transferred to that place. Between Limekilns and Charleston for half a 
mile the land lies in a steep ridge, and displays the well-wooded park and 
mansion of Broomhall, the seat of the Earl of Elgin. Above the trees is 
seen a remarkable square mass of limestone^ 46 feet high, called Geliet 
rock, on which is a flagstaff. 

CHARLESTON has an area of 9 acres in its old and new harbours, 
which are sheltered by a west and south pier from all winds but those from 
the S.E. It has a depth of from 15 to 18 feet at springs over soft mud. 
A red light is shown from the end of the outer pier. Great quantities of 
lime and limestone are exported (from a quaiTy noted for its fossils just to 
the north of the town), as well as coal, and iron from the Oakley furnace. 
Population, 632 in 1881. 

Heckles. — Off* Charleston the flat shelf which fronts the shore shoals 
and takes the name of Heckles ; it is, like all the banks on this side of 
the river, formed of a hard crusted mud furrowed into ridges. Hence to 
Crombie, 2 miles, the shore is flat but the shelf is steep-to ; to clear it and 
all the foul ground, keep St. Margarets villa open to the southward of Dhu 
Craig. 

Foul Ground lies in the middle of the river, between Kinneany 
braes, a mile to the north-westward of Charleston, and Carriden opposite, 
with patches of 9 and 12 feet upon it ; the deepest water will be found to 
the northward of it. 

At CROMBIE POINT there are a few houses, with a pier which 
extends 300 yards to the W.S.W., but is dry at low water, at which time 
there is tolerable landing on a ledge of rocks on the south-east side called 
the Long Craig. The shore here trends away to the northward and forms 
a bay a mile deep, which dries entirely at low water, and has several 
dangerous rocky patches near its outer part. The villages of Torryburn 
and Newmills, in which Craigflower house and Torry house are con- 
spicuous, lie in the bight of the bay. Abreast the latter a rubble-stone 
causeway called Torry pier extends 400 yards to the southward, from 
whence a ferry-boat plies across the river to Borrowstounness. 

CULROSS church and Abbey house are prominent amidst the wood 
on the top of the brae above the houses which form the royal burgh and 
town of Culross, and are useful as sea-marks. A very small detached . 
breakwater as a shelter from the south west, and a curved ledge called 
Elie rocks, form all the harboux* Culross can boast of, notwithstanding its 
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former celebrity as one of the first places in Scotland from which coal was 
exported. Some of the coal pits were worked under the river, and the 
coal was drawn up by a shaft called a moat, surrounded by a wall to keep 
the tide out, at about 500 yards from the shore ; the remains of two of 
these may be seen. A storm, in March, 1625, washed down the stone 
embankments of the great pit, when the river broke in and drowned the 
works. Some of the stones have since been used in the repair of Leith 
pier. Yalleyfield house stands back about three-quarters of a mile, and is 
barely visible from the river ; the straggling village of Lower Valleyfield 
extends along shore as fiu* as Blucher bum, which falls into the Forth 
at Newmills. Population, 373 in 1881. 

CRAIQMORE, &i^ extensive rocky patch at the outer portion of 
the sandy flat which entirely occupies Torry bay, lies one mile to the 
south-east of Culross ; it is a dangerous sunken rock at high-water springs, 
being only just awash at high- water neaps, and should be care^illy avoided. 
The inshore part of the rock has been raised above high-water level, find 
has had coal and salt works erected upon it, the tall chimneys of which 
remain. It is now called Preston island. 

Culross church tower, well open to the southward of Preston island, 
N.W. ^ N., just clears the edge of the shelf ofl* Crombie point, where it is 
very steep-to. 

HEN AND CHICKENS, another uneven rocky patch thus 
called, or Craggan Garth, lies three-quarters of a mile to the S.S.W. of 
Culross ; it is half a mile long by a cable in width, lies still farther out in 
the fairway, and is only visible at low- water springs. A red conical buoy 
has been placed 250 yards to the southward of it, in 24 feet water, with 
the east wing of Culross abbey, in line with the easternmost house in 
Culross village, N. by E. f E.; Airth castle, in line with high-water 
mark of Long Annat point, N.W. \ W. ; buoy on Dods bank, S.E. 
Should the buoy be away, Grangemouth colliery chimney well open to 
the southward of the lighthouse and second beacon, bearing W. by N. J N., 
will clear the rocks and edge of shelf to the southward, as will also Craig- 
flower house in Torrybum, open to the southward of Preston Island, 
E. I N. Another rock on the flat, called Craig Hens, dries 8 feet, and the 
stones which protected the openings of the shafts of several coal pits are 
scattered over the flat, and are dangerous to boats and small vessels when 
there is little water. 

From Culross to Long Annat point, 2 miles, the shore continues of the 
same character, — a narrow strip of low ground, backed by a steep brae 
from 50 to 80 feet high, looking as if it had been the ancient bank of the 
river. On it, surrounded by trees, stand the mansions of Dunimarl and 
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Blair, each having a small pier projecting from the strand. The breadth 
of the river here at high water is nearly 3 miles, but at low water it is 
narrowed to half a mile. Up to abreast Gtdross it has a depth exceeding 
5 fathoms at low water in the main channel, but from this point upwards 
it shoals rapidly. A depth of 3 fathoms may be found a mile farther, or 
up to abreast Blair pier, but beyond that a vessel drawing 12 feet could 
barely scrape her way up to Long Annat at low-water springs. 

LONG ANNAT POINT has a flat ledge of freestone rocks 
projecting from it 400 yards in a S.S.W. direction to the edge of the shelf, 
the outer part being generally covered with flsh baskets, visible until half 
flood. It is marked by a red conical buoy laid in 9 feet water at half a 
cable to the southward of the pitch of the rocks, with Sands house (west 
wing) in line with the west face of Annat quarry, N. by E. f E. ; Binn 
monument, in line with the middle of Borrowstounness pier, S.E. § 8. ; Hen 
and Chickens buoy, S.E. by E. At the end of the adjoining embankment 
is a small jetty used for shipping freestone from an adjacent quarry. Hence 
to the north-westward the north-east shore consists of an embankment or 
river wall, and is straight to as far as Kincardine. 

SOUTH SHORE of the RIVER.— From Hound point the 
south-west shore of the river curves to the south-westward for about a 
mile, and then continues N.W. by W. for 5 miles to Blackness ; the coast 
is undulating, of a moderate height, and well wooded, especially the park 
attached to Hopetoun house, of which building, although close to the 
shore, little but its cupolas can be seen above the trees. Hound point is 
nearly steep- to, but just to the westward a flat shelf begins and extends 
off-shore, generally about a quarter of a mile, when it suddenly deepens. 

NEW HALLS* — ^At three-quarters of a mile to the westward of 
Whitehouse point is a slip or sloping pier, which is the usual landing-place 
of the ferry-boats that maintain the communication across the Forth at 
Queensferry ; but as it dries at low- water springs the ferry-boat then lands 
at Long Craig, a stone slip half a mile to the eastward, at the outer end of 
which there is a> depth of 4 feet at low- water springs. An iron perch 
marks the outer end of each slip when overflowed by the tide. A ferry- 
boat crosses every half -hour by day, but the chief traffic is now transferred 
to the more commodious low-water piers of Granton and Burntisland. A 
bright light is shown at New Halls when the ferry-boat plies by night. 

SOUTH QUEENSFERRY is a small harbour formed by two 
piers, having an entrance between them facing S.E.; this place had formerly 
some traffic, but has none at present. It is better known as the site of the 
great thoroughfare across the firth, but which has now moved eastward. 
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Queensferrj, sinall as it is, is a royal bui^h, and derives its name firom the 
good queen of Malcolm Canmore, who frequently crossed the Forth at this 
point between Edinburgh and Dunfermline. Population, 1,966 in 1881. 

PORT EDGAR, half a mile farther west, is formed by a west pier 
of rubble stones, with heavy pitching on the slopes and coping of Poitland 
cement, and an east pier, a breakwater, of large rubble stones. The length 
of the piers is about 1,700 feet, and they enclose a harbour of 30 acres in 
extent at low water, the depth in which is then 8 feet at the entrance, 
decreasing until it dries. 

From here a ferry-boat plies to the new pier at North Queengferry. 

Light. — ^From the end of the west pier a fixed white light is exhibited, 

SOCIETY BANK, so named from an adjoining Tillage, lies im- 
mediately to the north-west of port Edgar ; at low springs it dries, for two- 
thirds of a mile, as a narrow ridge nearly parallel to the shore ; t]ie outer 
edge, which is identi(*.al with the outer edge of the shelf from the main, 
extends 3 cables off-shore ; it is steep-to, and in calm weather must be 
carefully avoided, as the ebb tide out of Torry bay sets directly upon it. 

BLACKNESS may be easily distinguished by the high walls of its 
castle on a projecting point, the shore between it and Hopetoun forming a 
small bay. In the bight to the westward are some storehouses and a 
ruined pier. This place was formerly the port of Linlithgow, but about 
the year 1680 the trade was transferred to Borrowstounness. Blackness, 
or Carriden, is generally supposed to mark the eastern extremity of the 
Eoman wall of Antoninus, which extended across the country from the 
Clyde to the Forth. 

BRIDGENESS, 2J miles to the north-westward of Blackness, has 
a single pier running out 180 yards N.E. by N., with a depth of 18 feet 
alongside at high-water springs. A breakwater of loose rubble stone is 
formed on the north-west side, at which boats can land at all times of tide. 
An old mill upon a rocky eminence just to the south-west of the pier and 
several blast furnaces are conspicuous objects. There is considerable 
trade here in coal and ironstone. It is a private harbour on the estate 
of Grange. 

DODS BANK is an extensive sand-bank running parallel to the 
shore, and drying in patches at low-water springs, its outer edge lying two- 
thirds of a mile north-east of Bridgeness. Its north-western end apjiears 
to be crusted mud in ridges, but at its eastern end are heaps of stone, 
evidently the discharged ballast of vessels bound into Bridgeness for a 
cargo of coal or ironstone — a too common and scandalous practice at all 
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the harbours in this part of the Forth, by which the river is being 
gradually destroyed as a navigable stream. A bltick buoy at the west 
end of Dods bank lies in 15 feet water, with Yalleyfield house, a little 
east of the eastern house on Preston island, N. ^ E., and the high chimney 
of Snab coalpit, in line with Borrows tounness west pier wall, W. by S. ^ S. 
Between Dods bank and Bridgeuess pier, is a pool having 9 to 12 feet at 
low water, forming a good anchorage for small vessels. 

BORROWSTOUNNESS, usually contracted to Bo'ness, a short 
mile to the westward, has a small harbour, easy of access, 5^ acres in 
extent, formed by east and west piers, with an entrance between them 105 
feet wide facing N.N.E., and a depth of 4 feet at low water, decreasing 
somewhat farther in. A wet dock with an area of 30 acres, of which 7 J 
acres is appropriated as a dock space, has been reclaimed from the fore- 
shore, at a cost of 155,000/., and was opened in 188 J. The entrance to 
the dock is 50 feet wide and 120 feet in length, with 22 feet over the sill 
at high-water springs, and it is shut by a pair of gates of greenheart. Four 
buoys mark the deep water channel into the harbour. The town has a 
large and increasing expoit trade in coal and iron. Ironstone is abundant, 
and there are quarries of freestone and whinstone. Borrowstounness is 
a port and has a custom-house, and supplies are plentiful. The North 
British railway skirts the shore of the bay, and is led down to the west 
pier. The arrivals in 1883 were 1,095 vessels of 185,586 tons. Popu- 
lation, 5,284 in 1881. 

Lights. — From the ends of the harbour piers green lights are ex- 
hibited, which change to white in the direction of the port. 

LADY SCAUP.— At half a mile N.KE. of the Kinneil iron works 
lies a bank 3 feet higher than the surrounding flat, called the Lady Scaup ; 
it may be easily recognised by the bleached cockle and mussel shells of 
which it is composed. 

Tlie Kinneil iron works are conspicuous two-thirds of a mile to the west- 
ward of Borrowstounness pier; the taU chimney of the blast engines by day, 
and the lights from the furnaces by night, may be seen for 12 miles ; indeed, 
the Kinneil, Carron, and Oakley iron works give a peculiar character to this 
part of the Forth, particularly in a stormy night. Near Kinneil house, at 
more than a mile from Borrowstounness pier, an embankment or river-wall 
(made in 1774) begins and extends for about a mile along the north-east 
face of the Carse of Kinneil, as far as the banks of the small river Avon, 
which here falls into the Forth. On the west side of the Avon the river- 
wall is continued to Grangemouth outfall, and again thence in a northerly 
direction to opposite Kincardine ; the whole of the shore is flat and fronted 
by nn extensive shelf of soft mud, having an average width of one mile. 
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Grenerally speaking, this shelf is flat, aud lies aboat 9 feet above the ieyel 
of low water ; its outer edge shows at 4 hours ebb. When covered hy 
the tide, the clearing mark, for a mile below Grangemouth lighthoiuie, is, 
Orchard-end house kept open to the northward of Grrangemoiitli outer 
beacon, bearing W.N.W, 

GRANGEMOUTH, the eastern entrance of the Forth and Clyde 
canal, at the confluence of the Grange burn with the Carron, is a thriTing 
place, and the accommodation for shipping has been improved by a wet 
dock of 4 acres and timber basin of 17 acres in extent, on the south side, 
in connexion with the canal, and more recently (1882) by a new dock of 
11 acres, with 2,713 feet of quay walls, the entnmce to which is by a lock 
350 feet in length with 26 feet over the sills at high-water spring tides. 
The outfall of the Carron id confined to a width of 120 yards by well-built 
embankments faced with stone, 1:^ miles in length, winding from the month 
of the Grange to low- water mark on the Forth, whereby a depth of 26 feet 
at high-water springs, and of 21 feet at neap tides, is secured up to the 
docks. The noith-western wall is 4 feet below the level of high water, 
but is well marked by seven cylindrical stone beacons, placed at nearly- 
equal distances apart ; the south-east wall is 4 feet above the level of high 
water, and has a lighthouse 30 feet high (built in 1847) at its head. The 
entrance faces east, and a warping buoy lies off it. The entrance to the 
old dock is by a lock 250 feet long and 55 feet wide, capable of admitting 
large steamers. 

Light,— A ^xed red light is exhibited from the lighthouse, at 30 feet 
above high water, and is visible 10 miles distant in clear weather, and on 
the outer beacon opposite is a reflector, by means of which the entrance 
can be distinguished. 

The port dues are 2d, on British, Sd. a ton register on foreign vessels. 
Grangemouth has a custom-house ; and the tonnage belonging to the port 
in 1873 consisted of 57 vessels, of 9,570 tons ; 21 of these were steamers. 
Rope-making and ship-building employ many hands, and supplies of all 
sorts are abundant. Here are vice-consuls resident for Russia, Prussia, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark. Population, 4,560 in 1881. 

The FORTH and CLYDE CANAL affords a navigable 

channel between the east and west coasts of Scotland, for vessels not ex- 
ceeding 8^ feet draft of water. The near approach of the firths of Forth 
and Clyde, and the tract of low land intervening between them, early 
pointed out this line as a favourable site for a canal that might save some 
500 miles of rough and intricate navigation through the Pentland firth and 
the Great and Little Minch. In the reign of Charles 11.^ it is said that a 
project was formed for a ship canal, capable of admitting transports and 
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vessels of 500 tons burthen ; if so, it i^ to be regretted that such a plan 
was eyer departed from. Tn 1768 the present company was formed, a 
modi6ed plan was decided upon, and the work begun under Smeaton and 
persevered in until 1777, at which time it had reached Hamilton hill, near 
Glasgow. In July, 1786, the cutting of the canal was resumed under 
Whitworth, and in July, 1790, it was completed from sea to sea. 

The length of the navigation direct from Grangemouth on the Forth to 
Bowling bay on the Clyde, is 35 miles; the side branch to Port Dundan 
and Glasgow is 2| miles ; and the continuation to the Monkland canal, one 
mile ; total, 88| miles. The number of locks on the eastern side is twenty, 
and on the western nineteen, the difference being partly caused by the 
higher level of the tide at high water in the Clyde than in the Forth. Each 
lock is 74 feet long, 20 feet broad, with a lift of about 8 feet. The summit 
level of the canal is 141 feet ; its average width at the surface is 56 feet ; 
at the bottom, 27 feet ; its depth, about 9 feet. The canal has six reser- 
voirs, covering about 400 acres, containing 12,000 lockEuls of water. The 
tolls on the canals do not exceed Id. a, ton per mile, except on gunpowder. 
In 1846, the Monkland canal, 12 miles in length, was incorporated with 
that of the Forth and Clyde, when the whole revenue for the 51 miles of 
canal was 115,621/. 

SANDBANK. — Between Grangemouth lighthouse and Long Annat 
point lies an extensive sandbank, almost entirely filling up the fairway, 
with several dry patches upon it at low springs ; the most conspicuous 
being a narrow ridge 3 cables N.N.E. J E. from Grangemouth lighthouse. 
It is said the channel on the south-west side of the bank has become much 
deeper, though at present a greater depth than 6 feet cannot be depende<l 
npon. On the north-east side of the bank there arc from 12 to 13 feet at 
low water near Long Annat buoy, which must be steered for in passing up 
OP down at this part, but a cable below the buoy there is a patch of stony 
ground with less than 6 feet upon it, and off Long Annat pier there is now 
a depth of 8 feet. For a mile above the buoy, the channel lies on the east 
side of the river, and the average depth is 10 feet. 

INCH BRAKE. — About a mile above Long Anirnt point and half 
a mile below Kincardine ferry, rather on the east side, is a small detached 
Inmp called Inch Brake rock, having only 3 feet over it at low springs, 
with an average depth of 12 feet all round. It is marked by a black and 
red chequered buoy, lying in 5 feet water, with AUoa church spire, in line 
with the south corner of Kennet Pans distillery garden wall, N. by W. ^ W. 
To pass to the westward of it, keep the small toll-house upon Kincardine 
north ferry pier open of the head of the town pier about N. by E. 
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At KINCARDINE the navigable channel of the river Forth is 
contracted by the ferry piers to a width of 354 yards, or less than 2 cables. 
The ends of the piers or slips extend oat into 6 feet at low water ; they are 
overflowed by the tide, and must be carefully avoided. The contraction of 
the channel causes a sti'onger rush of the tide, which has swept away the 
mud and sand, and left a stony bottom, which extends below the south piers 
upon the east side ; the best anchorage, therefore, is nearer the west bank, 
in about lo feet over mud. The traffic here is small. Population, 1,985 
in 1881. 

Immediately above and below the town, 366 acres of the alveus or bed 
of the river between high and low- water marks, have been embanked. The 
river wall of the upper portion was placed in 8 feet at high-water springs, 
and the lower end of the southern embankment in 11^ feet depth at 
high-water springs ; a large amount of tidal water has, therefore, been 
excluded. 

MIDDLE BANK. — At half a mile above Kincardine is the sonth- 
eastei*n spit of a shoal called the Middle bank, which extends from the 
western shore almost across the river, leaving a navigable channel only 
140 yards in width. 

Buoys. — This bank dries at low water, and is marked by two bicusk 
buoys ; that to the south-east, called the East End buoy, is laid in 4 feet at 
low water, with Tullyallan house, in line with TuUyallan old church spire 
in ruins, E, by S. J S. ; and the Inch Brake buoy, S. by E. J E., easterly. 
One and one-third mile higher up is the West End buoy, in 4 feet at low 
water, with Clackmannan church spire in line with the high chimney-stack 
of Park farm-house, N.E. ; the East End buoy S.E. J S. 

BLACKBALL ROCK.— At 320 yards east of the East End buoy, 
and abreast Blackball farm, is a rock on the east side of the channel, 
almost awnsh at low- water springs, with 6 feet all round it. It is apparently 
a transported block of whinstone, about 10 feet long and 6 feet high, much 
in the way of vessels, yet has no mark upon it, and it must be carefully 
avoided. The bearings from it are, Clackmannan spire, N. ^ E., and Airth 
church. West. 

KENNET PANS is ft small creek, half a mile above on the east 
shore, at which some coal is shipped. Just above this creek, a boulder 
rock near mid-channel has only 2 feet over it at low water, and 6 feet is 
the greatest depth in any part of the channel for some distance up, until 
off Dunmore, where it deepens to 13 and 11 feet in a soit of hole. 

At CLACKMANNAN POOL, nearly opposite Dunmore, the 
stream called the Black Devon joins the Forth. At its mouth is a small 
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pier with several shipping-places, at which large quantities of coal are 
shipped from an extensive colliery a short distance inland. 

Wreck. — in this part of the river is a sunken vessel ia 9 feet at low 
water, marked by a wreck buoy on the seaward side, from which the 
chimney-stack at Home farm near Dun more bears S.W. by W. ; AUoa pier, 
North ; and Clackmannan high coal drop, E.S.E. 

CAUTION. — Tlie mischievous practice of throwing ballast into 
the river prevails to a gieat extent in this portion of the Forth, much to 
the detiiment of navigation. Masters and mates of vessels should be 
aware that by the Act 43 Geo. III. c. 159, s. 11, they subject themselves 
to a heavy penalty by such conduct, and that any one of their crew who 
gives information against them is entitled to half the amoimt of the fine 
imposed. 

ALLOA lies on the east shore, in a bight formed by the river turning 
abruptly to the south-west, and along the greater part of the face of the 
town is a pool of from 12 to 15 feet, with a 17^ feet rise of tide, so that 
vessels of large draught can, with the flood, pass up over all the shoal 
parts of the river, and lie afloat. 

The ferry pier extends out to low water, with a corresponding pier on 
the opposite side, by means of which steam communication is kept up by 
a branch of the Scottish Central railway to Dunfermline. There is a 
town pier and graving dock ; also a wet dock three acres in extent, with 
a depth over the sill of 17^ feet at springs, the entrance to which is 
facilitated by two wooden jetties extending from the shore. Ofl" the Pow, 
or dock at the south end of the town, the low-water shore projects some 
distance out into the stream, and its edge is marked by a black buoy. 

The position of Alloa has created a considerable trade, both coasting 
and foreign. The harbour dues are 2d. per ton ; the dues on goods 
according to a schedule. Here is a custom-house with jurisdiction as far 
as Stijrling to the west, and Kincardine to the eastward. In 1S83, 328 
vessels, of 55,695 tons, entered the port. Population, 10,601 in 1881. 

TIDES. — It is high water, full and change, at Alloa, at 3h. 18m. ; 
springs rise 17^ feet, neaps to 15 feet, and neaps range 10 J feet. There is 
a peculiarity in the tide here, that at about 1 \ hours before high water the 
tide recedes, lowering the level one foot, and then in about three-quarters 
of an hour rises again and makes high water. The flood-stream runs fair 
at the rate of 2 knots an hour ; the ebb runs 3 knots, and sets strongly 
over against the face of the dock. This must be carefully attended to, and, 
if necessary, an anchor be dropped in time, as the ground is stony, and, in 
the strength of the ebb, it will require a good scope of cable to bring the 
vessel up. 

10909. n 
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SOUTH ALLOA has three timber jetties, bmH in 1951, in con- 
nection with the Seotti^ Central railwaj, and aome traffic ia here carried 
on in coals, com, and iron. Its junction at only 27 miles from GUai^ow is 
very fayoorable, as the shortest line between the east and west coasts of 
Scotland. 

LINKS OP FORTH.— From Alloa to Stirling the river is very 
tortaoo^ forming the well-known Links of Forth ; the distance by water 
is 10^ miles, while in a direct line it raeasores only 6 miles. Between these 
places are seven fords or shallow ridges, which form so many obstmctions 
to the navigation. They are composed of whin dykes, or occasionally, 
boulders of whin, varying in size from a cubic foot to a cubic yard, imbedded 
in a matrix of friable rock. At each ford the bed of the river rises as by a 
step of from one to 3 feet, making the whole rise between AQoa and 
Stirling about 10 feet : thus the tides which lift 17^ feet at Alloa only 
rise 1^ feet at Stirling. The tide-wave in like manner is retarded by the 
various bends of the river and the inequalities in its bed, as we learn from 
the excellent observations made by the Messrs. Stevenson, C.£., of 
Edinburgh, in 1828, so that the time of high water at Stirling is 34 minutes 
later than at Alloa. 

Immediately above Alloa, the river is divided into two arms by Alloa 
Inch. The main body of the stream comes down the southern channel ; 
the northern has a bar which dries 3 feet at low-water springs, yet in 
Bolds reach, off Long Carse farm, there is a pool one-eighth of a mile long, 
with from 10 to 14 feet at low tides. 

KERSIE REACH,— Off the east side of Alloa Inch, the shelf of 
mud dries 2 cables below high-water mark, confining the channel to the 
south side, close along the face of the timber jetties built there. This spit 
should be marked by a buoy. The width of the channel at low water . is 
about 100 yards, with a depth varying from 5 to 8 feet ; but off Kersie 
house deepening to 12, 14, and at one spot to 17 feet, at low water* Its 
general direction is W.S.W". 

THROSK FORD is 1^ miles above Alloa; the stones from the 
south side extend all but across the river, and for a distance of 700 
yards, there is a depth only of from one to 2 feet at low water ; the rise 
in the bed of the river here is about 18 inches. At a small pier at 
Throsk farm several small vessels trade to ship the produce and to land 
coals. 

RYN REACH, just above, lies between Tilliebody Inch and the 
eastern shore, and has a depth varying from 8 to 17 and 21 feet, at low 
water. The river here, in ascending, bends abruptly to the north-east, 
and then to the north-west. Between the Inch and the west shore is an 
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extensivjB dry flat called the Sand Heads^ over which there is a depth of 
13 feet at high tides. 

CAMBUS FORD extends us a short flat for three-quarters of 
a mile in a N.W, ^ W. direction from abreast Tilliebody house to the 
outlet of the river Devon ; it has a generid depth of from 2 to 3 feet at low 
water, with occasional boulder stones and roots of ti*ees. The rise of tide 
here is onlj 14^ feet, thus showing another step of 18 inches. 

CAMBUS POW, the shipping place of the village of Cambus, is a 
creek of the port of Alloa. It is a small inlet on the north side of the 
Forth, 450 yards to the eastward of the mouth of the Devon, on which 
river the village is situated. Here is a large distillery. 

BANDEATH PORD.— In the deep bight, opposite Bandeath 
point, is a channel a quarter of a mile long, with from 8 to 12 feet at low 
water, but which, directly after, shoals to less than one foot, when the river, 
for a distance of 500 yards, is all but dry from the mass of stones which 
encumber its bed. The rise in the bed at this dangerous ford is fully 
3 feet. 

PALLIN ROAD, just above Bandeath ford, has 8 feet water ; 
opposite Fallin limekiln, there is a depth of only 3 feet ; off Polmaise house 
is a holo of 12 feet ; and in Blackgrange reach beyond, a depth of from 
10 to 15 feet extends for a mile, as far as the junction of the Bannockburn 
from the south. 

MANOR FORD| above, is shoal for three-quai'ters of a mile, the 
river opposite Powis house and Manor Pow being blocked up with stones. 
Here is a fall of 15 inches in a distance of 700 yards, which produces a 
considerable rapid. 

LONG REACH extends half a mile in a south-westerly direction, 
with from 7 to 11 feet water, from the Powis Pow to the beginning of 
another rocky shoal, called Sow ford, which is a quarter of a mile long, and 
has a depth varying from one to 6 feet ; the fall in the bed here is 6 inches. 
Thence for three-quarters of a mile the channel is tolerably clear, having 
from 8 to 15 feet, as far as the steam-boat jetty on the west shore. 

ABBEY FORD, nearly a mile above Sow ford, takes its name from 
the conspicuous abbey tower adjoining ; it nearly blocked up the river for 
a quarter of a mile, but a channel 500 yards in length, with 4 feet at low 
water, on the west side of the river, has been cleared. A similar depth is 
found for a quarter of a mile beyond as far as the Town ford, which 
blocks up the river as far as Stirling shore. A channel through this very 
inconvenient ford has been marked out, but not yet niaile. 

R 2 
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STIHLINO SHORE. — In conseqnenoe of the fords before men- 
tioned and tht*. rise in the bed of the river, the flood-tide oo springs only 
lifts 7) feet at Stirling, or a loss of about a foot a mile between it and 
Alloa, where the same tide lifts 17^ feet ; neap tides rise from 3 to 4 feet. 
The qoay here is 200 jards long, besides a jetty for steamers of 30 yards. 
Two 8teamer< ply daily to Granton. Harbour dues, Id. per ton. Popa- 
lation of Stirling 16,012 in 1881. The Scottish Central railway skirts the 
eastern side of the town, and crosses the river just below Stirling bridge. 

Above Stirling the river is yet more tortuous, but it is navigable by 
barges to Craigforth mills, to which place vessels frequently go up with 
the spring tide, which is there stopped by the Cruives, a barrier which 
tttretches across the river at 4^ miles above the upper part of the Town 
ford ; for general and constant traffic, however, Stirling shore may, for the 
present, l^e considered the head of the navigation of the Fortli, at a 
distance of 62 miles from the mouth of the firth, at May island. 



ST. ABBS HEAD TO BERWICK. 

From St. Abbs head, the Longstone lighthouse bears S.S.E. ^ E. 24 
miles ; Emmanuel head, Holy island, S.S.E. 18|^ miles ; and Whapness, 
near Eyemouth, S. by E. ^ E. 3^ miles. 

COLDINGHAM.— The coast to the southward of St. Abbs head, 
including the whole of Coldiugham bay, is rugged and bleak, with outlying 
rocks extending in some places 2 cables from the cliff. The back-ground 
is high, rises boldly from the shore-line, is generally bare of wood, and has 
few objects visible from the sea. The town of Coldingham, from which 
the bay takes its name, is hid in a retired valley a short distance inland. 
The bottom in Coldingham bay is generally foul, and few vessels anchor, 
except in the height of the summer season. At a cluster of red-tiled 
houses (Coldingham shore) is a small boat harbour formed by a substantial 
east pier and two short breakwaters, with an entrance 20 feet wide, facing 
the north, built in 1832 by the Fishery Board at a cost of 1,525/.^ one- 
fourth of which was conti'ibuted by the fishermen, who now maintain the 
pier in good order and find the benefit of it. Here are 57 fishing boats 
and 62 men and boys. Population, 672 in 1881. 

IiiglltS. — Two fixed lights red and green are exhibited from the north 
and south piers on dark and stormy nights when boats are at sea. Hed 
only when tide is out. 

Fold Buss, & 7-fathoms rock with 14 to 20 fathoms around it, upon 
which the the sea breaks heavily in easteriy gales, lies in the south-east 
part of Coldingham bay. 
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EYEMOUTH stands in the south-west corner of the bay of that 
name, and at the mouth of the river Eye. The town is upon low ground, 
and its principal buildings are the church and Gunsgreen house ; behind 
the town is a diversified scene of hill and dale, the well-wooded hill High 
Law (245 feet) being the most prominent elevation. 

The bay of Eyemouth, formed by the abrupt dark red cliff called Fort 
point, to the northward, and the low point Gunsgreen to the southward, is 
small, and the space is further contracted by ledges and detached rocks. 
Ledges dry out from both Fort and Gunsgreen points, and in the outer part 
of the bay are the Hurcars, a cluster of dark rugged rocks, above and 
below water ; within them and near the centre of the bay is a small sunken 
rock called the Inner Buss, with 7^ feet upon it at low water but no buoy 
or perch. With the exception of the partial protection afforded by the 
Hurcars, Eyemouth bay is entirely open to easterly gales, and what clear 
space there is in it has only a depth of 20 to 25 feet at low water. 

The harbour is formed by the outlet of the Eye, a small mountain stream, 
subject to freshes in the winter season, the bed of which is so steep that 
the tide is only felt half a mile up it. The harbour of 2| acres is defended 
to the northward by a breakwater pier, built in 1768 (one of Smcaton's 
earliest designs), and by a shorter pier to the westward, the entrance 
between them being 154 feet wide facing N.W. Vessels are protected 
from the freshes of the river by a central quay, built in 1843, having 
within it fair stowage for thirty sail of various sizes ; the bottom of the 
harbour is silt over gravel, but several ledges of rock project into the 
stream from the Gunsgreen side. Between the piers, the depth is from 
12 to 14 feet at high- water springs, and 10 or 11 feet in the berthage ; little 
range is thrown into the harbour except in very heavy north-east gales. 

Water and other supplies are plentiful ; the former may be procured a 
short distance from the quay side. Eyemouth has a small export of grain, 
but its trade otherwise is limited, its chief dependence being upon the 
fisheries ; 40 boats and 270 men were engaged in the white fishery in 1873, 
and in the herring fishery 65 boats and 400 men and boys were employed. 
In 1873, 91 vessels entered inwards. Population, 2,877 in 1881. 

Lights. — ^fixed bright light is shown at the west pier-head all night, 
and a red light in a corner of a house at a higher elevation. Rockets 
and lines are kept at Eyemouth. 

The Hurcars divide the entrance to the bay into two channels, the 
southern one, being considered the best, is most frequently used. In entering, 
keep midway between the Hurcars and the rocks to the southward, and 
when a lamp, showing a red light from sunset to simrise, fixed in the 
corner of a house, is . just open to the westward of the north pier end 
S. by W. f W., kee{> it so, and close thp harbour. If using the west 
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« 
channel, keep Fort point bearing S.W. ^ W. until the lamp and pier-head 

arc in line, S. by W. f W. ; this leads through the bay to the harbour. At 

night, the lights in line answer the same purpose. 

Life boat. — A life boat is stationed at Eyemouth. 

CAUTION, — Eyemouth should never be attempted when there is 
much sea with the wind on shore, for then the bay itself is a niass of broken 
water; there are besides no tide lights or signals to guide a stranger. 
When it Js considered unsafe to enter either bay or harbour, the pilots 
warn vessels off by waving flags upon either Fort or Gunsgreen points. 

From Whapness, on the east side of Eyemouth bay, the coast beginning 
low, gradually increases in height, reaching an elevation of 305 feet at 
Blakey cliffs, one mile to the southward of the ness. 

BURNMOUTH. — At the mouth of a deep ravine which separates 
Blakey hIiJ from the high land of Ross, is the village of Bummouth, 
consisting of several clusters of fishermen's houses, and a coast-guard 
station. It has a small harbour at the inner end of a natural opening 
through the rocks, formed by an east pier with a north elbow built in 1830 ; 
the space within is barely sufficient for 40 boats when closely packed. 
Although small, the fishermen of this place and of Ross speak highly of it, for 
owing to the protection afforded by adjoining rocks, they can take in their 
boats, when they cannot attempt either Eyemouth or Berwick. Including 
Ross, it has 79 fishing boats, employing 96 men and boys. Bummouth is 
provided with rockets and lines. Population, 371 in 1881. 

Light. — From a small iron tower at the end of the pier a fixed white 
light, 19 feet above high water, is exhibited when it is considered safe for 
the fishing boats to enter the port, also two leading lights, red and whUe 
for entering the harbour. 

ROSS CARRS. — Off the north cheek of Bummouth bay are two 
detached rocks called Ross Carrs, showing at two-thirds ebb, and lying 
out 4 cables from the main ; there is also another rock opposite the south 
point of the bay called the South Carr, 3 cables from the shore. They are 
all steep-to on the outside, and rather in the way of small vessels working 
along shore. The mark to clear them is Lamberton farm (which stands high 
and has a few trees about it), open of the brow of Lamberton hill, SJS.W. 
Berwick pier lighthouse, kept in sight, clears them as well.* 

The COAST.— Lamberton hill (705 feet), and Halidon hill (537 feet), 
stands a mile back from the coast, and extend from Burnmouth to Berwick; 

♦ See Admiralty chart of the east coast of England (including part of Scotland), 
sheet VIII., from llartlcpool to St. Abbs head. No. 1,192 ; scale, jm=0'5 inch ; from the 
survoys of Captains Johnson, Slater, and Staff Commander Calvcr, li.N., 1831-66, with 
eorrections to 1883. 
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the North British railroad skirts their base for the whole distance, and is 
generally in sight from the sea. Marshall meadows and Lamberton farm 
have a few trees about them, but the back-ground is bare of wood, as well 
as of prominent objects. The coast line consists of steep banks and cliffs, 
about 60 feet high, gradually decreasing in height towards l^erwick ; at their 
base is a mass of rocks projecting a third of a mile into the sea. Between 
the reefs are two small landing-places for boats called Green haven and 
Meadow haven. The Seal Can* forms the south-east extremity of this 
part of the coast, and at low water is joined to Bottleness or Sharpers 
head. Coiley Skeers and Wallsend lie just to the north and eastward of 
Berwick pier-head ; between the latter and Seal Carr are other patches^ 
and the Heugh, a four- fathoms rock, is a short distance outside them. The 
mark for clearing all these rocks is Scremerston steam mills in line S.S.W. 
By night, do not approach the shore within 10 fathoms water. 

BERTVICE, a fortified town on the declivity of a hill which slopes 
down to the water, stands on the northern, or Scottish side of the river 
Tweed, The spires on the town hall and presbyterian church, an octangular 
building called the Old Bell tower, and Magdalen field house adjoining, 
are all conspicuous sea-marks on the higher ground to the north ; the 
cemetery chapels also a short distance north of the town are prominent 
objects while approaching from the north ; Tweedmouth church and the 
village of Spittal stand on the low ground upon the west and south sides of 
the river ; and a massive stone pier, with a lighthouse at its extremity, 
marks the north-east side of the entrance into the harbour. 

The harbour is formed by the lower or sea-reach of the river which falls 
into the sea at al)out one mile below Berwick bridge, between a stone pier 
on the north, and a long low sandy spit, serving as a natural breakwater, 
on the south. The width of entrance varies, but in general is about 100 
yards, facing E.S.E. ; it has a rocky bar which in moderate weather has 
a depth over it of 4 feet at low water, and 19 feet at high-water springs. 
Half a mile within the pier-head, on the Spittal side of the river, a large 
sandstone rock called the Carr projects from the shore, and is now formed 
into a quay, to the northward of which is the deepest water in the harbour 
(18 feet at low water), and the best anchorage. On the Tweedmouth side 
of the river a wet dock has been constructed of about four acres in extent 
with 1,560 feet of quay accommodation, the entrance to which is 40 feet in 
width, the depth on the sill being 20 feet at high-water springs. 

Vessels lying in the river generally secure to screw moorings, or with a 
hawser to a ring in the rock or to a post on the quay, and an anchor in the 
stream. In other parts of the harbour there is a depth varying from 3 to 
6 feet at low water, with one berth of 12 feet depth alongside the quay 
near the bridge. Below the quays are two timber jetties for steamers. 
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which ply weekly to Hull nnd Lomlon ; then? is also a ballast quay. On the 
west shore, abreast Twcedmouth, are several salmon batts, and a black buoy 
and a white buoy mark, respectively, the south and north ends of a sandbank 
which there projects more than half way across the river, extending from 
near the bridge to opposite the lower part of the quay. The bed of the 
river is frequently strewed with large stones brought down by the freshes ; 
and near the angle of the pier is a small patch of rock called the Crabwater, 
nearly visible at low-water springs. 

The Tweed carries a large body of water to sea, which, if well directed, 
would be valuable for scouring the channel. The area of its catchment 
baski is 1,870 square miles, being greater than that of any river in Scotland 
except the Tay. It has its source in Peebleshire, at a height of 1,500 feet, 
in the same table-land as the Clyde. It falls as a mountain stream 900 feet 
in the first 16 miles of its course, or at the rate of 56 feet in a mile ; after 
which it assumes a regular descent of about 9 feet in a mile to Kelso, the 
slope then decreases to 4^ feet in a mile, until about 8 miles above Berwick, 
whence it has a descent of less than 2 feet in a mile to the sea, which it 
reaches after a total course of 96 J miles. 

Bei*wick is a custom-house port, its district extending southward to 
Alnmouth. Vice-consuls are resident for Norway and Sweden, and 
Prussia. Supplies of all kinds can be readily procured. 

The dues on shipping are, on coasting vessels, \d,^ 2d., or Sd. a ton, 
according to distance ; on foreign-going vessels from Sd. to 4^rf. per ton ; on 
goods according to a moderate tariff; pilotage I5d. in summer, and ISd, 
in winter, per foot of draft ; ballast 6d, per ton on landing, 2d, per ton on 
loading. Population of Berwick, 9,179, and of Tweedraouth, 5,420, iq 
1881. There are nine licensed pilots at Berwick. 

LIGHTS. — The great stone pier which defends the harbour from 
easterly gales, designed by Kennie in 1807 and completed in 1822, is built 
of rubble sandstone faced with ashlar ; it is 830 yards long by 13 yarda 
medium width, and 8 yards in height, and cost 72,000/. At its extremity 
is a circular light-tower 44 feet high ; the light, which is wMie and Jixed^ 
is 48 feet above high water, and shows well to a distance of 12 miles in • 
all directions seaward from the bearing S.S.W. J W. round to the north- 
ward. In the same tower there is a tide-light coloured red, placed 20 feet 
below the white light, shown while there is a depth of 10 feet on the bar. 

Life-bOEt. — There is a life-boat stationed at Spital point, and a 
mortar and rockets in charge of the coast guard. 

Directions. — Vessels which have not made the land should never 
attempt to run for Berwick harboiir in thick weather, but should keep at 
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8ca in not less than 35 fathoms ; and even when they have made a good 
landfall and reached tlie vicinity of the harbour, they should not go into 
less than 18 fathoms, until the proper time of tide, when, if the harbour 
is to bo attempted, the pier-head light must be brought to bear N.W. i W. 
Heavy freshes when opposed by easterly gales materially change the 
position of the sands at the entrance, and, with or without a pilot, the 
lead must be carefully attended to. 

From the Northward. — in approaching the harbour from the 
northward by day the two northern Scremerston steam mills kept in line, 
S.S.W., clears all the rocks to the north and east of the pier, till the 
harbour's mouth is open and the lighthouse bears N.W, | W. By night, 
keep without the contour lino of 10 fathoms, as the pier light is not a 
good guide, but it should never be brought to the southward of S.W. 

CAUTION. — It Daay be remarked that a light at Berwick hill colliery 
is sometimes visible, and caution is necessary not to mistake it for the 
pier-head light. 

From the Eastward. — The pier may be approached from the 
eastward on any bearing between W.S.W. and N.W. until within the 
distance of a mile, wliea it must be brought to bear N.W. f W. in order 
to avoid the Wallsend on the north, and the three rocky patches of 14 to 
16 feet called the Inner Busses, which lie on the south side of the entrance, 
4 cables S.S.E. of the pier-head. The roadstead without has clean sandy 
ground generally, with the water deepening gradually from 6 to 12 fathoms. 
The outer tide anchorage is with Berwick town-hall spire, in line with the 
lighthouse, N.W. (view A.*) ; and Fair Steads, W. ^ S., in 8| fathoms, at 
about one mile off shore. 

From the Southward. — in approaching the anchorage from the 
southward, or when working to windward in the outer part of Berwick 
bay during daylight, vessels should not stretch farther in shore than to 
bring the signal-staff on Budle hill, in a line with the pyramidal beacon 
on Emmanuel head, bearing S. J W. (see view B.) as this general mark 
leads clear of the Tours, Park Dyke, and other shoals in the bay. 

At Night, the high light on Farn island must not be brought to the 
eastward of S. by E., on which bearing the low light becomes obscured 
seaward ; nor the revolving light on the Longstono to the eastward of 



* See this view and several others on the Admiralty chart of this coast, from the 
Farn islands to Berwick, No. Ill; scale, m = 1 * 5 inches ; by the late Commander 
E. J. Johnson, 11. N., 1831 ; with corrections to 1878. Also plan of Berwick harbour. 
No. 113; scale, 7n=s6* 8 inches; by the late Commanders Johnson and Slater, B.N, 
1831 ; with corrections to 1876. 
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S&E. ^ E^ until Berwick pier light shall have been brought to bnr 
N. W. bj W. i W. 

The sands at the mouth of the Tweed shift so frequently that the pikto 
are obliged to sound the entrance after every gale, but, in general, Tweed- 
mouth church kept in a line over the centre of a red-tiled house near the 
beach, bearing W. by N. f N., will lead over the bar, and to abreast the 
lighthouse at the distance of about a third of a cable. 

From thence the course will be parallel with the pier to as far as its 
inner elbow, but avoiding Crab water rock, which is cleared on its western 
side by keeping Berwick Town-hall spire just open to the west of the 
Song's bastion, near the flagstaff; then steer to the S.W. till abreast the 
coast-guard staff on Spital point, when a course may be shaped along the 
beach on the western side so as to round its curve till near the Garr rock, 
where the best anchorage will be found. 

CAUTION. — It must be borne in mind that there is always a risk in 
taking Berwick harbour with a strong wind from the north, particularly if 
there is a heavy sea and a fresh in the river, for as soon as a vessel rounds 
the pier-head she is apt to lose the wind and steerage way, and should she 
not borrow close over towards the pier, and immediately let go her anchor, 
there is every chance of her being drifted on Spital point. 

TIDES. — From St. Abbs head to Berwick, the tidal streams follow 
the direction of the coast, and set N.N.W. and S.S.E., the flood stream in 
offing running to the southward 2J hours after high water by the shore 
abreast. They vary in their rate from one to 2 knots an hour. It is high 
water, full and change, at Berwick, at 2h. 18m. ; springs rise 15 feet, neaps 
11^ feet, and neaps range 8 feet. At Berwick, the flood stream winds 
round Wallseud rocks and the pier-head, and sets fairly along the channel 
into the harbour ; the ebb stream rushes out with considerable velocity 
between Spital point and the pier, crossing the bar according to the position 
of the sands, and occasioning a strong rippling when it meets the sea. 
The stream of tide in the offing sets S.S.E. and N.N.W. at the rate of 
2 knots on springs, and the flood stream runs to the southward until 
4 hours after high water by the shore. In Berwick bay the direction of 
the flood stream varies from S.S.E. to S.E. and the ebb vice versa ; the 
inshore portion of the streams following the curvature of the beach. The 
fishermen state that there is an in-draught into Berwick bay after strong 
easterly winds. 
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APPENJ3IX. 

Containing Remarks on the Barometrical Pressure, Winds 
AND Weather on the East Coast of Scotland, Uniform 
System of Buoyage, and Tide Tabj^e, 

The mean annual direction of the wind over Scotland is W.S.W., and 
tends to approximate to the general circulation of the atmosphere on the 
adjoining continent ; for as the mean pressure in the neighhourhood of 
Iceland is low the wind circulates round the low-pressure area; con- 
sequently the prevailing wind in Greenland is northerly and easterly; on 
the Danish and Norwegian coasts [south and south-easterly ; and over the 
British isles west and south-westerly. 

Although if the observations for the whole year are taken the mean 
direction of the wind is found to be W.S.W., the winds may be more con- 
veniently divided into two types, the westerly and the easterly, one of which 
is generally prevailing over Great Britain. With the westerly type of 
wind the atmospheric pressure is lowest over Iceland and highest to the 
southward of the British isles, whilst with the easterly type the pressure is 
highest in the north and lowest in the south. The westerly type is most 
common during the months of December, January, February, July, August, 
and September, whilst the easterly type is most common in March, April, 
May and November. June and October may be regarded as intermediate 
months. The characteristic of the westerly type is that the wind com- 
mencing at some point of south, with a high temperature (comparatively), 
a dull fiky and rain, veers to some point of west with a cooler air and 
brighter sky, and after a day or so of fine weather backs again to the south 
with bad weather, sometimes rising to the intensity of a gale, and so on for 
weeks together. The characteristic of the easterly type is that the wind 
fluctuates between S.E. and N.E., the S.E. winds bringing foul weather, 
and the N.E. finer weather, veering and backing with many variations for 
a considerable period. The change from the easterly to the westerly type 
is often preceded by a movement in the upper clouds. If with the easterly 
type prevailing, cirrus and stratus clouds be seen moving from west to east, 
a change is nearly certain to follow. 

The general direction of the wind is locally affected by the direction of 
the coast and valleys, having a tendency to follow their outlines, so that it 
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is not uncommon for a vessel running up the coast with a S.W. wind to 
meet a W.N.W. wind on rounding Eattraj head, or if running with a fiup 
wind out of Moray firth to find a change on opening Buchan ness. 

Although, as above stated, the westerly type of wind is most common in 
certain months, and the easterly in others, the variable nature of the climate 
of the British islands does not permit us to predict that such a type will 
be certain to prevail during the period in which it is most common. 
Meteorology is yet in its infancy, reliable observations have been obtained 
but for comparatively few years, and until recently it has not received the 
attention it deserves, more especially from the navigator, but it is hoped 
that in time, by careful observation and analysis, the laws which govern 
the movements of the atmosphere may be accurately ascertained and pire* 
dictions made for long periods in advance on justifiable grounds. 

Land and sea breezes are not phenomena of regular occurrence in 
Scotland, but are occiosionally observed during very fine settled weather in 
the summer. 

Fogs most frequently occur in the summer months and in November, 
but no season of the year can be said to be entirely free from them. In 
fine settled weather the atmosphere is often misty, and it is then rarely 
that objects on the land can be distinguished for any distance. Light 
northerly winds bring the clearest weather. 

Gales or strong winds are by no means unfrequent, they are usually 
produced by the cyclones visiting the British islands, the greatest number 
of which pass between Iceland and the north-west coast of Scotland, pro- 
ducing gales from S.E. shifting to S.W. ; but it is by no means uncommon 
for them to pass across Great Britain, when, in that portion of the island 
and North Sea, to the southward of their track the wind will veer to the 
southward and westward ; whilst to the northward of their track it will 
back to East, N.E., and N.W. Seamen must be guided in their judgment 
as to the track of the cyclone by frequent observation of the barometer, 
and the force and direction of the wind, constantly bearing in mind Buys 
Ballot's law that, in the northern hemisphere, if the face be turned to the 
wind the low barometer is on the right.* The usual track of cyclones in 
the neighbourhood of Great Britain is from some west point to some east 
point, but the reverse takes place occasionally. 

The general trend of the coast on the east side of Scotland being N.E. and 
S.W. it follows that S.E. and easterly gales are the most dangerous. With 
westerly gales the water is usually smooth, and little danger need be ap- 



♦ The law is usually given, " If the back be turned to the wind the low barometer is 
« on the left ;'* it has been reversed in the text above as the seaman usually loo^^s to 
windward and not to leeward. 
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prehended, althoogfa they sometimes blow witli such violence as to cause 
vessels to drag their anchors even in the most sheltered harboui's. Small 
TesseU are sometimes blown out of the Frith of Forth, and the violence of 
the wind in the close anchorage of Cromarty Frith has sometimes pre- 
vented commanication with the shore for days together, but these are light 
evils compared to a heavy easterly gale, accompanied by snow, as the coast 
then becomes a lee shore with no shelter (excepting in the Friths of Forth 
aud Cromarty), and the land can neither bo distinguished at any distance 
or recognized with certainty. Steam power has, of course, diminished the 
risks of navigation to a great extent, but as small sailing vessels still trade 
along the eastern seaboard of Scotland it is necessary to warn them to keep 
a good offing in easterly winds. 

The rainfall is considerably less on the east than on the west coast of 
Scotland. On the west coast it reaches in some places 100 inches per 
annum, but on the east coast ranges from 24 to 35 inches per annum. It 
is not evenly distributed throughout the year, there being two maxima and 
two minima ; the maxima occur in January and October (when the 
westerly type of wind is most common), and the minima in May and 
November (when the easterly type prevails). The dry season may be said 
to culminate in May, and extends from Mai'ch to July; the second mini- 
mum is limited to November ; October, December, and January are 
characterized by excessive wet. 

Thunderstorms are of frequent occurrence in Scotland and prevail 
throughout the year ; in the islands and north-west part of Scotland they 
are more frequent in the winter than in summer, whilst in the south-east 
they nearly all occur in summer. 
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UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BUOYAGE. 

•'Formula as to Buoys and Buoyage adopted* by the Con- 
febence on a uniform system for the united kingdom, 
IN THEIR Report of 1st May 1883/'* 

1. The mariner when approaching the coast must determine his 
position on the chart, and must note the direction of the main stream of 
flood tide. 

2. The term Starboard-Hand shall denote that side which would be on 
the right hand of the mariner either going with the main stream of flood 
or entering a harbour, river, or estuary from seaward ; the term Port- Hand 
fehall denote the left hand of the mariner under the same circumstances. 

3. Buoys showing the pointed top of a cone above water shall be called 
Conical, and shall always be Starboard-Hand buoys, as above defined. 

4. Buoys showing a flat top above water shall be called Can, and shall 
always be Port-Hand buoys, as above defined. 

5. Buoys showing a domed top above water shall be called Spherical, 
and shall mark the ends of middle grounds. 

6. Buoys having a tall central structure on a broad base shall be called 
Pillar buoys, and like other special buoys, such as Bell buoys, Gas buoys. 
Automatic Sounding buoys, &c., &c., shall be placed to mark special 
Ix>f;itions either on the coast or in the approaches to harbours, <&;c. 

7. Buoys showing only a mast above water shall be called Spar buoys. 

8. Starboard-Hand buoys shall always be painted in one colour only. 

9. Port-Hand buoys shall be painted of another characteristic colour, 
either single or parti-colour. 

10. Spherical buoys at the ends of middle grounds shall always be 
distinguished by horizontal stripes of white colour. 

11« Surmounting beacons, such as Staff and Globe, &c., shall always be 
painted of one dark colour. 

12. Staff and Globe shall only be used on Starboard-Hand buoys ; Staff 
and Cage on Port-Hand ; Diamonds at the outer ends of middle grounds, 
and Triangles at the inner ends. 

13. Buoys on the same side of a channel, estuary, or tide way, may be 
diiftiiK^uished from each other by names, numbers, or letters, and, where 
necessary, by a staff surmounted with the appropriate beacon. 



* Aj published in the List of Baoys and Beacons tinder the charge of The Com- 
«i.«u»«ri of Northern Lighthouaes, 1885. 
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14. Buoys intended for moorings, &c.y may be of shape or colour 
according to the discretion of the authority within whose jurisdiction they 
are laid ; but for marking Submarine Telegraph cables the colour shall be 
green^ with the word ** Telegraph " painted thereon in white letters. 

Buoying and Marking of Wrecks. 

15. Wreck buoys in the open sea, or in the approaches to a harbour or 
estuary, shall be coloured green, with the word " Wreck " painted in white 
letters on them. 

16. When possible, the buoy shall be laid near to the side of the wreck 
next to mid-channel. 

17. When a wreck-marking vessel is used, it shall, if possible, have its 
top sides coloured green, with the word '* Wreck " in white letters thereon, 
and shall exhibit, — 

By day : Three balls on a yard 20 feet above the sea, two placed 
vertically at one end and one at the other, the single ball being on the 
side nearest to the wreck. 

By night: Three white fixed lights similarly arranged, but not the 
ordinary riding light. 

18. In narrow waters, or in rivers, harbours, &c., under the jurisdiction 
of local authorities, the same rules may be adopted, or, at discretion, 
varied as follows : — 

When a wreck-marking vessel is used, she shall carry a crossyard on a 

mast, with two bulls by day placed horizontally, not less than 6 nor 

. more than 12 feet apart, and two lights by night similarly placed. 

When a barge or open boat only is used, a flag or ball may be 

shown in the daytime. 

19. The position in which the marking vessel is placed with reference 
t;o the wreck shall be at the discretion of the local authority having 
3 urisdiction. 
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303, 328 


381,288 


Caro Bhren - 


- 74 


Cacnaig point 


7 


CaruouBtie - . . 


- 160 


CaroliOB port 166.167 


171,175 


Carr rock - 


351,354 


Carriden, nee Blackness. 




Carron ironworks - 


- 841 


. river, Dornoch firth ■ 


- 70 


, river Forth 


- 348 


, StoDehaven 


- 146 


Car*e of Cowrie - 


168,171 


Kinneil - 


- 341 




- 171 


Casin work, Bankcnd 


- 97 


Castle craig 


- 89 


rock - 


- 83 


bill - 


as, 314 


harbour - 


- 35 


haven 


- 148 


rockn, Dunbiir 


- 809 


Castletown hay 


- 318 



- point 79, 84, 85, 93. ! 

light 
poorhoiue - 
BtorehoDM - 






ChapeltOD pobt 
CSrarlestoQ -. 

h^bour - 

Ughtal - 

(."heek tush rock 
Chevoit, Groat 
Chtaclmins 
Chorrie island 
Clach Uballaichte - 
daub More 
Claefanahany 
ClBckmannaii church 
coal drop 

Clardon head 
Clashach - 

Clflsli Curnach 

CliTerance rock 

Clenterly head 

OGlt of Ilolbum - 

Clettack Skerrj 

Clette rock, see Clotte root. 

Cloe, stack of - - 

Clomflre head 

Clotte rock • 

Clnaj barboar, see Boekie Gbi 

Clyneleiah hooEO 

Clyth harbour 



206,207 
I5S, ISO 

87, 89, 91 



i, 59, 60, 121, 123 



Cnoc an t'Sabhail 
Class - 



Vrecdan 

Coal pier, St. David 




Collie rock - 

Collieston 

Colonel rock - - 1 

Combs, St. - • - 1 

Commons rocks - - I 

Camrie hill - . - 

Co'omb, or Neare iatand 

Copineay ... 

Corh]' hill ■ ■ 1 

Corpacb - - • 

CorHik rock - . - 

Costello hills 

Coulart hill - • - 104, 1 

Conidackie hoQseB - 

Coaldale or Keoldale hay - 

Cove 

Cove, Cock bum spa lb 

harbour 
Kinranliufsbirt- 

harbuur 

Coves, Crwl 

Covesea light (described) • 

(refercedlo) -81,11 



tides 
qunrriL-s - 
Covh;lbe head 

Cove and Calves 
Crnbw.Tlerrock 
Crasgan Garth 
Craig Dagerty 

David 

r DemoBS ot Dimaa 

barbonr 

head (dewribed) 

(referred to) 

&rmhoaee 
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Phadric 

Craig-on-roan 
Craigdower hoQSB 
Oaigtbrlh miUa 
Craigie wood 
Craigmare • 
Crugton point 
Cmigwaugh - 

CraU 

beacons 

cburch 

hatboar 

liglils at 

West ness 

Cmmond 
ironworks 

Oatbie point 
Crawton 

Creag Aniaitl 

Stconan 

CrBnaohliB - 
Crevan rock 
Ciiech, Done of 
kirk 



Cromarty (described) 



eS, S3, 84, 85 



224,330,231 



- 36 

85, B6 



- (refecred to) 72, 78, 86, 90, 31, 

94, 121 

- coast guard, watcb house - 90 

- firth - 66, 76, 77, 79, 84, 86 

- firth, diroctiona - - 89 

head of - - 86 

tides - - 93, 93, 123 



lights (described) 

(referred to) 



Cromart; poittt 

Sutora 66, 68, 


77, 


78, 79, 83, 


84, 85, 86, 87, 9( 


91 


92, 93, 98 


caation 




- 90 


Crombie point 
Cross Kirk bay 

sand, Domoeh firth 

, Taj river 


237, 338 

- 81 
69,78 

- 172 

- 172 

- IIB 
135, 136, 187 

- ISS 


Crovie 

Craden bay - 
barn 


chapel 

harbour - 

lights at - 

Skares 




- 136 

- 136 

- 136 
136, 137 


Cruives 
Cninach 
Cnlbin sand hills • 




■ 348 

i 
• 81 



- harbonr 

- lights at 



Dalcross castle 
Dalgctty bay 
Ualmcny park 



SS7, ass, 289 
• 888 
237, 988 



88, 85, 95, 98, 99 



David, St., umA 

David OretiBtoiie'* honse 

Dee riTer - 

caation 

Deemesa, Mall of - 
Deluty farmhouse - 
Demoiu craig 
Deieron nrer 

Devils hcftd - 

Dhall valley 
Dliu Craig - 

AeTTj - 

DickmoDDtlaiT 

Dimag oraig, see Demoa cr 

Dingwall 

ddca 

DioQBid river 
Diileloii 
Dishland hill 
Doclifoor loch 
Dodabank - 




Doimie poiat 
Dawning point 
Dreel bum - 
Drum »aud - 

booj'ii 

DTamcorroT craiq - 



2aO, 331, 332, 239 



Drnnhallistain goe - 




- 30 






171, 17a, ITS 


buoy 




- in 


Drummorc - 




- 318 


Du Uw 




- 205 


Dunn point - 




- 60 


Duff boose - 




115,117 








66, 71, 72, 77 






- 83 


Dunbar (described) - 




208, a09, 210 




183 


184,307,208, 
211,212,219 






- 210 






30^,210,211 


church - 




208, an 






- 210 


graving dock 




- 209 


harbours - 




208, 209 


lifeboat - 




- 310 


lights at - 




- 209 


Staples - 


307 


308, 209, 210 


tides 




184, 210 


Dunbeath - 




- 60, 61, 63 


cutle - 




- 61 


lights - 

water 




- 61 

- 61 


Dimraii^hy bore 




- 31, 45, 46 




84 


37,43,44,45, 


<6,47,49 


90, 


53,53.54,133 






- 82 

- 31 


-lug 








31, 45 






33, 53 
- 119 


Duiidargoastle 




Dondas port 




- 243 






166, 167 


(referred to) 


151 


160. 161, 163, 


165, 1S6, 167, 


168 


169, 170, 171, 


172 


173 


175, 176, 189 


docks 




167, 17S 


terry 




167, 168 


graving docks 




- 167 


law 




1G6, 173, 175 


ligbbat - 




- 168 


Old Kirk tower 




166, 174, 175 


patent slip - 




- 167 


piers 




- 168 


pilots 




I6T, 176 


sigiinls 




- 175 


Bopplies 




- 163 





Page 






Page 


Dundee tides 


• 176 


Eden river, pilots - 




- 177 


' town house ipire - 
Done of Criech ■ 69. TO 


166, 171 
73, 73, 74 






- 177 


Edinburgh - - 69 


15t 


319, a£3 


DaneaQ hill 


94, 96, lUD 


Assembly Hall spire 


- 289 


DauenrQ hill 


- 199 










. 245 


dock, Loiih 




• 221 


Dnnglftfls house 


- 206 






■ 223 




Dimimarl house and pier - 


- 23S 


EllranDliij 




- 10 


Dunmore - 


- 214 


Electric telegraph cables 


165, 


166, 172, 


Dnnuet 


24, S5 




203 


203, 326 


bay 


24,25 






- 166 




25 




head (described) ■ 


- 25 




20* 


204,238 


(referred to) 2, 

37, ac, 29, 31), 31 


20, 23, 26, 
32, 33, 34, 


Elgin 




- 106 


43, U, .15, 4 


, 47, 49, 50 




- 106 


light - 


24,25 






Mdoa 


gi^al station at 


- 25 






1U6 




26, 30, 47 






tides - 








Dunuollar castle - - I 


6, 147, 143 






ligbts at 




64,68,71 






lOS 




- 64 






pilots 106 


Dunibitl - 
Dnrnesi, kjle of - 


- 113 
-6, 13 






Elie 


.166 


, 188, 189 


tides 


7 


bay - 




- 190 


DuslicotWiifirock 


3 


harbour - 




189, 190 


Dwarwick head 


23,33 


—-light - 


- 


- 189 


Dyiart 


194, 195 


ncss - 181,184,18 


,191,328 




- 194 


rooks - 




- 387 


church 


l94, 19S 


Ellen Craggic 




- 15 


dock 


- 194 


Elliot horses 




- 16U 




■ 194 


water 




- 160 


. light at - 


- 194 


Elsick bam - 




- 145 


. patent slip - 


- 194 


EUie point - 
Embo 




- 55 
C4, G5 


Earl Grey dock, Dundee . 


- 167 






- 68 


Earn river - 


- 170 


house 




• 65 


£a«t Barns ness 


- 207 


poiut - 




ea,78 


Bush, Newhaven 


- 234 


wood- 




65,68 




- 324 


Emmanucl head 




248, 253 




cnugs 


334, 334 


Eriboll loch 




8, 13, 14 


End buoy 


- 244 






10, U 




Lomond 


179,183 


directions 




- 11 


nes= - 


201, 202 


— supplies 




- 11 


Rockbeod buoy 


- 194 

- 228 






- 12 

- 218 


Eak river, Fiilh of Forth 




Vowa rock 


- 190 


— , North, river - 




- ISO 


bencoo 


- 190 


— , South, river - 




150. 151 


Wcmy.8 


193, 194 


Etbie burn - 




78, 82, 84 


Edderton ne-flr kirk - 


69,-3 


haven, I.unan bay 




- 155 




- 69 


Evclick hill - 




16?, 171 


Eden river - 


- 176 


EyB river - 




• S49 
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Page 






Page 


Eyebtonghj isUnd - 


-181 


184, 214 


Fiddra island 


light - 


• 214 


Eyemouth 


248 


849,350 


^eness 


78, 179, 180, 


184, 185, 186, 


bay - 




- 249 






214 


chnreli - 




. 24H 


. tides 




- 179 






- 249 


Fiodborn • 




76, 80, 81 






- 249 


loch 




- 80 






- 250 


Findlater castle 


- 112 


lights «t 




- S49 


Findochty - 












harbour - 


- Ill 


Fair Meads - 




- 253 


light - 


110, 111 


Fairway buoy, Tay riwr 


199 


160, 164, 


Findon 




- 145 


165, na 


,m 


178, 180 


nesH- 




148, 144, 145 


Pallin road - 
limekiln 






rn 








- 347 


Fionnebliein- 




4 


Fara UUsd - 




- 86 


Fionven 




-4,11 






- '>8 


Firth of Forth 


see Forth, Firth of. 






3, 4, 5, 9 




- 218 




point 




- 6.7 




light 


- 319 


Fara island - 


135 


144, 160 


FishoitoQ fjirmhouse 


- 98 






- 253 


Fleet, loch - 






' iignts - 




Fan- bay - 




- 18 


riTcr - 




- 64 


point - 




- 18 


Fbsk rectory 




- 169 


. port - 




- 18 


Flotta island 




- 37 






- ua 


Fold Buss - 




• 948 


Fashbien - 




4 


Foot Dee - 




- 142 


FaihTen - 




4 


Fotdel heights 




- SOI 


Fast castle - 


- 


- 305 


honse 




- 381 






- 184 






- 80 


Fearn, east, &nn - 




70,74 


Fotsebay - 




- 60 


west, farm - 




70,74 


easUe- 




- 60 


point, east - 




70,74 


point - 




60,61 






70 


Fotsshill - 




- 22 


, „^g' 




. 88 






- 21 


Ferry harbour, Dundee 




167, 168 


Fort AaguWos 


- 


- 102 


lights at 


- 168 


George 


79, 82, 83, 


84, 85, 98, 95, 


point- 




65; 69 






97, 08, 99 


Ferry-port-on- Craig 161 


16B, 


16S, 165, 


point - 




249, 250 






168, 172 


William 




- 101 


haiboar 


- 163 


Forih, Firih of (described) 


- 182 


lights 


168 


165, 173, 




(referred to 


130, 159, 






173, 174 




78, 179, 180 


183,184,189 


fog signal 


- 163 





caution 


- 184 


Ferrydcn - 




- 151 




electric tcleg 




Ferryton point 




- 93 






226 


9toreh.iQst- 




- 89 






bea- 


Fcltercsso kirk - 




• 146 


cons 




203, 326 


Fiddea fort - 




■ 119 





fenr 


199, 225 


Fiddra island (described) 




- 213 




general directions - 183 










north shore 


- 184 




214 


215, 238 




pilots 


182. -228 


anohoragu 




- 214 




railway brid, 


ge - 203 
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Forth, Firth a^ Bonndingi 



Forth and Clyde canal 
FoTtrose 

CRtbednl - 

- EpiBCOpftl chapel 78, 9 

~ harbonr - 

■ light! 

Foul ground 

Foolu point - 
Fowler rock • 

' beacon - 

Fowl! Hedgh 
EVaserbnrgb 



- breakwater 

- harbours 
directiouB 

- lifeboat 

- lights at 



- 171 

- 148 
I, laa, 127 

tS4, 19fi 
• 185 



Oarron point, caution 
landing 

Garry, Little 

Garvu itlaod (described) 

(referred to) ■ 

Garrie, Bosom of . 

Garrock hiltB 
Gellet rock - 
General remarks 
Giddcs fort - 
Gills bay - 

oQcborage- 

-, bams of 

Girdle ness (described) 

— (referred to) 



1S6 



I^ihbill • 

Gsasaod 

baojB 

sand-bill 

Gairlochy - 
Galct 

Gutlropc bank 
Gamrte bead 
Garbb eitean 
GardcnatowD 

harbour 

lights at 

Oarmouth - 
Qarron point 



- 141 
135, 187, 138, 
, 143, 144, 148 



— fog signal 
-- lights - 

Girdle Wears rocks - 
Girdlestone - - . 

nipgoe PuBlIf 
Girslon cleat 

Gisiing Briggs - 67, 68 
swatchway - 

Glasgow . 

Glass islands 

Glenmy diGlillery . 

Olentetby rocka 

Goat point • - . 

Golspie - - 14 

osfurd lionsG 
Gourdou 

— harbour 

~ lights 
Go*flr ... 

Gowiie, Carsc of - 
GrtiUBiy poiot 
Grange bum 

Grangemouth . ,\g 

buoy off 

colliery chinuiey 

beacon >i 





Page 




Page 


Grangemouth lights - 


- 243, 848 


Heckles, river Forth 


- 237 




241, 243 
- 342 


Heights of Ardersier 
Hell mck - 


- 95 
33,45 




Gnnton - 189, 199 


SS5, 239, S48 


HelU month 


- 104 




235, 236 


Helman head 


- 58 


ferry 


- 225 


Helmsdale - 


- 63 


• foglJgnal - 






«8 

- 63 


- K35 


harbour - 


light. - 


- 220 


water 


- 63 


patent slip - 


- sae 


lleinpriggs Stuck - 


- 58 


pier 


- 223 


Hen and Chickens - 


- 238 




- 22C 


buoy 


238, 289 


Grave point - 


- 9,10 


Iferaton Hmi 


38, 39, 45, 48 


Great Thanks 


- aoi 


Herwit rocks 


224, 228, 234 


Green hajen 


- 251 




- 228 




Green bank - 


- no 


Hengh rock 


- 251 


Green hill - 


J3I, 132 


Heugh, The 


- 190 


GregneSB - - U2 


143, 144, 145 


High Law - 


- 249 


Grounda 


23,26 


Hilton 


- 76 


Gnidie water 


6 


Hoon island 


9,10,11,12 


Guardy shoal 


- 308 


anchorage 


- 10 


GuilUm bank 


77 


Hollmm heart - 22, 33 


24, 26, 80, 44 


bum 


- 77 


light- 


- S3 


gorge 


- 77 


tides - 


- 28 


Gollabe neas 


315,216,234 


■ clelt 


32,36 


Gnll skerry - 


9 


farmhouBo 


- 39 


Gunnel led«e 


229, 23S 


house 


- 24 




. 229 


island 


- 22 






- 249 


Holm aonnd 


- 46 




249, 290 


Holy island - 


- 248 






Home farm, Dunmore 


- 245 


Hacknesi - 


- 35 


Hooil iahind 


- 14, 15, Id 


Hackley head 


. 137 


Hope, Ben - 


- 8, 11 


Hmlim, Inn of 


8 


loch - 


8 


Balem Uenil 


- 40 


river - 


-8,10 


Halfway honse 


- 198 


valley 




HaUdon bill 


■ 2S0 




- 104 


Hall green faatlc - 


- 149 


. pier 


104, 105 


HallBdale river 
Halllman head 
, skerries - 


- 30 
105,108,118 




- 239 
214, 216 

- 133 


Horseback rock 






Horse-shoe riilge 
bnoy 


164, 174 
164, 173, 174 


tides 


' 122 


Sum hiivbui^r 


- 29 


Honlim, Inn of 


8 


Harbour point 


- 19 


Hound point 226, 337, 230 


231,232,234, 


Harland house 


- 53 




235, 239 


Hamiw point 


- 29 




■■ 119 


Hasmim rock 


- 144 


Hoiahead - 


36, 3P 


Hawk eraig 


- 200 


Hoy island - 24, 25, 85 


36, 44, 47, 51 


Haystack rock 


193, 200, 201 


head - 


2 


Hcckle», Firth of B'orth , 


216, 217 


, Old man of - 


- 35 
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WaghWMm\ 
HDmmel rock 

Hurcare 

Hnrkar rock 

Hunt shoal - 

Haticb, Ben, referred to 

Ibrig islaml 
Inch of Backie 
Inch Brake rock 

Colm 197, aOO, 801, 238, 280, ?ai, 

23-i, ass 

moDUtet; ■ 198, 2O0, 232 

Gsryie (described) - ■ 203 

. (referred to) 204, 231, 233, 

234, S3S 

tower - - 200, 301 

Keith (described) - - 227 

(referred to) 182. 183, 184, 

197, 239. 230, S31, 233, 233. 234, 235 

anchorage - - 329 

dangers around - - 228 

Kirkcaldy harbour ■ 237 

• light (deBcribed) 327, 228 

(referred to) IBl, 1S3, 
189, 199, 200, 214, 220, 330, 231 

west harbour 

Mickery 

Inner Buw • 

Buases 

sound 31,32, ' 

InTeratlochy 

Inverbervie - 
Inverbreckie 
luTeresk church 
Invergorden - 86, 1 



Inrerkeithing harbour 

lights at 



pntent slip - - 202 

iDTomcss 79, 93, 94, 9S, 96, 98, 101, 121, 



channels leading lo ■ 
caution 
243 directions • 

243, 244 directions • 

north channel 
Dorlhero shore 

south channel 97, 
southern shore 

- harbour - 

- lights 

In Tern et^ bay 
Inzle bead ' 

Iron craig - 

Ivy lodge - 

Jenny Allen's cottage 

Jock's lodge 
239 John O'Groat's house 
249 anchorage 

Jobnsbaven 

harbour 



- Free church 

- harbour 

- lights at 



- lights at 



Inyergowrie bay 
Inverkeilhing 



Joppa 

— salt pans 
Joss rock 

Kail yards - 

Ksracs of St. Cjru 
Kenn-na-Binn,Bei 
Keiss castle - 
harbour 

Keith Inch • 
Keltbing bum 
Kellielaw - 
Kelso 
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Page 


Kennet pans 




248, 244 


Kirk haven beacons 




- 181 






6 


hope bay 




- 35 


Keraiehoiue ■ - 




- 246 






■ 40 


reach 




- 346 


KitkboU - 




- 14 


KesBock feny 


98, 


94, 96, 99 


Eirkmay - 




- 186 


pier, tide - 




- 100 


Kirkton 




- 130 


road 


- 96, 99, 101 


point 




- 130 


anchomKe 




- 99 


ofSWns - 




- 137 


Kiel bom ■- 




> 191 


Kirktown farm 




124, 135 


Xilloch quarry 




- 17 


KirkwaU - 




- 39 


KilTninn^Tig crtUff 




179, ISO 


Kinomy bay 




- 18 


SSmux - 




94,100 


bum 




- 19 


Eilrennj church 




- 186 


harbour - 




- 18 


Kincardine, river Forth 


219,239,241, aw. 


point 




18,19 






34S 


Bonrig islet 


- 8 


9,11,12 




anchorage 244 


Knock head 


114 


116,117 




fetry pier 243, 344 


Knock hill - 




- 113 




town pier 243 






- 99 




d kirk. 


Dornoch 


KnocMng H«r lower 








208, 210 


firth 




- 70 


Knuckle rock ' 


1S7 


158, 159 


Kincraig point 




- 190 


KrahanhiU 




72,77 


KiDCHrd; house 




79,97 


KyleofDnmess - 




- 6,13 


Kindcace house 




87,91 


Bannoch - 




13,16 


King William dock, Dnndee 167 


168, 176 


Sntherland - 




- 70 


King's Seat hill 




168, 173 


Tongue 


12, 


13, 14, 16 






- 77 








Kinghom - 




196, 198 


Lady bank - 


168 


164, 174 


free church 




- 229 






- 164 






nets 189, 191 


196, 187,a98, 200, 


ground 




- 211 




237 


381, 282 


Lady's foUy 




189, 190 


Kingston - 




107, 106 


scaup 




- 341 






- 107 


Jjimb isle (ik'scribert) 




313,315 


pUota 




- 107 




183, 213 


213, 314, 


Kinloch house 




- 130 






215 






13,14 


Lamberton fern - 


. 


250, 351 


Kinnwtd head 119, 180 


131,134 


125. 126, 


hiU 




- 350 






127, 128 






- 198 


light 121 


134, 135 


13B, 139 


flagstaff 




- 200 


tides - 
Kinnaany braes - 










- 200 
. 205 




- 237 


lanrniemiuic hills - 




Kinneil, carse of - 


. 


- 241 


I&ngwall water 




- 61 


faonse 




- 241 


Largo 




1B7, 191 






- 311 


bay - 


182, 190 


213, 316 


Kirkcaldy 167, 189, 


19S, 196 


200,325 






- 191 


. : bay 




' 196 


law 179,188, 


189, 190 


191, 195. 


anchorage - 


- 196 






211 




• 196 


Latheron wheel - 




- 60 






■ 195 


light 


- 


- 60 


. . %ht« Bt - 




- 195 


liccb Robic roef - 




- 68 


Kirkbnsh - 




- 198 


Leitohfield wood - 




83,84 


haven, Uayl.- 




- 181 


Ldth (described) - 




219, 320 







INDEX. 
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Leith (refefred to) 47, 182, 


133 


183, IS7, 


Lifeboat, Fruerbni^h 


- 137 


218 


219 


325, 327 


, Gourdon- 


- 149 


breakwaters - 




- aao 


, Huna - 


- 31 


church 


SIS 


339, 338 


— , Long Hope 


- 37 


danfKra off 




- 323 


, Lossiemouth 


- loe 


directions 




- 334 




- 153 


docks - 




- 330 


, Nairn - 


- 82 


fogsigiuJ - 




- 333 


, North Berwick - 


- 215 


graving docks 




- 232 


, Peterhead 


- 131 


barboar - 320 


S31 


234, 235 


, Port Erroll 


- 136 


lighte- 




331, 333 


, Stonehaven 


- 147 


pier - 


334 


331, 334 


, Thurso - 


- as 


— (.nob. - 




- 238 


, Whitelinfc bay - 


- 127 




316 


228, 380 


, Wick - 


- 57 


(described) 




- 381 


lights. Abb's head, St. - 


- 205 






331, 334 




- 141 


directions 


333 


334, 23S 


.Aboruy - 


- 165 


north chanucl to 


- 338 


, Andrew's, St. 


- 177 


south cbftone 


to 


- 333 


, Anstruther - 


- 187 


BignalB 




233, 938 


, Arbroath - 


- 157 


signal to*er ■ 




- 284 


,Banff 


- 115 


steam tngs 




- 333 


, Bell rock - 


- 160 


tides - 




- 333 


, Berwick-on.Tweed - 


- 252 


time signals - 




- 823 


, Boddam - 


- 135 


, Water of 




- 320 




- 341 


Lethies 




314,215 


^. Bropghty fen7 - 


- 169 






304, 282 


, Buchan ness 


- 135 


Leven 




191, 193 


.Buckhaven 


- 198 






- 198 


— , Bookie west 


- 109 


church 




191, 193 




109, 110 






dock - 




- 163 


, Buddon ness 


- 161 


harbour 




191,193 




- 80 


, loch - 




■ 193 




- 250 


— — riter - 




- 193 




- 198 






- 192 


, Camperdown dock - 


168, 175 


aupplit« 




- 193 


■ .Cantickhead 


. 86 


Lewis, Butt of 




2 


, CeUardyke - 


- 186 


Ley's house - 




- 97 




- 79 


Liddeleddy 


40, 


46, 48, 49 




- 387 


Lift!jo:it, Abpriii'on 




- 139 


, Cocke usie - 


- 317 


, AckergUl 




- 54 


, Coldingham 


- 24B 


, Andrew'i, St. 




- 177 


, Covesea (Oraighead) 


- 105 






- 187 


, Crail 


- 185 


, Arbroath 




- 158 


, Cromarty - 


- SB 






■ 116 


, Crudcn 


- 186 


, Berwick - 




- 352 


, Cullen Wbour - 


- 112 


, Broughty ferry 




- 162 


, David, St. - 


- 903 


, Buckie - 




- 110 


, Dunbar - 


- 909 


, Bnddon new 




- 161 


, Dunbealh - 


- 61 


, Crail 




- 186 




- 168 


, Dunbar - 




- 310 




- 168 



L^t^, Dnnart bead 

. D,«n - 

, Elgin baibouT 

, Elie barttour 

, EvmuHitli • 

1 Ferry-port-on-craig 

, F«d™ 

,E1ndocht7 - 

— , fahenow - 

■ , Fimserbai^h 

, GudOlMOWD 

, G!i41«oeM - 

, Gonrdon 

, Gnngemoath 

, Granton 

p , HoUmni bead 

, Indi Keirh - 

, InTe^ordoD 

, InTobithing 

, InvcnieBS - 




— , Port E^TOU- 
— , Pm Garaon 



laghtt, Pultene; tovo 

, Koiiebesrty - 

, St. Abb's bod 

, St. Andrew's 

, SL Darid' - 

, St. Moiuinx 

, Sandhaven - 

, Sourdy nets 

, Stonehaven - 

, Tarbet nets - 

, Tnyport 

, Wick 

, Wrath, cape 

Limekilns - 

I.imtkilQ lOT'k 
Link ttirn 
Linka of Barry 

Forth 

LinktowD - 



lill 



Little Bin 



craig 

Dhu craig 

Little Perry 



- directions 

- lights - 



168 


Little Garry 


- 69 


153 


Bead - 


iS, U, S6 


£18 


Herwit 


- 888 


S! 


Skerry 


42,43,48,51 


239 


ThankB 


- aoi 


S24 


Loch Eriboll 


e, 13, U 


169 


Fleet - 


- 64 


115 


Bope . 


8 


S03 


n»-Moin 


6 


54 


Wester 


- 53 


330 


Ix>ehee 


- 166 


43 


I^ochtJin castle 


67, 68. 7a 


I8S 


Lochy loch ■ 


- 10! 


197 


Logie head - 


Ill, 113 


IBS 


l..imoi.dt. [-.^iM and West - 


179, 183 


136 


I/wift Annai pier - 


- 343 
S3S. 339, S43 






!17 




338, 848 
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Page 
Long Carse farm ... 246 

Craig, river Forth - 237, 239 

■ buoy - - - 196 

rock, Inch Keith 228, 235 

Hope - * - 35, 86, 37, 38, 39, 45 



- anchorage 

- directions 

- life boat 



Long Hope supplies 

water 

Goe point 



- 36 

- 37 

- 37 

- 36 

- 37 
. 29 

reach, river Forth - - 247 

Longman beacon - 95, 96, 97, 98, 99 

caution - - 99 

point - 95, 96, 98, 99, 100 

Longstone lighthouse 160, 248, 253 

Lossiemouth - 106, 107, 121 



harbour 



caution 



kirks * 
lifeboat 
light - 



106 
106 
107 
106 
106 
63 
39 



Lothbeg kirk ... 

Lother reef (described) 

(referred to) 27, 38, 39, 40, 41, 

46, 48, 51 



beacon - 



Louther skeny 
Lover Valleyfield 
Loyal mountain 
Luck law - 
Lucklaw scalp 
Lucky scalp 



. 39 
27,42,51 

- 238 

- 11 

- 173 

- 162 

- 162 



- beacon - 162, 164, 165, 173 

- 205 
. 205 

- 155 
► 155 

- 191 

- 191 

- 191 
59, 60 

- 60 

- 59 

- 59 



Lumsdane head 

hill 

Lunan bay - 

water 

Lundin 

, pier of 

— .— — , standing stones 
Lybster harbour 
. lights 



- village 

- water 



Macduff 

castle 

directions 

harbour 

kirk 

o 10909. 



116, 117 

- 193 

- 117 
116, 117 
116, 117 



Macduff lights 
— — tides 
Mackintosh rock 
Magdalen field house 

point 

Maiden foot beacon 

pap 

Majick point 
Manor Ford 
Pow 



Page 

- 116 

- 117 
204, 282 

- 251 
168, 169, 171 

- 215 

- 62 
85, 86 

- 247 

- 247 
March Dyke fishing lodge - - 172 

Walls - - - 62 

Margaret port - - - 15 

rocks - - - 19 

Margaret^s Hope, St., Orkney - 38, 46 
Firth of Forth 182, 

183, 202, 203, 204, 231, 235, 236 

• anchorage 232 

— directions 231 

Marischali college - - - 138 

Marshall meadows - - - 251 

Martello tower, Crockness - 35, 36 

, Leith 224, 229, 231, 233 

Maryweil rock . - - 155 

Masnabaal point - - - 17 

Maw craig . - . ^ 132 

May island (described) - 180, 181 

(referred to) 182, 183, 184, 185 

lights (described) 181, 182 

(referred to) 160, 180, 

189, 205, 212, 214, 228 
Maydulse rocks - - 200, 201 

Meadow haven - - - 251 

Meadulse rocks - - . 200 

Meal Chalm - - - 16 

Fourvounie - - - 98 

Meai-in^Goray - - - 74 

Meet hill - - - - 130 

Meeting port - - - 18 

Meikle ferry - - 69, 73 

point - - - 73 

— garry - - - 69 

Mee - 97, 98, 99, 100 

buoy - - 97, 98 

caution - - - 99 

Meikle Rennie farmhouse - •68 

Mell head - 31, 32, 33, 34, 43, 44 

Melness bay - - 12, 15 

house - - - 15 

Melrose head - - - 117 

Melsetter house - - 35, 36 

T 



\^ 
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Melvich - 


- 80 


bay- 


- SO 


Mertickoartle 


- 83 


MethU 


lai, 19fl 


. beacon 


- 192 


harbonr 


- 198 




- 198 


Meibay - 


89, SO, 49 


castle - 


- 89 


hill 


- 89 


Men of, rockfl - 


29, 30, «, 45 


Merry men of, Bacc 


80,34,43 


Mickry island - 829 


280, 831, 885 




889, 230, S35 


Middens ceef 


- BOl 


Middle bank, Dornoch firth 


69, 73 




289, 230, 
831,283 




, Inverness filth 9t, 98, 99, 100 







Mile bora ■ - ■ 

Millhonw cottage - 
Milton chimney 

■ landing place - 

Moniuice, St., tee MonaoB, S 
Monans, St. 
. chtireh - 
harboar 

lightB - 

Monifieth - 

kirk 

Monkland canal 

Montrose - . - 

— . (described) 

cantion - 



Montrose lights 

— patent slip 



tlake 



Page 
> ISl, 152, 158 



151, 154 






154 



Monnment to Sir J. Dalyell - ^35 

Moray, black hiU of - 105, 107, lot 

Moray firth 9, 66, 79, 86, 94, 106, 1 1 1, 120, 

121,187, 130 

general directiona for - 121 

head of - - 76 

caution 






88 





- 88 


tid«s - 


- 85 


soundings - 


■ 121 




- 122 




■ 122 


MaraoniJ hill - - IS 


, 125, 128 


Morricli More 


- 67 


MorrisoQ iuivoii 


317, 218 


light 


- 218 


Mortimers deep - 20 


, 201, 232 


Morven 


- 62 


Mount PIc.iBQnt cottage 


94,99 


MacinlB - 


- 145 


Mock rocks - 


109, 110 


beacon - 


108, 110 


Mn«kle skeny 48, 43, 48 


49, 50, 51 


Mnirtown locks - 


- 102 


Mull of Deerness - 


50 


MuBlochj l>ay - 94. 95, 97, 100 




- 100 


buoy 


- 97 


Murfcle bay - 


- 85 


Mussel scalp 


- 69 


Musselburgh 


818, 219 


Mutton rocks 


- 144 


My Lord bank 


171, 173 



Nab house - 

lights 

Namur, Ben 
Naver bay - 

Havity bank 
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PiW* 






Page 




North Berwick barboii 




- 215 


Neave or Co'omb isUud ■ 17, 18 


law 


188 


207,311,813, 


Needle of the Ord - - - 62 




214 


315,234,335 


NeU and Jwo rock - . - -104 


lifeboat 




- 215 




light 




- 215 


235 


North Carr beacon I S9 


180 


176, 179, 180, 


Neptune's Btalrcaio - - 102 






181, 183, 305 


Kesi.,liushofthe - - - IB7 
Chimnej • - 98, 100 




- 180 
178, 179, 183 


rock - 




cottage. - - 93,99,100 


North crafg 


388 


289, 388, 284 


of CromuTt7 - ■ 85, 86 


bnoy - 




- 33B 


loch - - - 98,103 


Esk river - 




- 150 


river - - - 96,97,99 


Ferry hill - 




- 308 


windmill - - 98,99,100 


Haven 




- 188 


Newark hoiisp ■ - - 189 


Head n»ck - 




132, 183, 184 


NewbiggtaR - - - 199 


Leitb 


331 


324. 889, 283 


barboar - - 199 






- 36 


Newbnrgh, T«y river 161,165,169,170. 






- 36 




172 


Queensferry - 


203 


804, 236, 240 


Ythan river - 138 


Boan 




130,134 


Ne»come!bo«l - - 178,174 


Nose rock - 




- 69 


buoy - - 172 


Nosa head (described) 




- 54 


Newfoimdliinil bank - - 171 


(referred to) 33, 


53,54,55,121 


Hewhallbiinj - - - 87 


light - 




- 54 


HeirliaUB - - - 803, 283, 239 


N'ollinpliain houBP. - 




- 60 


light - - - 289 


Novar house 




89,91 


Newhaven - - ■383,324,225 


Nun bank ■ 




4 


chnrob - - - 224 






8 


. harbour - - - 224 


(referred to) 




- 4, 86 


light - - - 324 


Nybater - 




- 53 


pier - -231,938,884 


head 




- 58 


New inn - - - 197,198 








mill - - - - 120 


Oakley ironworks - 




3S7, 341 


New mill ridge - - -130 


Oich,looh - 




- 108 


NewmiUs • - - 387,238 


Old bar - 




. 81 


Newport - - -168,169,173 






- 81 


lights - - 169,176 


— bell tower 




- 2(il 


Newton poiiir - - 69, 73, 78 


— Cambns chapel ■ 




- 306 


NIgg bay, Cromnrty firth . - 86, 87 


— casUe - 




- 187 


baoyi 86, 87 


— castle of Slaina - 




- 136, 187 


aands - 91 


Hall bay 




- 148 


Aberdeen - - 143 


— head. Sonth EonaldsBj 


83, 39, 40, 44, 


Nook - - - - 109 






46, 49, 50 


Nonoanlaw - - - 170 


— Wife bank 




- 92 


North Berwick (described) - 214, 215 


Orcbard oad house . 




~ 343 




Ord of Caithness - 




60, 61, 62, 68 


315 


tides 




63, 122, 128 




Ord hile of Keseock 
Urohany - 


78 


83, 84, 94, 97 


bay- - - 315 


- 83 


church - - 314 


Orkney Man rock - 




- 55 


caution - - 215 


shore 




30.48.49 
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Fsffe 
OmioDd Btones - - 163, 171 

Out«r busb, CellardTke ■ - It>6 

, Dunbar - - 209 

, Tomesa - - £06 

Buss - - - - 209 



Oxoraig - - - - 218 
Oirock - - - - 189 
Oxcan - 230,281, 33£, 234,235 
lighthouse - - 201, 230, 232 

329, 333 



Pallas lock . - - 

buoj 

Fan ball house 

quay - 

FaDmiiie monameut 
Pap9 of CMthness • 
Park dyke - 

fannhouBe 

Parph 

Patent slip, Aberdeen 
, Arbroath 

, Banff - 

, Berwick 

, , Dundee - 

, Graoton 

, InverkeithiDg - 

, Invenesa 

, Montrose 

Patbhead - 

fiictoiy 

Feaths 'bs.y 

Peffer roadstead 

P«Sbr-slde - - - 

Fennan bay - - - 

Pentland flrth 23, 25, BT, 2 
41,42,44,!! 

north side 



Page 
Pentland firth tides - - - 46 

hills - - 219, 228, 229 

skerries (described) - 42 

(refetredto) 25,27,31, 

34, 87,38,39,40, 41, 
43,44,45,46,47,48, 
49,50,51,62,121,122 

lights 42, 44, SI, 52, 54 

tidal streams near 50 

tides - - 43 

Perth - - 161, 165, 168, 170 

(described) . - - 170 

Harbour Commissioners - 170 

Peterhead (described) - ISO, 131 

(referred to) 127, 128, 129, 

130, 134, 135,145 
bay - - - 133 

■ anchorage 



— directions 

— graving docks 



-lifeboat - 

- lights 



Pettie law - 
Petty 



Pi;ttjcur - 



Fhadric cralg 
Pbopachy point 

Pitteaweem - 

church - 

harbour 



133 
131 



281 



PtBtcock home 


- 8S 


Palteney town directions 




- 57 




- RO 


harbour 




56,58 


Poelume head 


- 19 


lifeboat 




- 57 


Pole hill - 


. 168 


light - 




- 57 


PolmaiBe bouie 


- 247 


tides- 




- 58 


Pool swatchway 


- 1C4 








Port Brae chnrch 


- 195 


Quarry hole- 




- 74 


on CT»ig, see Ferry-porWn-craig. 






- 74 




PonlhudM 


. 243 


Quarry point 




74 


Edgar- 


303, 240 


Queen'n road 




173, 17S 




- 340 


Queensferry- - 183, 


197. 


208, 204, 






203, 240 




236 


239,940 




ErroU - 


- 138 




201 


202,203 






- 138 


north - 




203,204 


— llgtJtS 


Essie - 


- 110 


pier 




- 203 


Gordon 


108, 109 


light 




- aoa 










Gower- 

Henry - 


- 63 

- 131 






- 203 






Kooekie 


- Ill 


Babbit islands 




15, 16, 17 


— Long - 


- Ill 


Raginore house 


95, 96, 97, 98 


Margsiel 


. 15 


Ralth tower nnd bouse 




- 195 


Bae batbour 


119, 120 


Itannoob, kyle of - 




13, 16, 17 




13, 14 


tides . 




- 17 


Seton - 


. 217 


Battray bay - 




- 129 




- 217 


briggs 




121, 128 


Iigbt 


Skerra- 


- 20 






- 128 






. 20 






- 128 






- 20 


hard 


-128 


, 129, 130 




Portlethen . 


- 145 


head 


-12 


, 127, 128 




65, 67 


tides - 




- 133 


pilot 


- 67 






■ 129 




tides 


- 67 


l^Bveii'icraig cnstic 


-19 


, 196, 197 


Portne Henish point 


- 15 


Hod burn, Cromarty firth 




- 90 


PonobBllo . 


- 219, 224, 234 


, Peaths bay 




. 806 




- 16 


— castle - 




- 1.55 


Portsoy 


- 113 


Gable sboal - 




- an 


anchorago 


- 113 


head - - 153 


,154 


155, 156 


harbour 


- 118 


tidal stream 




- 156 


light 


- 118 


— heugh - 




- 206 


Fowia bouse 


- 247 


Hedhylhu poiot 




113,113 


pow - 


- 247 


Keforin Jower 


- 130, 133, 134 


rrejtougraiigL' 


- 217 


KemarkE, genenil 




1 


island 


338,241 


3!iTwick bay 




- 3 


links collier) 


- 317 


Bhn Benier point - 




11,12 


Pans 


- 217 


Rhu-na-ball point - 




7 


cMtle 


- 217 


Bhn-na-ktigh 




■ 30 


Prirstliill furmhousu 


- H7 


Bhu-uo-tor - 




- 20 


Proudfoot ledge 


55, 57 


Eiffbank - 




B2, 84, 94 


Pulleney town 


55, 58 


.buoys - 


-77, 


78. 79, 83 




on - - 57 


Bispond harbour 




9 





Page 




Page 


BiipoDd point 


- 8, 9, 10, 11 


StJohnpwnt 25,29 


80, 31, 82. 38, 34, 


fock 


10,11 




43, 44, 45, 47, 49 


tide* 


- 18 


— Margmret'ahope, >» 


Margarefshope. 


Boanhead - 


130, 133 


St. 




viUi^e - 


130, 194 


— Ma^arel's villa - 


- 237 




15,16.17,18 


— Monana,j«Monans,St. 




- 110 

- 137 


Salimnr, isle of - 
tidM 


- B,7 


rock - 


- 7 




76, 78 


Salisbniy (itaggS 


219, 234 


Boekhotdi - 


194, 195 


Saltbnm pTg:mii house 


- 87 




194, 19B 


vaiaee - 








Eoebory howe 


- 38 




- 188 


Boome bay - 


- 185 


Sandbank - 


- 243 




- 188 


beads - 


- 247 


Bon head - 


28,35 


Sands honse- 


- 289 


BoaebHll bouse 


- 70 


Sandend, Firth of Forth 


- 198 


Bowhearty - 


119, 130 


buoy . 


- 198 


harbour - 


- 119 


Moray firth 


109, 118, 122 


ligtaU - 


- 120 


bay 


. 113 




- 105 


Sandford bay 


• 133 


BoMislehUl 


- 120 


Boeemaikie- 


78, 79, 83, 94 


harbour- 


- 130 


kirk - 


- 97 


lights - 


- 120 




79, 83, 90, 99 

88, 89 


Bandside bay 


20,21 


BoMkMQ kirk 


. 31 


BOBB 


, 250 


house 


- 21 


Cam - 


- 250 


pomt 


- SI 


BoRMnd 


- 200 


stags 


- 21 


caWle 


- 199 


Simdj RiiUf 


- 42 


Bosineu honse 


196, 196 


Sarclet harbour - 


. 58 


Bwide Uland 


151, 152 


head 


58, 59 


BCrtljank - 


- 197 


Satan hush - 


211, 212 


Bosythcafaa 

cbarA 

point 


B03, 282, 236 
- 336 
• 236 


Scaffl*erry head - 


- 29 


Scuthness - 


- 177 


Botten Sbngk 


- 110 


Scallomie, port 


18, 14 


Bough head- 


- 36 


tides 


- 17 


Boogh Skdly point - 


- 156 


Scapa Flow - 


46, 48 


BonndelBumnwrhooM 


216, 334 


Sear«ben - 


61,62 


BaddoDpraat 


- 190 


Seaidenhead 


- GO 




207,308 


Scarfpoint - 


- 69, 73. 74 


Bndha nan flgarbh - 


- 69 


Scamoae - 105, 


108,111, 113,119 


Byn reach - 


- 346 


tide 


- Ill 








- 83 






Scpigiioy farm 


97, 98 


SI. AbV» head, s« Abb's head, St. 


Scnrlaad hnvon 


- 30 


— Andrew's, see Andrew's 


St. 


ScotE- cralg 


163, 168. 173 


— ClemeDts kirk - 


- 142 




129, 130 


— Combs - 


127, 13S 


point - 


139, 130 


_ Cyras, lee Cyrus, St. 




Sconghall roadstead - 


- 311 


— David, >ee David, St. 




Scrabiter road 22, 23 


34, 29, 43, 44, 46 



Scnbater road anchorage 

Serenerstoii mills 
Scrivis, B«n. 

bBaconB 
— , — , lights 



- cantioD - 






Sealcarr - 

oraig - 

Seatown 
Seine More - 
Selki skerry - 
Serf, St., rocks 
ShBud-wick 
Sh]ir]>ers liciul 
Sboan-nu-iiGBcti 
SbebMerMU 
SbeildhiU - 

Sicar rock - 
Siccai point - 
SimmoDd rock 



Sinolair ba; 



— ancborage 
■^diiectioiu 

- tidal Btream 



Knclaira buss 
Sistera locka 
Skate bank - 
bnoy 

Skateraw 

■ harboor 

Skeir Bhuie - 

Bodaoh 

Skellies 
beacon 



SkeUy rock ... 
Skeltoni itorebooee - 
Skerra barbonr 

, Port 

Skerries ... 
Skerry bank 

— rock, iDTeniett; bay 

Skirwi litad 
Hlatk of Towii- 
SlainB cutle 

— okl castle 
Slatel, Black rock of 

Slater monument - 

Sloebif(giD|; ... 
Smith bank ... 



131, 122 



Snab coalpit chimney . - S41 

Society bank ... 340 

SoDndings, Moray firth . - 131 

Soatb Alloa. ... g^g 

- Carr rock, Bnmmonth . 360 

Dunbar - . 313 

beaooD 188,211,913,315 

- £sk riTer . - 15O, 151 

- Head rock - . 183, 188, 184 



-Seat ' 

- QneeDi&rry - 



-harbour . 



• 903, 3S9, 989 



- Bonaldsay - 97, 87, 88, 3S, 47, 48, 
id, BO 

oM head 88, 39, 40, 44, 

46, 49, 50 
.148 
. 86, 86, 37, 48 



Soathent Trench 
Sow ford - 
Sparrow rock 
Spear head - 
Speuziedale . 
Spoy bay 

anchonga 





' SL «t. 43. 44^ SO 
t« - 33,« 

- 33 

- 33 

- 3S,Xt.47 
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n<ta) 3;.3S,4I.43, 
«3,4t,«,4»,W,St 



67, TO 
««, Sr. «8w 71 



WrMl) f»oi> - 

Fleet- 

Mnrtbie bay - 

— — — potDt (described) . 
. ■ — - (reltrred to) - 

Mratblnthwi Hy - 
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